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For Dorothy and Nathaniel 


Oh eh oh, quando mi dicon “va’ a casa” 
Oh eh oh, rispondo “sono già qua” 
— Ghali, “Cara Italia” 


“Saldi, saldi, saldi!” 
teniamoci saldi 
nell’interregno 
tra le sindromi morbose 
sindoni irradiate 
antropogenici cambiamenti 
antropologici mutamenti 
e ammutinamenti 
costituzionali scrostamenti 
e crollo di nazioni. 
Negli interstizi 
vaga la voce, 
fluisce la nota 
che la bussola resetta 
e come arca 
spera e aspetta. 

—Pina Piccolo, “Interregno” 
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In 2019, the award-winning Nigerian author Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie was 
awarded the Premio Speciale Afriche (Special Africa Prize) at the BookCity Mi- 
lano festival. During a question-and-answer session, she turned to the subject 
of Black Italian representation: 


The story of not just Afro-Italians, but of Afro-Europeans, is invisible. 
We don't hear those stories. They exist, right? And by Afro-Europeans 
I mean people of African descent who were born in European coun- 
tries, whose lives have been here, who speak the languages. The same 
people who, I am told, today in this country are not allowed to be citi- 
zens until they are 18. I find that ridiculous. . . . Those stories, even I 
don’t know them; I want to hear them, because I think they haven’t been 
heard; they’re invisible. We need to hear them.! 


Her comments were met with raucous applause, including shouts of “Thank 
you!” from Black Italians in the audience. But the next day, the Italian-Somali 
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The story of Afro-Italians is not silent, and this is important to reiterate. . . . 
There is a history of literature, a plural story, that has not been silent; a 
story made by immigrants and the children of immigrants, who have 
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against racist murders (Fermo, Florence, Macerata), in the struggle against 
colonial amnesia, in the demands by asylum-seekers against an Italian 
state that does not even remember colonizing those countries. . . . It is our 
duty to tell our stories, and above all to build bridges with their struggles, 
because even if it comes in different shades, ultimately we all experience 
the same discrimination.” 


I hope that the stories, accounts, and analyses I share in this book can contrib- 
ute to the ever-growing chorus of voices helping to narrate the past, present, and 
future of Black Italy and the struggle for substantive racial justice across Italy, 
Black Europe, and the Black Mediterranean. 


Note on Language, Terminology, and Translation 


What are the terms by which one’s political claims can become recognizable?’ 
Or, to echo Tina Campt’s provocation in Other Germans, what labels should be 
used to describe a “group of people for whom there existed no positive term of 
reference as individuals of both Black and [Italian] heritage”? For Black Italians, 
language is a key terrain on which debates about identity and belonging are cur- 
rently staged.° Unlike in the United States, where there is at least some general 
consensus around the use of terms such as “African American” and “Black,” in 
Italy the language of self-identification is vast, varied, and highly contested—a 
testament to the relative newness of these conversations. Some of the terms used 
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by my interlocutors included “second generation,” “new generation,” “new Ital- 
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ian,” “Italian-plus,” “Black Italian,” “Afro-Italian,” and hyphenated terms that 
identify specific countries of family origin (such as “Italian-Ghanaian” and 
“Italian-Eritrean”). Each term marks a different set of commitments and has cer- 
tain political implications. 

For the purpose of consistency, I use “Black Italian” throughout Contesting 
Race and Citizenship to refer to the children of Black African or Afro-Latinx im- 
migrants who were born and/or raised in Italy, as well as the “mixed-race” 
children of unions between Black Africans / Afro-Latinxs and white Italians, 
or between Black Americans and white Italians. While my interlocutors span 
these categories, I found that they most frequently used the terms “Afro-Italian” 
or “Black Italian” to refer to themselves individually and collectively (though not 
necessarily to the exclusion of other labels). Appellations such as “Afro-Italian” 
or “Black Italian” are intended both by myself and by my interlocutors to desig- 
nate similarities not in terms of biological descent, but in terms of lived 
experience—they work to establish a form of kinship based on shared (but not 
identical) struggles. On the occasions when I use the term “Afrodescendant,” this 
is a deliberate choice to emphasize the political activation of a sense of shared 
connection to the African continent among Black people who were born and 
raised in Italy and Black migrants from the African continent. In the chapters 
that follow, and particularly in chapter 4, I will address the ways that contesta- 
tions over the language of collective identification are also tied to a larger set of 
political negotiations about Black solidarity, alliance, and diaspora—negotiations 
that are always imbricated with ideas related to race, nation, gender, color, class, 
and kinship. It should also be noted that any references to Black Italians in this 
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book are not intended to generalize across the experiences of all Black Italians— 
and indeed, part of my intellectual and political project in these pages is to 
challenge the notion of a unified, collective Black subject in Italy or elsewhere. 

In this book, I also write about Black or sub-Saharan African immigrants, 
refugees, and asylum seekers. In those instances, I use “migrant” or “immigrant” 
to refer generally to people who have crossed a geopolitical border to arrive in 
Italy, and “refugee” or “asylum seeker” in specific reference to those who are mi- 
grating in search of humanitarian protection.” Nonetheless, while I recognize 
the juridical power of these categories to profoundly shape the experiences of 
migration, I am not interested in drawing ethical or moral distinctions between 
“economic migrants” and “humanitarian refugees.”* Finally, in cases when I re- 
fer to sub-Saharan African (as opposed to Black) migrants or refugees, this is a 
deliberate decision to denote the places from which these groups arrived in 
Europe—not to suggest that the category of Black is inapplicable to them. The 
reason I employ these sorts of geographic descriptors is to signal the very dis- 
tinct political and social responses in Italy to the presence of immigrants and 
refugees arriving from sub-Saharan Africa, as opposed to places such as Syria. 
Finally, I also use “African migrants/refugees” as shorthand for sub-Saharan Af- 
rican migrants/refugees—this is for the sake of textual brevity, not to collapse 
the experiences of North and Sub-Saharan Africans. 

Of course, questions of terminology are not only relevant to Black folk in 
Italy. As Alessandro Portelli notes, Italians do not typically perceive themselves 
as “white,” but rather as simply “normal”? Building on Portelli’s observation, 
Angelica Pesarini argues: “Such a structural colour-blindness . . . is problematic 
because it associates Whiteness with normality and, consequently, with Italian- 
ness. Simply put, to be Italian is to be White. Within this discourse, those who 
do not fit the alleged (White) Italian type are deemed outside the Nation on a 
number of levels.”” For this reason, throughout Contesting Race and Citizenship 
I have made a point to mark what is typically left unmarked by specifying white 
Italian (as opposed to simply Italian) where appropriate. This choice is intended 
to challenge the taken-for-granted conflation of Italianness and the Italian na- 
tional body with both whiteness and normality in the popular racial imaginary. 


CONTESTING RACE 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


INTRODUCTION 


Contested Borders in the Time of Monsters 


The crisis consists precisely in the fact that the old is dying and the 
new cannot be born; in this interregnum a great variety of morbid 
symptoms appear. 


—Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks 


Changes will occur that we cannot even begin to imagine, and the 
next generation will be both utterly familiar and wholly alien to their 
parents. 


—Walidah Imarisha, Octavia’s Brood 


On October 7, 2013, Italian prime minister Enrico Letta declared a national day of 
mourning. Just four days earlier, a twenty-meter fishing boat carrying over five 
hundred Eritrean, Somali, Ghanaian, and Syrian asylum seekers from Libya caught 
fire and capsized just one kilometer off the coast of the Italian island of Lampedusa. 
While the bodies of all the victims were never recovered, by October 11 it was esti- 
mated that the death toll had reached at least 359 making this shipwreck the 
deadliest disaster in the Mediterranean since World War II.’ The spectacle of hun- 
dreds of coffins lined up in seemingly endless rows inside a spartan Lampedusa 
airplane hangar (the coffins for children, one journalist observed, were adorned 
with stuffed animals)? came to symbolize the incalculable scale of violence repro- 
duced daily as migrants were attempting to traverse the maritime borders of Eu- 
rope in the Mediterranean Sea—or, as commentators increasingly began to call it, 
the “Mediterranean graveyard.” In response to the tragedy, Letta publicly declared 
during the October 7 commemoration that all those who had perished in the ship- 
wreck while attempting to reach Italy were “Italian citizens as of today.”* 

Yet, while the dead were awarded posthumous citizenship, what of the 155 
asylum seekers who were rescued? They were investigated for illegal entry, which 
under the 2009 “Security Set” immigration law is regarded as a criminal offense. 
These survivors were shunted into overcrowded detention centers and faced 
deportation to their countries of origin, while the European Union unveiled 
plans for a new high-tech surveillance system that would track migrant boats 
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attempting to cross the Mediterranean.* And, in cities and towns across Italy, 
the children of immigrants who were born and raised in Italy were also being 
legally barred from Italian citizenship due to a restrictive nationality law that 
links citizenship to blood descent. 

These contrasts represented in dramatic fashion the coming together of the 
many forces that characterize our current conjuncture: explicit racial national- 
isms, heightened border securitization, and restrictions on certain forms of 
transnational mobility. Indeed, we are now firmly entrenched within what the 
Sardinian-Italian Marxist philosopher Antonio Gramsci infamously called the 
“time of monsters.” All around us swirl the morbid symptoms of late neolib- 
eral capitalism and ever more widespread economic precarity and dispossession. 
Alongside these rapidly intensifying political economic crises, our current mo- 
ment is also characterized by some ofthe largest-scale mass movements of people 
across borders in recent history. The global population of people displaced by 
economic instability, environmental degradation, the disintegration of authori- 
tarian regimes, and long-term insurgencies has reached its highest levels since 
World War II, and these transborder movements have been met with a prolif- 
eration of new technologies for the surveillance and fortification of national bor- 
ders.° And across the globe—from the United States, to Brazil, to the United 
Kingdom, to India, to Myanmar—there has been a frightening resurgence of 
explicitly racist, xenophobic nationalisms that seem to mark a break from the 
liberal “color blindness” that characterized the post-World War II era. 

Southern Europe, and Italy in particular, stands at the forefront of these global 
transformations. Still ravaged by the 2008 to 2009 Eurozone economic collapse, 
Italy has faced a series of national government failures along with long-brewing 
right-wing backlashes to migration, the transnational forces of globalization, and 
the European project itself.” In addition, Italy is an important port of arrival in 
the context of European refugee emergency, with both a relatively accessible 
Mediterranean geography and deep colonial ties to four of the primary African 
countries from which people have been so violently displaced en masse—Libya, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Somalia.’ Migrants who arrive in Italy face varying de- 
grees of neglect, marginalization, and outright violence. And, paradoxically (as 
a relatively young country with a tenuous nation-building project and long his- 
tory of being marginalized as “racially inferior” to a supposedly “Aryan” north- 
ern Europe), Italy has also emerged as a key node in the global far-right, neofascist, 
and white nationalist / Eurocentric political resurgence.’ 

In recognition of Italy’s geopolitical and analytical significance for under- 
standing the current conjuncture, critical scholars of migration have responded 
by investigating the securitization of the Mediterranean border, the politics and 
limitations of migrant solidarity movements, and even the lived experiences of 
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refugees. But comparatively understudied are the many concurrent contestations 
unfolding around national citizenship—mobilizations that have been dispropor- 
tionately propelled by the activism of Black people in Europe who are not nec- 
essarily migrants or otherwise recent arrivals in these countries. Yet, as the 
seemingly contradictory conferral of honorary Italian citizenship on deceased 
migrants and the criminalization of those who survived reveals, citizenship— 
and its profound historical entanglement with questions of racism and the poli- 
tics of difference—remains an important part of the analytical puzzle if we wish 
to understand just how the boundaries of Europe (and in a broader sense, the 
liberal nation-state itself) are being remade, negotiated, and undone today. 

One of the most prominent citizenship mobilizations unfolding in Europe 
today is the movement to reform Italian nationality law. Italy has among the most 
restrictive citizenship laws in Europe." Italian nationality is conferred on the 
basis of jus sanguinis (right of blood), which has left unrecognized and disen- 
franchised as many as nine hundred thousand children of immigrants who were 
born and raised in Italy." This is therefore the place from which my story be- 
gins. Contesting Race and Citizenship asks why and how so many Black Italians 
have adopted national citizenship as a privileged terrain of struggle over racial 
justice, inclusion, and belonging in Italy. In this book, I argue that citizenship— 
and specifically, the long-standing debate about the legal inclusion of Black 
subjects within European polities—is key to understanding the connection be- 
tween subtler, late-twentieth-century “color-blind” or “cultural” racisms and the 
resurgence of overt racial nationalisms during the last decade. After all, in the 
wake of World War II—after the horrors of Fascism and subsequent international 
campaigns challenging the “myth” of race—racism and racial nationalism did 
not simply disappear. Instead, they were re-embedded within the seemingly race- 
neutral apparatus of national citizenship. 

But rather than asking whether citizenship is inherently “good” and “just” 
(i.e., as the highest legal principle or a path to rights and inclusion) or “bad” and 
“unjust” (i.e., as an apparatus of racial exclusion or a form of liberal accommo- 
dationism), in this book I am more interested in the political work that citizen- 
ship does. National citizenship is a powerful yet often overlooked crucible within 
which racisms are being reproduced and reconfigured, new racial distinctions are 
articulated, and the constitutive exclusions of liberalism are laid bare. And, as 
generations of women of color, transnational, and postcolonial feminist theorists 
have argued, this process is in turn inextricable from the power-laden dynamics of 
gender and sexuality.’ Italy, as a post-Fascist country currently embroiled in the 
global resurgence of racial nationalisms, undoubtedly offers valuable historical in- 
sights about fascist entanglements of race, citizenship, and nation. But at the same 
time, a closer engagement with the linkages between liberal and fascist racisms in 
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the Italian historical record—and their reverberations in the present—also en- 
courages us to acknowledge racial nationalism not merely as an extremist, fas- 
cist aberration, but rather as foundational to the liberal nation-state itself. 

On an empirical level, this book represents one of the first full-length accounts 
of Black politics in Italy. I attend to the incredible proliferation of Black Italian 
movements, projects that address the Italian nation-state and the wider Black 
diaspora, the “unspoken whiteness” of Italian identity, and the interlocking rac- 
ist violence of Fortress Europe (the hardened external borders around Europe 
established in relation to the dissolution of borders between individual European 
countries as part of the supranational vision of the European Union).'* What are 
the possibilities and limitations of these emergent mobilizations? What new for- 
mations are possible, and what older ones are resuscitated in this attempt to 
challenge the racial borders of Italy and of Europe? I am interested in opening 
up discussions of the migrant “crisis” by focusing on a largely invisiblized gen- 
eration of Black people who were born or raised in Europe but have been thrust 
into the same racist, xenophobic political climate as the immigrants and refu- 
gees who are arriving in Europe across the Mediterranean Sea from the African 
continent. How are these Black Italians now actively remaking what it means to 
be Italian and to be European today? 

But this is not only a descriptive story of social movements and Black identi- 
ties.” The point of Contesting Race and Citizenship is not to problematize and 
surveil Black Italians—by asking questions such as whether they feel “more Ital- 
ian or more African.” Instead, I endeavor to show how their mobilizations ex- 
hume long-buried links between the bureaucratic apparatus of liberal citizenship 
and racism, a connection that has effectively paved the way for the explosion of 
far-right, neofascist, populist politics across Europe and much of the rest of the 
world. The new Black Italian politics point to the many contradictions at the 
heart of the liberal project, and of citizenship itself: Is it possible to mobilize for 
rights and recognition without reproducing the racial state? If, as Engin Isin 
writes, citizenship represents “how relentlessly the idea of inclusion produces 
exclusion’—namely, through the distinction between “citizen” and “alien’—then 
what new forms of differentiation and exclusion are emerging through efforts 
to expand Italian citizenship?! Does activism that engages with the racial state’s 
language of citizenship have the potential to radically reformulate that category 
from within—and to what extent can it inadvertently preclude the articulation 
of alternative solidarities between Black Italian citizens-in-waiting, migrants, 
and refugees?!” To answer these questions, in this book I trace not only mobili- 
zations for national citizenship, but also the more capacious, transnational Black 
diasporic possibilities that emerge when activists confront the ethical and po- 
litical limits of citizenship as a means for securing meaningful, lasting racial 
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justice—formations that are centered on shared critiques of the racial state, as 
well as shared histories of racial capitalism and colonialism. 

In Italy and beyond, citizenship has become a container for debates about the 
relationship between race and nation. In the United Kingdom, supporters of 
Brexit (the UK’s departure from the European Union) have explicitly contrasted 
the figure of the suffering white British citizen with the figure of the immigrant 
“undeserving poor.” And in the United States, former president Donald Trump 
repeatedly expressed his desire to abolish birthright citizenship because it cre- 
ates a “magnet for illegal migration.”!? DREAMers (undocumented individuals 
who arrived in the United States as young children) continue to mobilize in a 
tenuous state of legal liminality, held hostage by politicians who are using them 
as pawns to fund the further militarization of the US-Mexico border.” And in 
response to political criticism from the so-called “squad” of progressive Demo- 
cratic congresswomen of color—Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez of New York, Rashida 
Tlaib of Michigan, Ilhan Omar of Minnesota, and Ayanna Pressley of Massa- 
chusetts—Trump and his supporters responded with vitriolic tweets and chants 
of “Send them back!”?! The fact that three of these four women were born in the 
United States, and all four are American citizens, alludes to the ways that the 
question of who constitutes a legitimate national citizen is repeatedly made in- 
telligible through an overlaid grid of racial difference. To paraphrase a formula- 
tion coined by abolitionist geographer Ruth Wilson Gilmore, race and citizenship 
together constitute a powerful, “fatal coupling” in our modern world.” 


Entanglements of Race and Citizenship 


How did citizenship become such an important terrain of contestation over rac- 
ism in Italy? While a range of fields has attempted to comprehend the social, po- 
litical, and cultural dynamics of national citizenship, the answer to this question 
remains surprisingly elusive. Indeed, the strategic importance of national citi- 
zenship for Black Italians seeking to challenge biologically determined notions of 
Italianness points to some limitations in contemporary citizenship theory. 

The liberal sociology of citizenship has focused on citizenship primarily as a 
legal contract between the state and the individual that produces access to for- 
mal rights. Scholars working in this tradition have examined the various paths 
by which migrants become citizens, as well as the political, cultural, and histori- 
cal reasons for differences among countries’ nationality laws.” As Bloemraad and 
colleagues observe, these analyses often use distinctions between ethnic and civic 
conceptions of citizenship, or assimilationist and multiculturalist approaches to 
incorporation.” In response to these liberal understandings of citizenship as 
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access to formal rights, critical citizenship studies instead considers national 
citizenship in relation to dynamics of inclusion, exclusion, and differentiation.” 
While sociologists of citizenship have also recognized the exclusions inherent to 
the apparatus of national citizenship, critical citizenship studies tends to em- 
phasize the various forms of insurgent citizenship “from below” (urban citizen- 
ship, global citizenship, etc.) that have emerged as a counterpoint to the state’s 
exclusionary practices.”° But while these interventions represent a powerful 
reimagining of citizenship, race is often peripheral to these analyses, and the 
ongoing sovereignty of the state is downplayed in favor of these transgressive, 
nonnational acts of citizenship.” 

The field of Black studies has taken on the relationship between citizenship 
and racism through an analysis of Blackness’s position within liberal under- 
standings of rights, subjectivity, and political agency. As Orlando Patterson ar- 
gues, racialized chattel slavery represented “social death,” predicated on the 
preclusion of the right of natality; for this reason, newly emancipated Black 
Americans mobilized for US citizenship through claims to birthright citizen- 
ship that culminated in the passage of the Fourteenth Amendment.? In con- 
temporary accounts—particularly those focused on the United States—scholars 
emphasize the persistent condition of second-class citizenship for Black folk in 
the afterlife of slavery.” But in a different geographical context, Black European 
studies has instead emphasized the normative claim that Black people in Europe 
should be recognized as national citizens rather than migrants.” This is an in- 
tellectual and political project meant to contest the idea that Black people are 
eternally Europe’s outsiders—that they are perpetual migrants and newcomers, 
regardless of how long (and for how many generations) their communities have 
been firmly established in Europe.*! Indeed, as Barnor Hesse has observed, 
“[Black Europe] is located at the intersections of non-Europe / Europe, outside / 
inside, other / same, immigrant / citizen, coloniality / postcoloniality.”” 

When these North American and Black Europe studies approaches to citi- 
zenship are put into direct conversation with each other, what can inadvertently 
emerge is a teleology of Black politics across the diaspora that goes something 
like this: first, we should focus on achieving national citizenship; only then can 
we begin to question how the very categories of the liberal state are shot through 
with racism (and anti-Black racism specifically), in ways that ultimately preclude 
the realization of substantive citizenship. But this linear story did not square 
neatly with my experiences in Italy. I found that Black politics had taken on a 
range of divergent (rather than cumulative) forms, in which Black immigrants, 
refugees, and second-generation Black Italians were articulating distinct politi- 
cal goals and different relationships to citizenship. For Black people born and 
raised in Italy, citizenship was a means of obtaining rights; for newly arrived ref- 
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ugees, it functioned as a strategy of racial filtering and exclusion on behalf of 
the Italian state. 

In a 2019 Instagram post, the Italian-Ghanaian writer, curator, and medical 
student Theophilus Marboah highlighted what is at stake in Black Italian strug- 
gles for recognition, through this clever “remixing” of a James Baldwin quote 
from Notes of a Native Son: 


For the history of the American Negro is unique also in this: that the 
question of his humanity, and of his rights therefore as a human being, 
became a burning one for several generations of Americans, so burn- 
ing a question that it ultimately became one of those used to divide the 
nation.” 

For the history of the Black Italian is unique also in this: that the 
question of his citizenship, and of his rights therefore as a citizen, be- 
came a burning one for several legislatures, so burning a question that 
it ultimately became one of those used to divide the nation. 


Marboah’s reformulation is especially poignant because the original text is, in 
fact, an excerpt from “Stranger in the Village”—an essay Baldwin wrote about his 
experiences in Leukerbad, Switzerland (just about four hours from Milan, Italy). 
Baldwin describes a snowbound alpine village where “no black man had ever set 
foot,” on a continent where “the black man, as a man, did not exist,” except as an 
abstraction geographically bounded to Europe’s colonies. For Baldwin, this ob- 
servation is what distinguishes Europe from the United States, where “even as a 
slave, [the black man] was an inescapable part of the general social fabric and no 
American could escape having an attitude toward him.”*° Marboah’s engagement 
with Baldwin thus provides a subtle, yet loving, disruption of the comparison at 
the heart of “Stranger in the Village.” Marboah suggests that Blackness has long 
been central to Italian understandings of citizenship—and indeed, that it is pre- 
cisely the invisibilization of the Black man [sic] in Europe that has systematically 
externalized Black communities as foreign to European nation-states.5° By link- 
ing Baldwin’s analysis of rights, humanness, and Blackness to the Italian context, 
Marboah also helps us to see how “citizen” in Italy effectively functions as a racial 
proxy for the category of the “human.” 

In these ongoing struggles for citizenship, Black Italian activists have made 
use of shifting alliances and tactical engagements with the state for purposes that 
may include, but also extend beyond, the objective of nation-state recognition. 
Their relationship to citizenship is continually in motion—Black Italians alter- 
natively accept the terms of nation-state citizenship and sometimes reject them 
outright; they also “stretch” the discourses and practices of citizenship in the 
sense of Fanon’s famous stretching of Marxist analysis to the colonial context; 
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and they swerve citizenship, engaging strategically with it on the terrains of law, 
cultural politics, and political economy but simultaneously decentering it as the 
apex of anti-racist struggle.” Indeed, as Charles T. Lee argues, “social movements 
adopt a more variable use of political strategies, creatively negotiating with com- 
plicitous logics and antidemocratic powers to recraft spaces of social change in 
varied locations and social contexts.”** 


Black Mediterranean Geographies 
of Citizenship 


Why look at the racial politics of citizenship via Blackness—and specifically, 
Blackness in Italy? A significant proportion of the refugees landing on the shores 
of southern Europe from the Mediterranean are from sub-Saharan Africa, and the 
threat of a supposed “African invasion” figures prominently in far-right political 
messaging. But even beyond this current moment, the idea of Blackness has long 
served as a foil against which the boundaries of liberal categories (citizen, natural 
rights, sovereignty, freedom) were constructed. In the context of Italy, for instance, 
Heather Merrill notes that Blackness specifically works as a symbol of nonbelong- 
ing: “African bodies are (re-)marked as iconic signifiers of illegitimate belonging, 
represented for instance in media images of packed fishing vessels entering the 
country clandestinely through southern maritime borders, and in tropes of itiner- 
ant street peddlers and prostitutes, suggesting that their very being in an Italian 
place threatens the moral purity of the nation state”??? 

Yet the empirical context of Italy also demands that we move away from any 
generalized notion of Blackness (and its relationship to citizenship). After all, the 
Black diaspora in Italy includes refugees, asylum seekers, first-generation mi- 
grants, and foreign university students; it spans multiple generations, some with 
direct ties to Italy’s former colonies, and some who have been in Italy since the 
1960s; it includes people who were born in Italy, and individuals with a range of 
citizenship and immigration statuses. For this reason, scholars have increasingly 
turned toward the “Black Mediterranean” as an analytical framework for under- 
standing the historical and geographical specificities of Blackness in Italy and the 
wider Mediterranean region. This work explicitly draws on and extends Paul Gil- 
roy’s powerful theorizations of the Black Atlantic by asking how Blackness is con- 
structed, lived, and transformed ina region that has been alternatively understood 
as a “cultural crossroads” at the heart of European civilization, a source of dan- 
gerous racial contamination, and—more recently—as the deadliest border cross- 
ing in the world.!° My emphasis on this sort of “racial regionalization” points to 
the importance of geography and spatiality in understanding the politics of 
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Blackness—indeed, as recent work in the field of Black geographies has argued, 
Blackness is neither singular, fixed, nor ontologically predetermined.” 

Since the origins of the Italian nation-state itself, the process of constructing 
the ever-shifting racial boundaries of Italian citizenship has been bound up with 
notions of Blackness, Mediterraneanness, and the production of space.” Follow- 
ing the Risorgimento project of Italian national unification, which lasted from 
1848 until the incorporation of Rome as Italy’s capital in 1871, citizenship was 
defined in relation to both southern Italians and Africans. The consolidation of 
the geobody of Italy out of a patchwork collection of city-states and empires into 
a nation-state was intertwined with processes of internal colonialism.** Southern 
Italy was understood by northern Italian elites through an Orientalist lens of cul- 
tural and civilizational inferiority due to its perceived geographical and racial 
proximity to the African continent (i.e., the so-called Southern Question). This 
racial mapping must also be understood as a response to northern European ra- 
cial theorists’ dismissal of the Italian peninsula as a site of racially impure, degen- 
erated Mediterraneans.'' And, in a foreshadowing of the ways that Black Italians 
today draw on diasporic resources from Black Americans, these debates about 
southernness and Mediterraneanness in Italy also unfolded in relation to strug- 
gles over racism, nationalism, and citizenship in the United States. Giuseppe 
Mazzini, a politician, journalist, and leader of the Italian unification movement, 
once declared that Italians were the “the negroes of Europe’—a metaphor in- 
tended to highlight the subjugation of Italians and rally support for the national- 
ist cause.“ Across the Atlantic, in the United States, southern Italian immigrants 
were systematically classified as racially proximate to Black Americans (due to 
the transnational influence of the same racial theories that orientalized southern 
Italy during and after the Risorgimento), and were only fully incorporated into 
the category of whiteness around the mid-twentieth century. 

Italy’s precarious national-racial identity was also shaped in relation to its 
trans-Mediterranean empire building on the African continent, which was un- 
folding alongside national unification.“ And multiple, spatially extended 
diasporas—from the mass exodus of Italian emigrants after the Risorgimento 
to the large-scale arrival of African migrants in the 1980s and 1990s—have con- 
tributed to both the redefinitions of Italianness and the legal frameworks gov- 
erning citizenship. These observations about the geographies of Italian racial 
formation are very much in keeping with Etienne Balibar’s influential observa- 
tion that racism develops via both (super)nationalism and supranationalism.”” 
In other words, the particular conflation of race and citizenship in Italy was 
formed not only in relation to the consolidation of the new country’s national 
identity, but also through Italy’s participation in broader, transnational trajec- 
tories of Euro-Mediterranean race-thinking and imperialism. Contemporary 
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Black Italian struggles over citizenship today are therefore shaped by a long, 
global history of spatial contestation over the racial boundaries of Italianness 
in relation to Europe, Africa, and the Mediterranean. 

While the framework of the Black Mediterranean helps us to ground Black 
Italian politics in historical and geographical specificity, the Black Mediterra- 
nean is also not simply a claim to an incommensurable difference or exception- 
alism that sets the region apart from the rest of the world. Rather, drawing again 
on insights from Black geographies, supposedly “marginal” sites are actually re- 
lational spaces that offer profound insights about the workings of power and 
the organization of the modern world.** In this sense, then, Italy also becomes 
a powerful site from which to theorize about race, citizenship, and Blackness on 
a global (rather than purely regional) scale. After all, ifwe take Cedric Robinson 
at his word, the origins of racial capitalism actually lie in the Mediterranean, 
which served as a laboratory of sorts for the technologies of dispossession and 
exploitation that were then exported to the Atlantic.“ And today, some of the 
most powerful mobilizations against border fortification, state racism, and co- 
loniality are taking place across the Mediterranean. The duality of the Black 
Mediterranean as a site of both racist subordination and of innovative resistance 
reflects the many contradictions at the heart of the Mediterranean itself as a sym- 
bolic and material space. On the one hand, the Mediterranean has been a locus 
of engagement, exchange, and cultural florescence for thousands of years. On 
the other hand, it has long been a center of economic extraction, racist violence, 
and imperial ambition—indeed, today, the Mediterranean is immediately rec- 
ognizable as the symbol of Fortress Europe’s brutal border regimes. 

The Black Mediterranean is thus a site where many different historical forces 
and subjectivities have converged, in ways that complicate linear understand- 
ings of politics and solidarity. It is a place where racism, xenophobia, and (post) 
colonialism cannot easily be separated into discrete political and analytical si- 
los. For this reason, the Black Mediterranean is also a political demand—one 
that calls for radical and transgressive forms of solidarity that can actively sub- 
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vert state categories such as “migrant,” “citizen,” and “refugee.” As Ida Danewid 
contends, this is an ethical demand based not on abstract humanisms (like so 
many white European-led “migrant solidarity” movements), nor on biological 
or “blood” kinship ties, but rather on the shared histories of racist injustice and 
Black struggle across the Mediterranean, from colonialism to Fortress Europe.*° 
These Black Mediterranean struggles with, for, and against citizenship provide 
glimpses into what Katherine McKittrick in Demonic Grounds describes as “al- 
ternative spatial practices and more humanly workable geographies.”* 

Here, it is worth noting that Italy does not exhaust the geography of the Black 
Mediterranean. While this book is focused specifically on Italy, there are still 
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many other stories to be told. Spain, Portugal, and Greece, for instance, are notable 
as emerging sites of inquiry in the burgeoning field of Black Mediterranean 
studies. And beyond Europe, the broader Mediterranean region has long been a 
site of anti-Black racism, from the “slave markets” for sub-Saharan African mi- 
grant labor in Libya to the surveillance and violence enacted against sub-Saharan 
African migrants traveling through Algeria.” In addition, North Africa has also 
played a central role in the racial capitalist political economy of the Black Mediter- 
ranean, as a site of European aspiration for the establishment of new economic 
footholds on the African continent in the wake of post-World War II decoloniza- 
tion.” For this reason, Italy is not a stand-in for the Black Mediterranean as a 
whole; rather, I am interested in what the framework of the Black Mediterranean 
can disclose about struggles over race, nation, and citizenship in Italy today. 


The Black Diaspora in Italy 


Despite systematic denials and obfuscations, Italy was deeply entangled with both 
the Mediterranean slave trade (which, many historians argue, helped to establish 
the commercial foundations for the transatlantic slave trade) and African colo- 
nialism, in ways that continue to shape current contestations over the boundaries 
of Italianness and national citizenship.” As Cedric Robinson notes in Black 
Marxism, Italy was a major hub in the networks of trade, intellectual dialogue, 
and cultural production linking what would come to be known as the European, 
African, Arab, and Asian worlds.” In particular, between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the merchants and financiers of the Italian maritime republics 
established extensive Mediterranean trade networks. The use of enslaved labor 
(which, in this context, was not limited to Black Africans but also encompassed 
European Christians, Muslims, Jews, and Slavs) was central to agricultural pro- 
duction in the Italian outposts of the Mediterranean.* This economic system ulti- 
mately served as a template for the use of enslaved Africans in the Atlantic colonies 
during the transatlantic slave trade.” The Genoese in particular were key players 
in the lucrative trade that expanded rapidly from the Maghreb and the Mediter- 
ranean basin across the Atlantic Ocean.” Genoese merchant capitalists served 
as influential creditors and provided capital that ultimately “determined the direc- 
tion and pace” of Spanish and Portuguese expansion across the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, and the emergence of the transatlantic slave trade itself.” I’ve di- 
rected my attention to the writings of Cedric Robinson here because his work 
explicitly rearticulates the Mediterranean with the transatlantic slave trade, 
pointing to the deep historical ties that connected the Italian peninsula to the 
transnational circuits of racial capitalism and Blackness. 
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Italy was also a “strident imperialist” and significant colonial power, even be- 
fore the rise of fascism in the twentieth century.9° In the approximately seven 
decades from 1869 (when an Italian company purchased the Bay of Assab) to 
1943, Italy’s colonial footprint gradually spread over Eritrea, Somalia, Libya, 
Ethiopia, Albania, the Dodecanese Islands (in what is now Greece), and a forty- 
six-hectare territorial concession in Tientsin, China. The Italian Empire came 
to an end with the 1947 Treaty of Peace with Italy (part ofthe Paris Peace Treaty), 
through which Italy was forced to relinquish control of its colonies and occu- 
pied territories. Still, as Cristina Lombardi-Diop and Caterina Romeo note, Ital- 
ian geopolitical and economic ties persisted in many of the former colonies, 
even after formal political decolonization was complete—most notably in the 
trusteeship of Somalia from 1950 to 1960 granted to Italy by the United Nations.” 
In addition, the kinship ties, social networks, economic relations, and material 
infrastructure established through Italian colonialism laid the groundwork for 
the first waves of migration from North and sub-Saharan Africa to Italy during 
the second half of the twentieth century. 

From the time of Italian national unification at the end of the nineteenth 
century up until the mid-twentieth century, Italy was primarily a country of emi- 
gration. During this period, millions of Italians abandoned rural poverty in search 
of economic opportunity abroad—not only in the Americas, northern Europe, 
and Australia, as widely recounted in popular culture, but also in the Italian colo- 
nies of Africa. By the mid-1970s, however, Italy finally achieved a “net positive” 
immigration balance (i.e., more arrivals than departures). This shift resulted from 
both the enactment of restrictive entry or “guest worker” policies in countries that 
had previously been receiving Italian immigrants, such as Switzerland and Ger- 
many, as well as an increase in transnational labor migration into Italy spurred by 
the decline of Fordism (a system of industrial production characterized by, among 
other features, standardized assembly-line production, higher wages to support 
mass consumption, and state intervention to stabilize periodic crises through the 
promotion of full employment and the institution of welfare programs). 

According to Heather Merrill and Donald Carter, the first major generation of 
immigrants in Italy comprised mainly foreign contract workers and university 
students.8* During the 1970s, Wendy Pojmann explains, the largest groups of 
non-European immigrants living in Italy were men from Africa and the Middle 
East working in either unskilled manufacturing in northern Italy or agriculture 
in southern Italy, and women from the Philippines, Cape Verde, and the former 
Italian colonies in the Horn of Africa who were recruited by Catholic charities to 
provide domestic services for white Italian mothers who were increasingly work- 
ing outside of the home.® Toward the end of the 1980s, Italy's immigrant popula- 
tion began to represent a new plurality of national groups, most of which had no 
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apparent connection to Italy or Italian colonialism.® This fact distinguished im- 
migration to Italy from the patterns that characterized earlier sites of immigra- 
tion to Europe such as Britain, France, and the Netherlands. By 1991, North and 
sub-Saharan Africans constituted the second-largest immigrant population in 
Italy, surpassed only by Italian return migrants.” But while fears of a supposed 
“African invasion” continue to suffuse political discourse and mainstream media 
narratives in Italy, today the African immigrant population is actually far sur- 
passed by the number of Romanians and Albanians living in Italy. 

Italy does not collect official ethnoracial statistics (with the exception of data 
on certain historical linguistic minorities) —a legacy of post-Fascist reconstruc- 
tion after World War II. This absence of ethnoracial statistics in Italy makes it 
especially challenging to estimate the number of people of African descent liv- 
ing in Italy today. Still, it is possible to triangulate the numerical significance of 
this group from the various official “proxy” numbers that are readily available. 
The Istituto Nazionale di Statistica (or Istat, the country’s national statistics body) 
estimates that there are over one million Africans with non-Italian citizenship 
living in Italy, and that they make up roughly 20 percent of Italy’s immigrant 
population. About 360,000 hail from sub-Saharan Africa (primarily Senegal, Ni- 
geria, and Ghana). In addition, approximately 20 percent of children in Italy 
today have at least one immigrant parent, a number that demographers predict 
could grow in the coming years as white Italian birth rates decline.” 

Notably, Italy does not have banlieue-style peri-urban residential segregation 
on the same scale as countries such as France. This means that African immi- 
grants and their children are comparatively dispersed across many different 
neighborhoods, cities, and regions of Italy.” Historically, however, the Black pres- 
ence in Italy has been largely concentrated in the wealthier, industrial northern 
half of the country, particularly around the cities of the Industrial Triangle eco- 
nomic powerhouse (Milan, Turin, and Genoa). As immigration patterns con- 
tinue to change, however, the demographic balance of Black Italy has gradually 
begun to shift to the South, leading to rapidly expanding African communities 
in cities such as Naples and Palermo. 


From “African Immigrants” 
to “Black Italians” 


While scholars have devoted ample attention to the circumstances of first- 
generation African immigrants and refugees in Italy, the experiences of Black 
people born and raised in Italy remain comparatively understudied.” This con- 
stitutes a significant lacuna in the existing literature on race, immigration, and 
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citizenship in Italy. Indeed, the centrality of the refugee crisis in Italy raises the 
question of what can be learned by studying Black people who grew up in Italy 
in particular, as opposed to those who arrived as migrants. I believe, however, 
that the mobilizations of Black Italians (and the discursive repertoires that have 
cohered around citizenship reform activism) will also shape the terrain of strug- 
gle for newly arrived refugees. In other words, while Black Italians and Black 
refugees did not come to Italy at the same time, their stories are now profoundly 
intertwined even as they are positioned differently in relation to the possibili- 
ties, promises, and perils of Italian citizenship. 

One of the most notable characteristics of this generation of Black Italians is 
their hesitant transition toward a collective sense of Black identity and away from 
the category of “immigrant.” Heather Merrill and Donald Carter note that dur- 
ing the early years of migrant settlement in Italy in the 1980s and 1990s, new- 
comers from across Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia 
banded together in interethnic activist and labor organizations.” For these 
groups, “immigrant” as a form of collective identity performed important po- 
litical and coalitional work. Increasingly, however, Black Italians are rejecting 
the intergenerational imposition of the category “immigrant” (as seen, for in- 
stance, in the ubiquitous label “second-generation immigrant”). They are also 
turning away from an exclusive identification with specific African countries of 
origin, arguing that these national distinctions mattered more to their parents 
than to their own everyday lived experiences. Instead, they are moving toward 
new forms of self-identification that can capture the experience of racialization 
that stems from being born or raised in Italy. This shared condition is akin to 
what W. E. B. Du Bois called “double consciousness,” or what Frantz Fanon alter- 
natively described as dealing with “two systems of reference”—the lived experi- 
ence of fracture and alienation generated by daily engagement with racialized 
social and economic structures.” This doubleness, for both Du Bois and Fanon, 
occurs when Black people must view themselves simultaneously through the dis- 
torting veil of white prejudice and through their own modes ofself-understanding. 
Yet, this experience also generates what Du Bois in The Souls of Black Folk referred 
to as “second sight,” a “privileged epistemological standpoint” that allows Black 
folk to see the world as it is, laden with racist hypocrisy.” 

Over the course of interviews with Black Italians across Italy about their lives 
and preferred forms of self-identification in 2016, I was regularly told some ver- 
sion of the following after a moment of surprise, followed by careful reflection: 
“You know, I didn’t even begin to think of the term ‘Afro-Italian’ [or “Black Ital- 
ian’] until three, maybe two years ago.” This is confirmed in a 2002 article by 
Jacqueline Andall, “Second-Generation Attitude? African-Italians in Milan,” one 
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of the earliest studies focusing on the children of African immigrants in Italy.” 
Andall observed that the young people she interviewed saw Blackness and Itali- 
anness as mutually exclusive categories. Indeed, many of her interlocutors found 
it easier to identify with a general sense of Europeanness, African identity, or a 
wider Black diasporic consciousness than with Italianness specifically. Yet she 
also predicted that the up-and-coming “younger second generation” of African 
Italians might not necessarily dismiss the possibility of being both Black and 
Italian as many of the older, “involuntary pioneers” had done previously.” When 
she wrote this almost twenty years ago, Andall’s hunch was absolutely correct: 
the children of African immigrants today are increasingly organizing them- 
selves under the collective terms “Afro-Italian” and “Black Italian.” 

Many of my friends in Italy have related to me some iteration of a story in 
which they grew up understanding themselves as Italian, but then experienced 
an episode around high school that brought into sharp relief the reality that this 
recognition did not run in both directions. One of the founders of the popular 
blog Afroitalian Souls told me the following one overcast afternoon in Milan in 
2016, as we sipped coffees in the trendy canal neighborhood of Navigli: 


For me, I grew up seeing myself only as Italian. I knew that I was Afri- 
can, but I was Italian, period. Because the few Africans I saw outside of 
my family were not regarded well, so I grew up saying, “I am Italian, 
you are African; we are not the same.” Then I went to Uganda, I fell in 
love with my country, and I thought, wow, I didn’t realize that I was 
always missing something! ... When I came back here, I thought to my- 
self, geez, I am also Italian! Then when I had trouble getting Italian 
citizenship, I said, “Well, who cares about those Italians, I am also Af- 
rican.” And so I decided from that day, I was only African. I went from 
one extreme to another. Because I thought to myself, I was born and 
raised here. Why don’t they consider me to be Italian? Why do I have 
to go through this whole hassle with citizenship? . . . Now, however, Im 
finding a balance. The fact that Italians don’t accept me doesn’t mean 
that I have to stop seeing myself as Italian.”* 


Changing demographics certainly play a part in this story: Italy became an 
important country of immigration in the 1980s and 1990s, so the children of the 
immigrants who arrived during those decades and settled primarily in the indus- 
trial cities of northern Italy and around Rome are now well into their twenties 
and even their thirties. In other words, they have lived through humiliating epi- 
sodes of discrimination at the hands of their high school teachers; they have 
struggled, and often failed, to successfully petition for Italian naturalization on 
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their eighteenth birthdays; they have dealt with racism when applying for jobs or 
apartment hunting; and they are old enough to vividly remember the racist and 
misogynistic attacks in 2013 that were directed by right-wing politicians against 
Italy's first Black cabinet member, the Italian-Congolese former minister of inte- 
gration and member of the European Parliament Cécile Kashetu Kyenge.”?? 

Yet demographic momentum alone cannot explain the growing visibility of 
activism under the banners of “Black” or “Afro-Italianness.” It is also a deeply 
uncertain and precarious time in Italy, one in which Black Italians have been 
forced to publicly demonstrate their worthiness as citizens-in-waiting as a direct 
response to the scapegoating of Blackness as a drain on scarce state resources and 
a threat to national integrity. In the context of such racialized refusal of recogni- 
tion, Black Italians have marshalled practices like entrepreneurship and ideas such 
as the sedentarist logics of birthplace to legitimate their presence in Italy.8° They 
are actively reworking the boundaries of Italianness, displacing blood and biologi- 
cal descent in favor of attributes such as cosmopolitan hybridity, economic pro- 
ductivity, and local cultural fluency. Increasingly, however, Black Italians are also 
questioning the normative “script” of citizenship activism for the ways that it gen- 
erates new and pernicious forms of racial distinction between “assimilable” Black 
citizens-in-waiting and “nonassimilable” Black migrants. And from these chal- 
lenging conversations about the meanings of national citizenship and its relation- 
ship to racial justice, exciting new political horizons have begun to emerge—ones 
that look beyond the Italian nation-state to imagine much more capacious dia- 
sporic and Black Mediterranean solidarities. 


Methodological Approaches 


An investigation of race, nationalism, citizenship, and Blackness in contemporary 
Italy poses a number of methodological challenges.*! The persistence and inten- 
sification of regionalism in Italy—often glossed as “fragmentation”—means that 
one cannot easily generalize from one part of Italy to the entire country. The sites 
of Black Italian organizing in Italy are also geographically dispersed. The cen- 
trality of the Internet and social media to the circulation of diasporic resources, 
creation of alternative media, and enactment of visibility politics among Black 
Italians poses a further challenge to a spatially bounded analysis. The Internet 
has become a haven for emerging conversations (and arguments) among a spa- 
tially dispersed generation of Black Italians. Through an ever-growing number 
of Facebook pages, YouTube channels, and blogs, Black Italians have been able 
to connect, achieve new levels of visibility, and create relatively autonomous 
spaces for discussion, political organizing, and cultural production. 
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For these reasons, the multiplicity of practices by which Black Italians are ar- 
ticulating Blackness and Italianness, and attempting to challenge Italian ethnic 
absolutism, cannot be adequately contained within one community center, 
neighborhood, or city.” This emergent Black Italia does not have a singular geo- 
graphical referent, but rather emerges from the interstices of everyday life, in 
what Heather Merrill calls “Black spaces.”* It spans photo shoots in Milan’s 
Piazza del Duomo about respecting the bodily integrity of Black women; 
Afrobeat-influenced DJ sets in Rome attended by Black Italian youth and their 
white Italian schoolmates; efforts to decolonize high school curricula in Bolo- 
gna; international sporting events during which racist outbursts incite conver- 
sations about whether Black players can be representatives of Italy; a growing 
community of writers remapping Italian colonial history in relation to the pre- 
sent; and online spaces for sharing news from across the African diaspora. Cap- 
turing the density and complexity of these networks therefore requires a 
different sort of methodological approach that does not take for granted places 
and subjectivities as bounded. As McKittrick observes, the “nowhere of black 
life . . . provides a template to imagine the production of space not through patri- 
archal and colonial project trappings . . . but instead as a project that . . . engenders 
relations of uncertainty.”** In this sense, then, the simultaneous “nowhere” 
and “everywhere” of Black Italy represents less of a methodological challenge to 
overcome than a conceptual and political opportunity to contest the idea of the 
Italian nation-state as a discrete and homogenous unit, and of Black subjects as 
hopelessly contained within naturalized and pathological spaces.* 

Contesting Race and Citizenship is based on multisited, mixed-methods re- 
search carried out between 2013 and 2019 with Black activists, artists, and en- 
trepreneurs from across Italy. I conducted in-depth interviews and participant 
observation at activist meetings, cultural festivals, workshops, protests, and other 
events. I undertook virtual ethnography of social media communities oriented 
on citizenship and Black cultural politics across platforms such as Facebook, 
YouTube, and Instagram. I engaged in content analysis of reporting on migra- 
tion and citizenship issues in Italy from the 1980s to the present. I drew on a 
range of cultural texts as alternative forms of Black knowledge production, in- 
cluding novels, memoirs, poetry, films, and music by Black Italian artists. I delved 
into the archives of nineteenth-century Italian positivist scientists to study the 
relationship between race, geography, and Italian national identity. And I en- 
gaged in critical public policy analysis of Italian immigration and citizenship 
laws. 

Because most African immigrants in Italy reside in the country’s northern 
and central regions, and the major cities in those regions are important hubs of 
Black political organizing, most of my fieldwork was carried out in the northern 
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half of Italy.8° In particular, Milan, Brescia, Verona, Padua, Turin, Bologna, and 
Rome were key sites of research for participant observation, interviews, and ar- 
chival research over the course of this study. I did, however, also spend time in 
southern Italy and had the opportunity to interview Black activists from Naples 
and Sicily—experiences I describe in this book’s conclusion. I even traveled be- 
yond Italy, going to sites such as Amsterdam to see how the emergent Black Ital- 
ian diasporic politics I was studying engaged and linked up with Black European 
mobilizations in other countries. 

A focus on everyday negotiations of citizenship constituted an important part 
of both my research praxis and my conceptualization of citizenship struggles. 
There has been a tendency among some scholars of migration to hail the ab- 
stracted figure of the refugee, whom they portray as embodying a fugitive form 
of “citizenship from the margins,” and who in turn is recruited as a polyvalent 
analytical vehicle for unpacking the violence of the state and its borders. On the 
other hand, there is a vast literature on the relationship between race, nation, 
and citizenship from the interrelated fields of cultural studies and American 
studies—but this work has been largely conceptual, and less geographical in 
scope.” Ultimately, these various approaches, for all of their radical and deeply 
consequential theoretical insights about sovereignty, marginality, and the racial 
state, have not been able to fully contend with the fact that national citizenship 
still matters for so many marginalized groups. Indeed, this paradox only be- 
comes evident through a close engagement with the ways different groups en- 
gage with citizenship (and its limits) in the realm of the everyday. 

In this sense, then, my orientation on national citizenship in Contesting Race 
and Citizenship is not an arbitrary conceptual choice, but rather is guided by the 
empirical demands of my research. I must admit that I did not set out to study 
citizenship when I first arrived in Italy to work on this project in 2013—in fact, 
I had assumed that to focus primarily on citizenship was to take for granted the 
exclusionary categories of liberal statecraft. Instead, I was interested in the ways 
the Italian-born children of African and Afro-Latinx immigrants were increas- 
ingly collectively identifying as “Black” or “Afro” Italian, as opposed to the “Gha- 
naian-” or “Nigerian-Italian” labels favored by the generation of their parents. 
But I soon found that I could not avoid encountering citizenship: almost every 
discussion about Blackness I had during my years of fieldwork inevitably cir- 
cled back to questions of Italian citizenship, nation-state (non)recognition, and 
the racial dimensions of jus sanguinis and jus soli (right of blood) as legal frame- 
works for the concession of citizenship. Whether or not activists agreed on the 
extent to which struggles for racial justice should focus on national citizenship, 
it invariably constituted the backdrop to most discussions about the past, pre- 
sent, and future of Black Italian politics. 
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While I came to these discussions about citizenship equipped with a theo- 
retical framework that emphasized national citizenship’s constitutive and racial- 
ized exclusions, I was also not comfortable arguing that my activist friends had 
been duped—that, as victims of false consciousness, they were naively putting 
their hopes for racial liberation in the hands of the racial state. Indeed, I have 
no interest in presenting a sort of “gotcha” story, in which the punch line of the 
book is that my interlocutors were actually wrong about the point of citizenship 
all along. My commitment, instead, is to understand how activists came to their 
particular understandings of citizenship in relation to the project of racial 
justice—with all of its possibilities and limitations.’ After all, as profound the- 
orists of their own conditions, they were always acutely aware of these contra- 
dictions, and their entanglements consistently pushed me to complicate my own 
sometimes overly narrow and binaristic understandings of citizenship. 

In the spirit of Frantz Fanon’s phenomenological approach, then, this book 
privileges the analytical, political, and ethical significance of lived experience 
for understanding the dimensions of a particular conceptual problem-space.*? 
Indeed, I am interested in how Black Italian racial subjectivity is constituted, 
experienced, contested, and mobilized in relation to the many everyday sites and 
processes of racist violence Fanon described—including the gaze, epidermaliza- 
tion (the “fixing” of racial difference in the body), and language. The fact that 
the lived experience of Black Italianness was, for so many of my interlocutors, 
so intimately mediated by citizenship, in turn directed my analytical focus to 
the co-constitutive relationship between race and citizenship in the construc- 
tion of the Italian nation-state. And because I could not easily brush aside citi- 
zenship, I then became interested in what political lessons the entanglements of 
race and citizenship could offer for Black struggles in other contexts. 

As a self-identified Black Italian, I structured my engagement with these ques- 
tions in a way that was necessarily reflexive, but also attentive to differences of 
power. I came to this research because the entanglements of race and citizen- 
ship in Italy have intimately shaped my own life. My mother is a white Italian 
who grew up in the small town of Trescore (about one hour from Milan); my 
father is a Black American who was born in rural Virginia and grew up in Oak- 
land. They met when my father was drafted into the US Army and stationed in 
Italy; they married in Italy in 1976, and several years later returned to Califor- 
nia, where I was born. Our household was bilingual, and I actually spoke Italian 
before I started speaking English. And since my mother was the youngest of thir- 
teen siblings, I grew up spending every summer (and often winter) with her family 
in Italy. This is all to say that my life has been shaped by a deep connection to both 
diasporic Blackness and Italianness. I was struck by the profound resonances be- 
tween the stories of Black Italians in Italy and my own lived experiences, and 
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their insights ultimately helped me understand myself and my family in power- 
ful new ways. 

But at the same time, I have the privileges of relatively unfettered transna- 
tional mobility that come with an American passport and an elite US academic 
institutional affiliation.” In addition, I have Italian citizenship thanks to the 
same descent-based jus sanguinis framework that has simultaneously disenfran- 
chised so many of my Black Italian comrades. In other words, despite the fact 
that I was born in California and they were born or raised in Italy, I am an Ital- 
ian citizen simply because my mother was also born an Italian citizen. Yet it is 
also undeniable that I lived my research intimately, on the surface of my skin. I 
regularly endured the same types of questions that implicitly mapped race onto 
citizenship—“But where are you really from?” and “Where did you learn to speak 
Italian so well?”—that my interlocutors so frequently cited. 

Ultimately, by grounding my analysis in these kinds of everyday negotiations 
and lived experiences (including those of my interlocutors and my own), I came 
to understand citizenship not simply as the highest goal of liberal politics, but 
rather as a complex, ambiguous, and deeply fraught terrain of struggle that can 
nonetheless become a platform for the articulation of other sorts of radical po- 
litical solidarities. For that reason, this book is structured to trace a still-unfolding 
narrative and historical arc—as activists organize around citizenship, navigate 
the limits of liberal categories, and begin articulating other kinds of political vi- 
sions and formations. 


Overview of the Book 


Contesting Race and Citizenship is organized into two parts. Part I, “Citizenship,” 
explores the challenges and contradictions that can arise when Black anti-racism 
advocacy is yoked to the goal of national citizenship. Chapter 1, “Italian Eth- 
nonationalism and the Limits of Citizenship,” follows the emergence of the 
movement to reform Italian citizenship law from jus sanguinis to jus soli. While 
some scholars have been quick to dismiss these mobilizations as insufficiently 
radical because they are oriented on a politics of state recognition, I argue that 
they can actually reveal the complex ways that the boundaries of Italianness are 
being redrawn in the midst of interlocking economic, demographic, and migra- 
tion “crises.” I show that as Black Italians become entangled in the ambiguous 
process of redefining Italianness away from racialized notions of blood descent 
and toward the supposedly “race-neutral” categories of culture and birthplace, 
they are in turn shaping the terrain of political struggle in Italy for newly ar- 
rived refugees from the African continent. 
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Chapter 2, “Black Entrepreneurs and the “(Re)Making’ of Italy,” focuses on 
one surprising branch of these citizenship struggles: entrepreneurship. During 
the last half decade, there has been a veritable explosion of Black Italian women’s 
entrepreneurship oriented on natural hair care, cosmetics, and African fashion. 
Drawing on interviews and participant observation with a group of young Black 
entrepreneurs, I show that these “Made in Italy” A fro-businesses are important— 
yet politically ambiguous—sites of struggle over access to Italian citizenship. In 
particular, Black women entrepreneurs are leveraging their businesses to advance 
glamorous and cosmopolitan images of Black life in Italy. Invoking older no- 
tions of Italo-Mediterranean meticciato (mixedness), these entrepreneurs also 
assert their worthiness as potential citizens by claiming that their diasporic net- 
works can resolve Italy’s economic stagnation and restore the country’s status 
as a vibrant cultural and economic crossroads. Yet such claims only become leg- 
ible in contrast to the figure of the refugee. Rather than a deracialization of 
Italianness, we instead witness the production of new distinctions between 
“productive” Black citizens (or citizens-in-waiting) and “unproductive” Black 
refugees—distinctions that invoke a much older liberal history of the racialized 
“undeserving poor.” 

Chapter 3, “Mediterraneanism, Africa, and the Racial Borders of Italianness,” 
takes a step back in time. I situate contemporary debates in Italy about race and 
citizenship within a much longer trajectory of racial formation in the Mediter- 
ranean region, focusing on four key moments: national unification and colonial 
expansion, fascism, postwar reconstruction, and Italy’s transformation into a 
country of immigration. Drawing on research conducted in the archives of 
nineteenth-century Italian racial scientists, I show that (in contrast to what hap- 
pened in northern Europe), meticciato was not necessarily seen as a threat to 
racial purity in the fledgling Italian nation-state. In fact, at times it was also un- 
derstood as a source of racial and cultural invigoration—a potential solution to 
the challenges of modernity. Italy’s geographical proximity to Africa generated 
a range of efforts by scientists, politicians, and intellectuals to clarify the rela- 
tionship between Italianness and Blackness. I argue that this historic precari- 
ousness of Italian “whiteness” in relation to northern Europe ultimately created 
a unique opening for Black activists to mobilize for a widening of the racial 
boundaries of Italian citizenship. At the same time, however, claims about Med- 
iterranean racial fluidity can also (sometimes inadvertently) work to subsume 
and invisibilize Blackness within the overarching category of “mixedness.” 

Part II of the book, “Diasporic Politics,” explores the new political horizons 
that emerge when activists confront the limits of citizenship. While Black Ital- 
ians continue to mobilize for access to Italian citizenship, they are also increas- 
ingly engaged in forms of community that subtly challenge or undermine the 
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exclusionary functions of liberal citizenship. Chapter 4, “Translation and the 
Lived Geographies of the Black Mediterranean,” tracks the emergent politics of 
Black Italy in the aftermath of the 2016 murder of Nigerian asylum seeker Em- 
manuel Chidi Nnamdi. Drawing on participant observation and multiyear col- 
laborations with several Black Italian organizations, I narrate the various ways 
Black activists attempt to craft a language that can attend to the specific con- 
tours of racism and exclusion in Italy. In this chapter, I also reintroduce the con- 
cept of the “Black Mediterranean,” a framework that characterizes the dense 
relations of cultural contact and racist violence linking southern Europe and Af- 
rica. The Black Mediterranean, I argue, provides an antidote to the whitewashed 
vision of Mediterranean mixing critiqued in chapter 3—while also allowing for 
historically and geographically situated engagements with the dense material 
and symbolic networks of Italian Blackness. While Black people born or raised 
in Italy have only relatively recently begun to refer to themselves collectively as 
“Black Italian” or “Afro-Italian,” I argue that these exciting new conversations 
draw on resources from across the global Black diaspora to contend with the 
possibilities of Black life in Italy today. 

Chapter 5, “Refugees and Citizens-in-Waiting,” explores alternative forms of 
Black Italian political organizing that do not necessarily regard citizenship as a 
primary goal. Drawing on anthropologist Yarimar Bonilla’s notion of “strategic 
entanglement,” I argue that Italy’s continued descent into far-right ethnonation- 
alism has sparked an important shift in Black Italian politics.” Specifically, 
Black Italian activists are increasingly using shifting alliances and tactical en- 
gagements with the Italian state apparatus for purposes that include, but also 
extend beyond, the objective of formal nation-state recognition. I focus on the 
work of a group of Italian-born Eritreans in Milan who self-organized in re- 
sponse to the arrival of large numbers of Eritrean refugees and asylum seekers 
to the Porta Venezia neighborhood in 2015. Rather than draw distinctions based 
on birthplace or legal status, they instead sought to craft new and transgressive 
sorts of political alliances—based on what I call Black Mediterranean diasporic 
politics—oriented on the shared ties of anti-racist and anticolonial diasporic 
struggle. 

Finally, the conclusion considers the broader implications of this Italian story. 
Southern Europe has become a hothouse for the many, seemingly apocalyptic 
forces shaping our present, from economic precarity and austerity to ethnon- 
ationalism and fascism to global mass migrations met by deadly border regimes 
and walls. I travel to southern Italy and speak to Black activists in Naples to con- 
sider how this conjuncture has taken shape in a “marginal” region of a “mar- 
ginal” European country ina “marginal” corner of the Black diaspora. Through 
these engagements, I conclude that the Black Mediterranean actually represents 
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an instructive limit case wherein colonial legacies, neoliberal practices of mi- 
gration management, and historically sedimented forms of anti-Black racism 
have all come together to produce not only new dynamics of racist violence and 
exclusion, but also inspiring new practices of border-transgressing, diasporic 
solidarity. 


Part 1 


CITIZENSHIP 


ITALIAN ETHNONATIONALISM 
AND THE LIMITS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Until the middle of the 1980s, when Italian society was homog- 
enous, defining citizenship was automatic; today, instead, being a 
society composed of diverse people, languages, religions, cultures, 
and ethnicities, the system is more complex. 


—Francesco Occhetta, “La cittadinanza in Italia” 


For the extracomunitario [non-EU citizen], the condition of being a 
foreigner becomes like a biological fact from which it is impossible 
to escape. 


— Clelia Bartoli, Razzisti per legge 


On a bright sunny morning in March 2016, a group of thirteen activists from 
across Italy converged outside a stately palazzo near the central Termini train 
station of Rome. We buzzed our way through the formidable wooden doors of 
the building and proceeded together up the stairs. As we headed through an of- 
fice into its main conference room, we passed a poster of the Italian-Eritrean 
activist Medhin Paolos. Her arms were folded across her chest, a confident smile 
on her face, all above the bolded words “L'Italia sono anch’io” (I am Italy, too). 
We eventually took our seats in red chairs surrounding a translucent conference 
table. The tinny hum of cars and scooters zooming along the busy Roman street 
below filtered through the windows. 

This meeting had been organized by Rete G2 (2G Network), a national advo- 
cacy organization comprising “second-generation” Italians who had been mobi- 
lizing for over a decade to reform Italy's nationality laws and make it easier for the 
Italian-born children of immigrants to become Italian citizens. The original 
founders of Rete G2 were now in their late thirties and forties, and many were 
raising young children. As such, they were eager to reach out to a younger genera- 
tion of activists to invigorate the movement with new ideas and mobilization 
strategies. Two months earlier, they had sent personal invitations to individuals 
who had been active on Rete G2’s Facebook page but were not formally part of 
the group’s organizational core—these were people who themselves had large on- 
line presences and, in many cases, were also actively engaged in projects around 
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anti-racism, Black Italian representation, youth empowerment, and women’s em- 
ployment. I had been invited to come down from Milan to observe and partici- 
pate in this meeting by a friend and research participant, herself one of Rete G2’s 
original members. 

The conditions that had prompted this meeting were dire, to say the least. The 
lower house of the Italian parliament had approved an attenuated version of a 
citizenship reform proposal in October of the previous year, but the bill remained 
stalled in the Italian Senate. Despite months of backroom lobbying meetings 
with legislators and staffers working in the Chamber of Deputies offices of Mon- 
tecitorio in Rome, Rete G2 organizers did not have a clear sense of when, if ever, 
the proposal would reach the Senate floor for formal consideration. 

The broader political climate did not help the situation, either. The effects of 
the 2015 Mediterranean refugee crisis continued to reverberate across the coun- 
try, prompting wildly xenophobic predictions that an expansion of citizenship 
rights to the children of immigrants born and raised in Italy would precipitate an 
unstoppable “invasion” of foreigners on Italian soil. A terrorist attack in Paris in 
November 2015, for which the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) claimed 
responsibility, subsequently reignited fears about the establishment of a radical 
Islamic “foothold” in Italy—a country where Catholicism has come to stand in as 
an uneasy proxy for whiteness and national identity.’ And last but not least, the 
upcoming Italian municipal elections meant that politicians were unwilling to 
take a decisive stance on citizenship reform—not only to avoid alienating voters, 
but also because of their uncertainty over how an expanded electorate that in- 
cluded the children of immigrants could shift the balance of political power. 

Back in the conference room, we proceeded to go around the table and take 
turns introducing ourselves. The “old guard” of Rete G2 was clustered at one end 
of the table, while the newer participants had assembled at the other end. The 
group ranged in age from early twenties to mid-forties, with a wide swath of na- 
tional backgrounds represented: Ethiopia, Morocco, Nigeria, Ghana, China, 
Albania, Eritrea, Chile, Argentina. Some had come to Italy as small children with 
their parents, while others were born in Italy; some were born with Italian citi- 
zenship, others had finally become naturalized after battling for years with the 
Italian immigration bureaucracy, and yet others were still waiting to become citi- 
zens of the country they had called “home” for their entire lives. Their individ- 
ual stories of legal nonrecognition revealed the affective or emotional significance 
of citizenship, which is too often reduced in political discourse and political the- 
ory to a dry matter of bureaucracy and physical papers. A lack of Italian citi- 
zenship had cost many of these activists potential jobs and educational oppor- 
tunities; they could not vote, nor could they travel easily to other countries. Yet 
beyond these more concrete or “material” concerns, restricted access to citizen- 
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ship had also set into motion paralyzing identity crises and feelings of inferior- 
ity for many. 

But despite this deep and abiding sense that citizenship was more than just a 
bureaucratic formality, the activists gathered expressed a range of differing opin- 
ions about why citizenship mattered so much. Indeed, as the conversation un- 
folded over an eight-hour day, some consequential differences began to emerge 
in the ways that people made sense of the purpose of citizenship, its limits, and 
how to organize effectively and ethically for the right of citizenship in a pro- 
foundly hostile political climate. These questions might, at first glance, seem 
painfully obvious and self-evident; after all, liberal social theory usually takes 
for granted the idea that national citizenship should be the ultimate goal for im- 
migrants and their children. But for the activists who had gathered in Rome 
that day—whose lives had been so intimately shaped by their limited access to 
Italian citizenship—things were not so simple and clear-cut. Indeed, the nuances 
of the activists’ lengthy conversation about citizenship suggested that any dis- 
cussion of the politics of citizenship must start from the complex and sometimes 
contradictory lived experiences of those whose lives are most intimately shaped 
by restrictive citizenship laws. 

“How does it feel to be a problem?,” W. E. B. Du Bois famously asked in The 
Souls of Black Folk.? According to Du Bois, being a problem was both a psycho- 
logical burden and a window onto the racist hypocrisy that constituted Ameri- 
can democracy. In other words, the double consciousness that Black folk in the 
United States experienced—the result of being forced to measure themselves ac- 
cording to a set of standards that were never truly meant to include them— 
actually afforded them the unique ability to identify patterns of inequality and 
injustice.? But what does Du Boisian double consciousness look like in con- 
temporary Italy? After all, given the particularly contested history of whiteness 
and nation building in Italy, is it accurate to describe this consciousness as merely 
double, or is it actually multiple? 

In the case of the children of immigrants who had gathered in Rome for the 
Rete G2 meeting, their unique “multiple consciousness” was the product of a life- 
long negotiation of Italy’s ever-shifting (and increasingly exclusionary) stan- 
dards of membership—standards that could at different moments entail assess- 
ments of their language and dialect abilities, cultural competency, birthplace, 
length of residence, bodily habitus, and phenotype. It was additionally shaped 
by their own everyday experiences as part of the Italian social fabric, as well as 
their negotiations of a form of social liminality wherein they could be interpel- 
lated neither as Italian “natives” nor as immigrants or refugees. As such, their 
discussion about how best to mobilize for citizenship rights also shed light di- 
rectly onto the ways that normative understandings of Italianness and Italian 
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citizenship were shot through with unspoken ideas about race and the racial 
characteristics of “true” Italians. 

The debates that day hinged on two interrelated issues. First, who should have 
access to citizenship, and why? Was there a real difference between birth on Ital- 
ian soil versus long-term residency in Italy from childhood? Should one’s eligi- 
bility for citizenship be determined by the number of years she or he had spent 
in Italian schools, or by their parents’ possession of a long-term residency per- 
mit? And what about the parents themselves? Could advocating for a law that 
expanded citizenship rights for the children of immigrants born and raised in 
Italy drive a painful wedge between generations, pitting the seconda generazione 
against their first-generation immigrant parents in a battle for legitimacy and 
recognition as authentically “Italian”? 

And second, what form should their ongoing mobilizations for citizenship re- 
form take? Did it make sense to march in the streets, making themselves visible to 
the Italian public as “invisible citizens,” or would they only attract public scrutiny 
and endanger the larger cause? This question was linked to a broader philosophi- 
cal matter—namely, what citizenship actually means. For some, it was urgent to 
stage mass demonstrations in which the children of immigrants could display 
themselves as culturally Italian “through and through.” But for others, this ques- 
tion of cultural performance was a red herring—the real question was one of 
rights. If white Italians were not forced to endure tests of cultural authenticity in 
order to be recognized as full citizens, then why should this be required (infor- 
mally or otherwise) of the children of immigrants who had grown up in Italy? In 
fact, our group introductions at the beginning of the day had been momentarily 
interrupted by a telling exchange between Angela, one of the newcomers, and 
Almaz, one of the founding members of Rete G2, about precisely this matter: 


ANGELA: I was not able to get citizenship when I turned eighteen. Citi- 
zenship is an important component of life, and at first, I felt like I 
needed that paper to prove that I was Italian. 

ALMAZ: You know, as seconda generazione we are forced to “carry the 
flag,” to be extra Italian, but we should also have the right to cri- 
tique the country. The document is something else. 

ANGELA: Before, I felt like I had to be the most Italian. But now I want 
citizenship as a right. I have worked, contributed, gone to school. 

ALMAZ: But citizenship is not given based on merit. 

ANGELA: Citizenship blocks opportunities. When a job requires Italian 
citizenship, you have to create other opportunities for yourself. It was 
important for me to realize that other people didn’t have citizenship; 
I felt like I was alone, like this was a reflection of my character.® 
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This dialogue, and others like it throughout the day, suggested that important 
shifts were underway. One was, of course, temporal—a generation had aged 
through the movement, and a younger cohort was beginning to explore diverse 
tactics and modes of engagement. But there was also an expanding plurality of 
philosophies at play about the politics of citizenship itself. Many of the young 
people who were invited to the meeting that day had been occupied with ques- 
tions of racism and Blackness primarily—not necessarily citizenship. And the 
ongoing refugee crisis meant that many activists found themselves in the un- 
comfortable position ofhaving to distinguish themselves publicly not only from 
their parents, but also from newly arrived African refugees—a stance that often 
contradicted their own deeply held kinship obligations and political commit- 
ments. Indeed, many activists expressed concern that the notion of a teleologi- 
cal, intergenerational transformation from “immigrant” into “Italian” was leaving 
people behind. 

The meeting that day complicated the celebratory narratives that are often 
recounted in popular media about immigration and citizenship, in which mi- 
grants or their children slowly progress from being outsiders to insiders—a nar- 
rative that also presumes the boundaries of citizenship to be stable, immutable 
social facts. But how did citizenship become one of the primary means of advo- 
cating for racial inclusion in Italy in the first place, and what work does this con- 
flation do? How have citizenship reform activists become entangled with the 
process of redefining Italy's legal, racial, cultural, and economic boundaries? And 
what are the consequences of these reconsolidations of Italianness? To be clear, 
this is not a story of citizenship per se, nor is it a story of what happens when 
people become citizens. Instead, it is a story of how different groups make sense 
of citizenship, and how the possibility of becoming a citizen produces subjects 
in different ways. 

In this chapter, therefore, I seek to understand why and how citizenship 
emerged as a privileged terrain of struggle over institutional racism and racial 
inclusion in Italy. Is it indeed possible to “de-racialize” Italian citizenship, or does 
any engagement with the apparatus of citizenship beyond outright refusal in- 
evitably reproduce the exclusionary dynamics of the racial state? The citizenship 
mobilizations of the children of immigrants in Italy reveal the complex ways that 
Italianness is currently being reconfigured in the midst of interlocking economic, 
demographic, and migration “crises,” generating newer forms of differentiation 
and exclusion. 

To capture these shifts, I trace a brief history of Italian citizenship law, as well 
as the movement launched in 2005 to reform the country’s citizenship law toward 
a moderate form of jus soli, or right of birthplace. These mobilizations have re- 
cently opened up a series of powerful conversations among activists about the 
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actual meaning and purpose of citizenship, as well as the relationship between 
access to citizenship and other political projects such as refugee rights and the 
inclusion of Black Italians within the material and symbolic boundaries of Ital- 
ianness. Notably, in 2017 the Italian philosopher and public intellectual Giorgio 
Agamben openly announced his opposition to jus soli citizenship reform in It- 
aly on the grounds that national citizenship is the problem, not the solution, to 
the violent regimes of exclusion and differential incorporation plaguing totali- 
tarian regimes and liberal democracies alike in the modern world. 

Using Agamben’s controversial provocation as an incitement to discourse, I 
look back to the prehistory of the Italian citizenship reform movement to dem- 
onstrate that the turn to citizenship in Italian anti-racism activism was not 
inevitable—and that citizenship reform activists are not simply naive and mis- 
guided in their efforts.’ I argue that the 1990s were a key moment when racial 
nationalism became structurally embedded within the apparatus of citizenship, 
a process that was also entangled with ideas about the market and productivity. 
While the standard narrative is that Italian racial nationalism disappeared along 
with state fascism after World War II, this relationship merely took on a new 
form as Italy underwent a dramatic transition from being a country of emigra- 
tion to becoming a country of immigration. Ultimately, this development had 
the effect of establishing nation-state citizenship as the dominant terrain of 
struggle for racial justice and inclusion in Italy. But at the same time, this devel- 
opment has also created a troubling dilemma for activists, one in which their 
legal efforts to expand the boundaries of Italianness can also be co-opted by the 
state to perpetually reproduce citizenship’s racialized “outside”—this time, in 
the figure of the sub-Saharan African refugee. 


A Fragmented Nation: Different 
Diasporas and the Contours of 
Italian Citizenship 


As I noted earlier, Italy has among the most restrictive nationality laws in Eu- 
rope.’ This is true even considering that after several decades of heated debate 
about the “integration” of migrants and their children, jus sanguinis (right of 
blood or descent) is still the dominant principle governing the acquisition of citi- 
zenship in Europe, and no European country has absolute jus soli citizenship like 
the United States.” Currently, the children of immigrants in Italy compose ap- 
proximately 15 percent of new births in Italy, or 10 percent of the country’s total 
youth population." Yet, because Italian citizenship is conferred on the basis of jus 
sanguinis, the children of noncitizen immigrants who were born and raised in 
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Italy are not automatically granted Italian citizenship at birth. In fact, Italy is one 
of eight countries that signed but never ratified the 1997 European Convention 
on Nationality, an agreement stipulating that member states should facilitate the 
acquisition of citizenship for all people born in the country.” While minors born 
to naturalized immigrant parents are granted Italian citizenship at birth, Italy's 
restrictive citizenship laws have made it a very difficult and labyrinthine process 
for first-generation immigrants in Italy to naturalize in the first place. 

The nationality law currently in force in Italy, Law No. 91 of 1992, specifies 
that the children of immigrants automatically inherit the nationality of their par- 
ents at birth. On reaching the age of majority, or eighteen years old, they sub- 
sequently have a one-year window during which they can apply for Italian 
citizenship." Technically, this means that children born in Italy to immigrants 
have a longer wait than immigrants themselves before they are eligible for citi- 
zenship in Italy—eighteen years, versus the ten years of legal residency required 
for immigrants to naturalize. To apply for naturalization, applicants must pro- 
vide proof of continuous Italian residency and pay an application fee of 250 eu- 
ros, among other application requirements. 

Even for those who have lived in Italy from birth, proving continuous resi- 
dence is not always a straightforward matter. As Jacqueline Andall has observed, 
many children of immigrants who would have been technically eligible for citi- 
zenship on turning eighteen have been unable to trace proof of continuous resi- 
dence because their parents did not register their births with the local anagrafe 
(civil registry).! For instance, the children of Eritrean immigrants who arrived 
in Italy in the 1970s and took up residence in “occupied” or squatted homes due 
to housing shortages did not always have their births officially registered. When 
they applied for Italian citizenship on turning eighteen, they found themselves 
lacking official documentation to prove that they had been resident in the coun- 
try from birth, and were thus ineligible to petition for Italian citizenship.! In 
another more recent case, a young man had his citizenship application rejected 
because there was a short period of his childhood when his parents were unem- 
ployed and between homes. Although he attempted to make up for the gap in 
his residency with school records, this was insufficient—the apparent assump- 
tion was that he could have been flying back and forth from his parents’ home 
country in West Africa daily to attend school in Italy! 

For applicants who are able to meet these requirements, the Italian naturaliza- 
tion process still has no guarantees. Many applicants find themselves languishing 
in interminable bureaucratic limbo, since the processing time for naturalization 
requests varies dramatically across the regions of Italy. For instance, in Modena— 
which has seen citizenship requests double over the course of the last four years— 
not a single one of the three thousand requests filed through the province’s online 
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system in 2015 had been processed as of the beginning of 2016.” Finally, for those 
whose requests are approved, their citizenship is formally a concession, not a right 
(unlike citizenship via marriage), granted based on “the interests of the State and 
the national community?! 

Italian census estimates suggest that Law 91/1992 has left between six hun- 
dred thousand and nine hundred thousand children ofimmigrants without citi- 
zenship.! The impacts of Italy's restrictive citizenship laws are thus profound 
and far-reaching. Children without Italian citizenship cannot easily go on school- 
sponsored field trips outside of Italy with their classmates; often, they must re- 
quest a visa first, and on return they must re-enter Italy through the customs 
line for non-EU citizens.” Without Italian citizenship, the children of immi- 
grants cannot apply for jobs through the state system of concorsi pubblici, which 
encompasses career fields ranging from policing and law to medicine and teach- 
ing. They cannot vote in local or national elections. Perhaps the greatest source 
of fear for the children of immigrants who are unable to successfully petition 
for Italian citizenship is that they must live in Italy on the equivalent of a work 
permit (which requires a formal contract with an employer), a student visa (which 
requires enrollment in higher education), or a long-term residency permit (which, 
among other stipulations, requires the maintenance of a minimum income level). 
The loss of legal residency thus carries with it the statistically small but nonethe- 
less real possibility of deportation to a parental home country that they might 
have never visited, and whose language they might not speak comfortably.? In 
sum, Italy’s citizenship laws presume that the children of immigrants are fun- 
damentally foreigners, despite having been born on Italian soil, having attended 
Italian schools, and speaking Italian as a first language. 

But it is important to note that jus sanguinis in Italy was not inevitable. Rather, 
the shifting contours of Italian citizenship law were shaped by the contentious 
spatial project of Italian unification and nation building at the end of nineteenth 
century. The Risorgimento, or Italian national unification process, was com- 
pleted in 1871 when Rome was incorporated as the country’s capital. Nonethe- 
less, the Italian nation-state has been characterized since its inception by deep 
and intractable political, economic, and cultural “fragmentation” between the 
economically prosperous and industrialized North and the agricultural, impov- 
erished South.” Indeed, the debates that unfolded in the context of Italian na- 
tional unification about the boundaries of citizenship closely paralleled those 
taking place in the post-Civil War United States, which faced similarly interlock- 
ing questions about the relationship between an agricultural South and indus- 
trial North, the place of Blackness within the nation, and the potential citizenship 
rights of long-subjugated, racialized, and economically exploited groups.” 
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The first attempt at a comprehensive Italian nationality law, the 1865 Codice 
Civile (Civil Code), allowed citizenship in some cases for those born in Italy; this 
was part of an effort to recognize the contributions of foreigners who fought in 
the wars of Italian unification.?‘ Jus sanguinis only became enshrined in Italian 
law in 1912, with Law No. 55/1912. This new nationality law was enacted in re- 
sponse to the contradictory pressures of nation building, internal differentiation, 
and diaspora that plagued the new Italian nation-state. During this period, the 
fledgling Italian nation-state was engaged in the process of producing the con- 
tested category of “Italian citizen” in relation to multiple, racially fraught Southern 
Questions—northern Europe versus southern / Mediterranean Europe, northern 
Italy versus southern Italy, and Italy versus its new African colonies.” Shortly after 
national unification, millions of Italians began to leave Italy in search of work 
abroad, establishing emigrant colonie in countries across the Americas.”° And 
even before the project of national unification was complete, Italy had also begun 
projects of “demographic colonialism” in the Horn of Africa, moving in step with 
the rest of Europe’s scramble for African colonies.” From the time of Italy’s hu- 
miliating defeat at the Battle of Adwa in 1896 up until the early twentieth century, 
the former model of “emigrant colonialism” was generally regarded as a “pressure 
release valve” for shunting off excess populations that was preferable to demo- 
graphic colonialism in Africa—additionally, emigration would also extend Italian 
interests elsewhere in the world.?8 It was only after Italy's seizure of Libya during 
the 1911-12 Italo-Turkish War (and the overall improvement of the Italian econ- 
omy at the beginning of the twentieth century) that the Italian government began 
actively attempting to recall Italian emigrants, who could then settle this new 
North African colony. 

In this context, Cristiana Giordano argues, jus sanguinis (conferred via the 
paternal line) was seen by lawmakers as a way to construct “a notion of nation- 
ality as a tenacious bond that could endure emigration and be passed down to 
descendants in the diaspora.””® Legal restrictions prohibiting the acquisition of 
citizenship by the children of white Italian men and Black African women from 
the Italian colonies in the Horn of Africa were not overturned until 1952.°° In 
addition, until 1975, women could lose their citizenship if they married men with 
non-Italian citizenship.” Relatedly, it was not until 1983 that the ability to trans- 
mit Italian citizenship by birth was deemed to be the constitutional right of 
women in addition to men.” Prior to 1983, under Italian law a family’s citizen- 
ship always followed that of the paterfamilias, or male head of household. 

The legal boundaries of Italian citizenship have thus never been stable; in- 
stead, they have repeatedly expanded and contracted since the Risorgimento. The 
apparatus of citizenship via blood descent was not a “natural” outcome of Italian 
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nation building, but was rather the product of a set of historically and geographi- 
cally specific debates about the impacts of regional fragmentation, mass emigra- 
tion, and colonialism on the bonds of the national community. While the 1912 
nationality law was enacted in response to the challenges posed by an outward- 
moving Italian diaspora, debates about Italian citizenship since the 1980s have 
focused on the impact of non-Italian diasporas entering Italian space. In this con- 
text, the new boundary figures on which these newer citizenship debates hinge 
are migranti (immigrants), stranieri (foreigners), extracomunitari (non-EU citi- 
zens), and rifugiati (refugees, typically assumed to be African). 

Today, however, Italian political commentators (including those who are gen- 
erally supportive of a reform toward jus soli) frequently assert that citizenship 
was a relatively straightforward matter before Italy became a country of immi- 
gration in the 1980s and 1990s. As the epigraph at the beginning of this chapter 
from Jesuit journalist Francesco Occhetta suggests, this claim relies on the in- 
vention of a mythical Italian past characterized by a bounded and homogenous 
national body. This stable sense of italianita, the story goes, was rudely inter- 
rupted by the arrival of large numbers of postcolonial migrants at the end of the 
twentieth century. But the history of Italian nationality laws reveals that the 
question of citizenship in Italy is far more complex than these recent commen- 
tators would suggest. In fact, Italian citizenship has been more a question of man- 
aging difference and spatial dispersal than of maintaining internal homogeneity 
and national boundedness—from regional differences, to colonial encounters, 
to the spatially extended ties of large-scale emigration. It is for this reason that 
in her magisterial history of Italian nationality law from 1861 to 1950, Sabina 
Donati argues: “To be Italian, to become Italian and to exercise rights and du- 
ties in the peninsula as Italian citizens meant very different things at specific 
points. ... Metaphorically, the changing laws and debates concerning citizen- 
ship can certainly be useful pencils for researchers when trying to give form to 
and grasp the historically evolving and changeable meanings of italianita.”* As 
Donati goes on to explain, citizenship and national identity do not move in lock- 
step. At times, citizenship laws may reflect particular ideas and ideals of Italian 
nationhood, but generally speaking, “there is no causal link between national 
identity and nationality laws.”*4 

Because jus sanguinis is not the natural outgrowth of a stable, unitary no- 
tion of italianita, it is open to challenges and transformation. In addition, this 
Italianness is not formally codified and transmitted through state institutions 
as in explicitly assimilationist countries such as France, so it is open to constant 
negotiation and contestation.” In this spirit, “second-generation” activists have 
argued that descent-based citizenship enshrines a racialized notion of Italian- 
ness that is sharply at odds with the country’s increasing demographic diver- 
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sity: a generation of new Italians who should have automatically earned the right 
to Italian citizenship by virtue of the fact that they were born on Italian soil are 
systematically disadvantaged by policies that enshrine a biologistic conception 
of Italianness. For many of these activists, the shared characteristics that define 
Italian citizenship today should not be blood, parentage, or descent, but rather 
the influence of birthplace and the bonds of culture and language. In this way, 
citizenship reform activists have now become entangled in the processes by 
which the Italian state has historically defined who is (or should be) and who is 
not (or should not be) an Italian citizen. 


“I Am Italy, Too!”: The Jus Soli 
Citizenship Reform Movement 


The implications of these new divisions became especially pronounced as effects 
of the 2015 Mediterranean refugee crisis began to intensify. Many of the most 
prominent citizenship reform activists in Italy are of African descent, and the ma- 
jority of the refugees arriving in Italy via the Mediterranean are from sub-Saharan 
African countries such as Nigeria and Eritrea. As these “second-generation” activ- 
ists were forced to resist their conflation with African refugees on the grounds that 
they are Italians, not immigrants, their strategies also raised challenging questions 
about the limits of nation-state citizenship as an approach to inclusion—and spe- 
cifically, racial inclusion. These sorts of questions have intensified the debates 
around citizenship in Italy, not only between second-generation activists and poli- 
ticians, but also among activists themselves. 

Analyses ofthe Italian citizenship reform movement have tended toward one 
oftwo dominant narratives. On the one hand are celebratory accounts of second- 
generation activists who are attempting to radically transform and expand the 
definition of Italianness.#”? On the other hand are more skeptical accounts of 
activists who have naively linked their struggles for social justice to nation-state 
recognition.’ The story I wish to tell, however, departs from both these frame- 
works. I am interested instead in the consolidation of the categories of “second 
generation” and “Italian without citizenship” as the basis for collective political 
action, and the way that these efforts in turn implicate activists in the conten- 
tious project of redrawing the boundaries of Italian inclusion and exclusion at a 
moment of perceived, interlocking “crises’—what Stuart Hall presciently de- 
scribed as the interplay between “positioning” and “being positioned.”*° 

The number of children with non-Italian citizenship has grown by almost 
300 percent since 2002, from a total of 288,950 to 1,087,016 minori stranieri in 
2014.* Indeed, as the “problem” of immigration increasingly figured into political 
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and academic debates about the borders of Italy, a quiet generational shift was 
gradually underway. Immigrants who settled in Italy in the 1970s, 1980s, and 
1990s were now raising children on Italian soil—children who, despite having 
spent their entire lives in Italy, were not legally or socially recognized as citizens. 

In 2005, a group of children of immigrants in Italy came together to form 
Rete G2. While this was not the first national Italian organization comprising 
the children of immigrants (Giovanni Musulmani d’Italia, or Young Muslims 
of Italy, was founded in 2001), it was the first to engage in political action around 
a shared “general identity as ‘second generation.”*! Rete G2 was actually an out- 
growth of informal social gatherings in Rome, during which a group of friends 
would meet regularly to discuss their shared experiences. They quickly found 
that while their parents had emigrated to Italy from many different countries, 
their own subjectivities converged on the shared condition of not being recog- 
nized as Italian. A common lament during these gatherings was that they found 
themselves being constantly asked the same question by strangers: “Ma, dove 
hai imparato a parlare così bene l’italiano?” (“Where did you learn to speak Ital- 
ian so well?”)—an Italian version of the spirit-crushing, Fanonian “Look! A 
Negro!” moment of interpellation.”” It was in these sorts of exchanges that the 
hidden racial criteria floating beneath the supposedly neutral cultural markers 
of Italianness suddenly became evident—speaking fluent Italian was simply not 
enough to make one register as properly Italian. 

During a conversation over spiced teas at an Eritrean bar in Milan during 
the summer of 2014, Zahra (herself Italian-Eritrean) fondly reminisced about 
the early days of Rete G2: “Rete G2 emerged from very personal needs, in Rome, 
in 2005—from things that touched our lives every day. The main objective [of 
citizenship reform] was selected because it’s not useful to have ten items on your 
agenda and then not get to any of them. But at first, we started by doing mutual 
aid. It was like therapy. People would come together and chat, talking about the 
most basic things, like their hair, like having an Afro.”* As a formal voluntary 
association, Rete G2 engages in two other broad sets of activities beyond advo- 
cacy for citizenship reform. First, they serve as a social network for the Italian- 
born and -raised children of immigrants who are scattered across the Italian 
peninsula. In fact, one of their first public initiatives was to establish an online 
forum for young people to connect, share their stories, and ask questions about 
the naturalization process.** For instance, a commenter once posted on the Rete 
G2 forum that he was having difficulty finding documents that would prove he 
had lived in Italy continually since birth. Another commenter responded with 
advice, noting that she had success using vaccination records as proof of resi- 
dency in her own citizenship application. 
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In addition, the organization has also been involved in a series of national 
media campaigns that are intended to challenge public perceptions of who is Ital- 
ian. Often, these projects (such as a collaboration with the children of midcen- 
tury Italian immigrants in Switzerland) show how Italy's own history of mass 
emigration has complicated questions of national identity. During an interview 
at a bookstore in Rome in 2014, Ibrahim, an Italian of Libyan descent and one 
of the founders of Rete G2, explained this prong of their strategy: “Citizenship 
is the main objective, but we have to also work on the image that Italy has of 
itself. Italy is only ever represented as white and Catholic. This has not changed 
in the last ten years. Changing the law also means putting this model into cri- 
sis. Italy is a country that still doesn’t accept immigration.”* 

The organization’s choice of name is significant as well. While the sociologi- 
cal concept of second generation has been subject to thorough academic critique, 
Rete G2 activists use this term rather differently from most mainstream schol- 
ars of migration.'° For them, seconda generazione is not intended to serve as a 
stable sociological referent. Instead, it refers to the broader sense of demographic 
and social transformation represented by a new generation of young people who, 
in some way or another, have “non-Italian” backgrounds. In this way, Rete G2 
has stretched the “second generation” label to include people who arrived in It- 
aly as young children, as well as adoptees and children of mixed backgrounds. 
As Zahra elaborated: 


Back in 2005, people didn't talk about these things as much. In Italy, 
they have always talked about immigration, but about the children of 
immigrants? Never. And now there is criticism of the term “2G.” I lis- 
ten to the critiques, but the way I see it, it’s a good thing that there is 
this debate. Because before, people didn’t even have this identity, but 
now they can debate it. It’s a privilege! We didn’t invent the term; we 
just used it in the name Rete G2. Sociologists invented the term. We 
took it and expanded the definition, because people talk about all of the 
divisions in the second generation. We wanted to be more inclusive. We 
include people who were born here, who came here when they were very 
young, even people who were adopted. In Rete G2, we wanted to bring 
all of these people together. They are different ages, they come from dif- 
ferent cities, they have different accents, but they are all Italian and 
something else. 


For members of Rete G2, the term seconda generazione is in effect a political 
claim about the future of Italy. Rete G2 activists argue that Italy’s dramatic tran- 
sition from a country of emigration to a country of immigration in the 1980s 
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and 1990s has produced an unstoppable demographic transformation that de- 
mands the country come to terms with its own history of colonialism and rac- 
ism, and with the very tenuousness of Italian national identity itself. 

In 2011, Rete G2 launched the L'Italia Sono Anch’io campaign along with a 
coalition of nonprofit partners and national labor unions. The goal of this cam- 
paign was to gather fifty thousand signatures (the threshold required to present 
a proposal by popular initiative to the Italian legislature) in support of a peti- 
tion for a new citizenship law.” The campaign was an unprecedented success, 
ultimately collecting the signatures of two hundred thousand Italian citizens. 
The original proposal from the L'Italia Sono Anch’io campaign included auto- 
matic citizenship for any child born to an immigrant who had been legally resi- 
dent in Italy for at least one year, as well as a simplified path to citizenship for 
those who arrived in Italy as children or who were born in Italy to parents with- 
out a residency permit.** The proposal also called for a reduction in the time re- 
quired for naturalization for adult immigrants, from ten to five years. A second 
proposal developed for the L'Italia Sono Anch’io campaign would have also 
granted foreigners legally resident in Italy for at least five years the right to vote 
in local and regional elections.” 

L'Italia Sono Anch’io’s proposals were delivered to the Italian legislature in 
2012. Finally, on October 13, 2015, the Camera dei Deputati (the Chamber of 
Deputies, the lower house of the Italian parliament) approved a citizenship re- 
form bill that incorporated elements of the popular initiative proposal, along 
with parts of twenty other proposals related to citizenship.” Cécile Kyenge, It- 
aly’s then-minister of integration and the country’s first Black government min- 
ister, contributed significant international attention and visibility to this 
campaign. In 2013, Kyenge (following the PD’s list of legislative priorities for the 
first hundred days of the newly constituted Letta cabinet) established jus soli citi- 
zenship as a centerpiece of her agenda, publicly declaring several times in the 
media that “whoever is born in Italy is Italian.” 

The law ultimately approved by the Camera dei Deputati departed in some 
significant ways from the original proposal developed by Rete G2 and the L'Italia 
Sono Anch’io campaign. Encouragingly, the Camera bill included an amend- 
ment that would have allowed people who were older than eighteen to retroac- 
tively obtain citizenship. On the other hand, however, the provision that would 
have reduced the residency requirement for naturalization was eliminated. In 
addition, whereas the original proposal only required parents to be legally resi- 
dent in Italy for one year, the new proposal required at least one parent to be in 
possession of a long-term residency permit and to pass an Italian language test. 
Finally, the Camera’s proposal emphasized a form of citizenship acquisition 
called jus culturae (right of culture). Jus culturae links citizenship for people who 
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arrived in Italy as children to their time spent in the Italian school system. In 
other words, those who arrived in Italy before the age of twelve could become 
citizens after five years of school, while those who arrived between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen could acquire citizenship after living in Italy for five years, 
completing a full scholastic cycle, and obtaining an educational qualification 
(e.g., a high school or vocational school diploma). While the original L'Italia Sono 
Anch’io proposal did include one path to citizenship linked to school, jus cul- 
turae was hailed as an innovation of the Camera’s bill, which emphasized this 
route while attenuating other possible paths to citizenship.” 

The move toward jus culturae elicited a range of responses among citizen- 
ship reform activists. One founder of Rete G2 explained her ambivalence dur- 
ing a public forum in 2016: “We would have preferred a different form for the 
kids, something tied to the parents” permesso di soggiorno instead of school. 
Because school makes it seem like citizenship is a cultural thing.” Yet this mo- 
ment also signaled a significant shift already underway in the tone of citizen- 
ship reform activism. Activists had long sought to challenge the narrow 
conception of Italian national belonging enshrined in Italian citizenship law by 
pointing to both the historic and contemporary pluralities of Italianness.® But 
some groups had now begun to emphasize a “cultural citizenship” that could be- 
come the basis of a deracialized citizenship (see figure 1.1, for example). The 
proposal of jus culturae rests on the assumption that the Italian-born and -raised 
children ofimmigrants have been thoroughly infused with the “essential” cul- 
tural qualities of Italian national culture—that they are not foreigners, but prac- 
tically (if not phenotypically) indistinguishable from white Italians in terms of 
language and habits. This was thus a timely and politically astute strategy that 
at once allowed activists to (1) subversively “talk back” to the structural racism 
of citizenship laws;° (2) refute the right’s xenophobic claims that jus soli would 
lead to a “foreign invasion”; and (3) appeal to sympathetic centrist politicians 
with a liberal multicultural narrative of an ever-expanding Italian national 
family. 

The 2012 documentary 18 Ius soli, by Italian-Ghanaian filmmaker Fred Ku- 
wornu, is emblematic of this kind of culturalist understanding of Italian citi- 
zenship. In one memorable promotional clip, an Italian-Nigerian rapper shares 
his Italian cultural bona fides against a bright blue background, the same shade 
used on the jerseys of Italian national sports teams: “I love pizza, I eat lasagna... . 
I mean, I sing Italian songs to my friends! So that makes me an Italian, just like 
my friends.”*° It is not surprising that these words were uttered by a Black Ital- 
ian interview subject: Black Italians have long been overrepresented in the citi- 
zenship reform movement, precisely because Blackness and Black people are 
marked as the most extreme symbols of national nonbelonging in Italy.” For 
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FIGURE 1.1. “Cultural citizenship” in practice? A poster drawn by a multi- 
cultural group of children from an elementary school summer camp in Rome, 
displayed at a citizenship reform protest outside the Pantheon in 2017. Their 
text reads: 


I AM ITALIAN BECAUSE: 

Monia: Italy is my reality. 

Hasanov: Italian is easier. 

Christian: There are more opportunities in Italy. 
Thomas: | like the landscapes. 

Arianna: | love pizza. 

Jeremy: | like soccer. 

Pierpaolo: Because in Italy there is safety and freedom! 


Source: Author photo. 


this reason, global Black hip-hop style and other resources from across the Black 
diaspora have also figured prominently in citizenship reform activism.” In 2012, 
for instance, Rete G2 released a CD titled Straniero a chi? (Foreign According to 
Whom?), which featured a collection of original tracks by a group of seconda 
generazione musicians, the majority of whom were rappers, hip-hop producers, 
or reggae artists. The centrality of Black cultural products in the movement in 
fact speaks to the power of the “outernational, transcultural” politics of the Black 
diaspora, even beyond the Black Atlantic.5* 
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At the same time, the circulation of images of Black Italians eating pizza and 
lasagne can also obscure the limitations of a culturalist approach to citizenship. 
At first glance, the turn to “common culture” does seem to offer the possibility 
of an Italianness delinked from race.” The Italian-Ghanaian soccer star Mario 
Balotelli, for instance, is frequently described by the Italian press as having a 
markedly bresciano accent (an accent typical of Brescia, the region in northern 
Italy where he grew up)—the assumption being that if one were not able to see 
the color of his skin, he could be mistaken for a white Italian.9° The embrace of 
cultural citizenship similarly presumes “race” and “culture” to be diametrically 
opposed systems of categorization; in this understanding, culture is by exten- 
sion a less rigid and essentializing means of defining the parameters of group 
membership than race.®! As Stuart Hall argued, however, culture and race are 
really just “racism’s two registers.”® While biological understandings of “race” 
arguably reached their peak during the midcentury fascist regimes, race has his- 
torically been a polyvalent category that could never be reduced to just blood or 
phenotype. Rather, race can be more accurately understood as a power-laden, 
floating signifier that is made meaningful through religion, culture, geography, 
mobility, bodily practice, and social associations for the purpose of calcifying 
difference and arranging groups into hierarchies. 

Still, while activists admitted that the new reform bill did not contain all of 
their original demands, its approval by the Camera dei Deputati was nonethe- 
less met with widespread celebration. And in fact, many children of immigrants 
actually supported the move toward citizenship via jus culturae because it gave 
them another way to legitimate their Italianness to a racist and xenophobic Ital- 
ian public—specifically, through the “facts” of shared language and schooling. 
This optimism, however, sadly proved short-lived. By the time the group of ac- 
tivists had gathered in Rome for the meeting recounted at the beginning of this 
chapter, the reform bill had been languishing in the Italian Senate for over five 
months. The right-wing Lega Nord party had introduced thousands of nonsense 
amendments to the bill, simply to slow its progress through the Senate’s com- 
mittees.** Right-wing opposition to citizenship reform in the Italian parliament 
at this time conflated refugee arrivals via the Mediterranean, the threat of radi- 
cal Islamic terrorism, and the supposed dangers of citizenship reform. Under 
the brash front-page headline “More Immigrants = More Attacks,” the conser- 
vative Italian newspaper Libero argued that summer: “Italy has not yet been 
struck [by terrorists] because Islamists are less numerous. But above all because 
Italy does not give citizenship to people who are born here; that way we can drive 
them out if they do bad things. Too bad the Left wants to introduce jus soli.”® 

After the approval of the citizenship reform bill in the Camera, a group of 
older citizenship activists and younger recruits splintered off from Rete G2, 
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FIGURES 1.2A AND 1.2B. Scenes from the October 13, 2016, flash mob in 
Rome. 


Sources: Author photos. 


demanding more direct action and public protests in support of citizenship re- 
form. Expressing frustration with what they perceived as excessive backroom 
lobbying and legislative advocacy, this new group coordinated a series of flash 
mobs in major cities around Italy to mark the one-year anniversary of the citi- 
zenship reform bill’s approval in the Camera. Organizing under the banner of 
Italiani senza Cittadinanza (Italians without Citizenship), large groups of ac- 
tivists descended on Padua, Bologna, Reggio Emilia, Rome, Naples, and Pal- 
ermo on October 13, 2016, draped in ghostly white bedsheets to symbolize their 
status as forgotten, “invisible citizens” of Italy (see figures 1.2a and 1.2b).°° The 
flash mobs were also accompanied by a national media campaign that included 
the distribution of “citizenship postcards” (see figure 1.3) featuring images of 
individual italiani senza cittadinanza as small children alongside their emo- 
tional, firsthand stories of growing up and attending school in Italy. 

The flash mobs were incredibly successful in bringing wider public atten- 
tion back to the subject of citizenship reform in Italy. But some children of 
immigrants saw these efforts as misguided, with the potential for unforeseen 
political consequences. As the mobilizations unfolded, one Black Italian re- 
searcher and filmmaker shared her reservations with me: “They are conflating 
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"Questa é una delle mie foto più belle di 
quando ero alle elementari. C'è tutta la 
mia classe. Ero tranquilla e felice con i 
miei compagnetti, ignara di essere una 
straniera nel Paese in cui sono nata e in cui 
sarei cresciuta. Oggi che sono finalmente 
cittadina italiana e continuo a studiare e 
investire sulla mia formazione, correndo 
da un corso all'altro, mi capita di riflettere 
ancora sulla mia condizione e su quella di 
altri giovani. Mi chiedo: vale la pena 
offrire il mio "sudore" intellettuale e le mie 
future competenze professionali ad un 
Paese che ha aspettato 18 anni prima di 
riconoscemi Cittadina?". 


FIGURE 1.3. A citizenship postcard featuring the story of Assita, a Black 
Italian of Ivorian descent, surrounded by her elementary school classmates in 
Palermo. She writes: 

“This is one of the best photos from when | was in elementary school. My 
whole class is here. | was relaxed and happy with my classmates, unaware that 
| was a foreigner in the country where | was born and raised. Now that | am 
finally an Italian citizen and | continue to study and invest in my education, 
running from one class to another, it has occurred to me to reflect again on my 
condition and that of other young people. | ask myself, Is it worth offering my 
intellectual ‘sweat’ and my future professional skills to a country that waited 
eighteen years before recognizing me as a citizen?” 


Source: Italiani senza Cittadinanza Facebook page (https://www.facebook.com/italianisenzacittadinanza 
/photos/1839181636363233). 


identity or belonging with a bureaucratic matter. Citizenship is bureaucratic; it 
doesn’t mean that you feel that you belong. But part of the mobilization is prov- 
ing that you are Italian in all of these different ways—with food, for instance.” 
While I was at first taken aback by these comments, her words continued to 
echo in my mind—and she was also not the only Black Italian I know who had 
expressed these sorts of reservations (while still being supportive of the overall 
project of citizenship reform). Luca Bussotti argues that since 1912, Italian citi- 
zenship law has implicitly emphasized the “quality” of citizenship over the quan- 
tity of Italian citizens.” In a similar sense, my friend seemed to be arguing, 
seconda generazione activists were put in the position of having to articulate a 
set of claims about the “quality” of their Italianness in order to gain access to 
citizenship—that birth and schooling in Italy had produced a generation of un- 
recognized youth who were more “Italian” than their counterparts across the 
Italian diaspora. 
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I was also reminded of the words of conservative Italian politician Giorgia 
Meloni, leader of the Fratelli d’Italia (Brothers of Italy) party, who had expressed 
opposition to citizenship reform on the grounds that “becoming an Italian citi- 
zen should not be a bureaucratic matter, but an act of love.”98 Why were citizen- 
ship reform activists increasingly forced to prove their Italianness as a prerequisite 
for citizenship, when citizenship is a mere bureaucratic matter for white Italians? 
As the refugee crisis consumed the political debate, citizenship reform activists 
not only had to enumerate all of the ways that they had been thoroughly pro- 
duced as culturally Italian, but also had to demonstrate that this quality in turn 
distinguished them from newly arrived African refugees. While citizenship re- 
form activists since the early days of Rete G2 have justifiably emphasized that 
they are not foreigners, this message became increasingly urgent as politicians 
began to conflate refugees and the Italian-born children of immigrants.® 

Along these same lines, Italiani senza Cittadinanza sought to challenge Ital- 
ian ethnic absolutism by showing the public that they were “Italian-plus”—that 
their identities encapsulated multiple geographical itineraries within and beyond 
Italy.” Their mobilizations were also unfolding in relation to a burgeoning Black 
Italian postcolonial critique in literature and film, which approached con- 
temporary Italian citizenship law as an enduring legacy of colonial governance 
and racial hierarchy.” Still, activists found that this rich and transgressive bor- 
der consciousness had to be strategically grounded in some kind of recogniz- 
able “Italianness” for their citizenship claims to be taken seriously.” Indeed, as 
Lorgia Garcia Peña observes, the fact that the children of immigrants must con- 
sistently perform their Italianness represents yet another way that the Italian 
nation-state normalizes racism not only through legal mechanisms, but through 
“symbolic actions” as well.” Italian journalists, as well as lawmakers from center- 
left parties such as the Partito Democratico (PD), had effectively wrangled the 
complex narratives of the seconda generazione (along with their withering cri- 
tiques of the Italian nation-state) into a singular narrative that at once reified 
the Italian nation as a bounded object unified by a set of shared characteristics 
and elevated the standing of the Italian-born children of immigrants in relation 
to “unassimilable” refugees. 

The following summer, Italiani senza Cittadinanza was facing another emer- 
gency: the citizenship reform bill would expire unless the Senate officially put 
the bill on its legislative calendar. Due to the 2016 constitutional referendum, 
which would have altered the size and composition of the Italian Senate, the 
PD had opted to indefinitely postpone any discussion or vote on the bill. On 
the final day the bill could be discussed before its expiration—June 15, 
2017— opposition to citizenship reform came to a head in a series of racially 
charged confrontations unlike any seen previously. The neofascist CasaPound 
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and the far-right Forza Nuova parties staged a demonstration in front of the Sen- 
ate building, waving Italian flags and carrying large posters that explicitly 
linked jus soli and radical Islamic terrorism (see Figure 1.4 for the satirical re- 
sponse devised by some members of Italiani senza Cittadinanza). And the situ- 
ation was no better on the Senate floor. As the Senate moved to open discussions 
of the citizenship reform bill, Lega Nord parliamentarians unfolded papers bear- 
ing the bolded words “NO JUS SOLI” and “STOP THE INVASION” as a small 
group of Black Italian activists looked on in horror from the public gallery above. 
A violent shoving match ensued, sending one senator to the emergency room. 
On the right, political commentators across Italy declared that if it were ap- 
proved, citizenship reform would bring about “ethnic substitution”—a com- 
mon refrain in the transnational circuits of white nationalist politics.“ 

The refraction of these racialized demographic concerns about the Italian 
population onto the question of citizenship was not entirely surprising. A year 
earlier, the Italian Ministry of Health’s failed “Fertility Day” initiative had fea- 
tured a campaign poster contrasting a stock photo of a white family with an im- 
age of a racially mixed group of young people apparently smoking cannabis, all 
above the unmistakably eugenic caption, “Correct lifestyles for the prevention 
of sterility and infertility” (see figure 1.5a).” For citizenship activists of color, 
the bitter irony was that the Italian government wanted to grow the Italian pop- 
ulation, all while continuing to deny the children of immigrants access to Ital- 
ian citizenship. Indeed, the Ministry of Health’s pronatalist campaign seemed 
to foreshadow US congressional representative Steve King’s 2017 declaration that 
America cannot “restore our civilization with someone else’s babies.””® 

The day after the contentious Senate hearing, the Silvio Berlusconi-owned 
right-wing newspaper II Giornale appeared on newsstands emblazoned with the 
headline “Easy Citizenship: ITALIAFRICA It is important to note that while sub- 
Saharan Africans fleeing violence and political instability were overrepresented 
among the refugees arriving in Italy at that time, the majority of immigrants and 
their children in Italy are not Black.” Yet the supposed threat of a Black African 
invasion figured so prominently in debates about citizenship reform that the actual 
national backgrounds of the seconda generazione did not really matter. For oppo- 
nents of the citizenship reform bill, Blackness and Islam together had come to stand 
in for everything that was “foreign” to Italy, and for all of the country’s demo- 
graphic, economic, social, and political woes.” Despite the fact that many Afrode- 
scendants in Italy are also Muslim (particularly those with roots in countries such 
as Senegal, Nigeria, Eritrea, and Somalia), Blackness and Islam are understood in 
Italian public discourse to constitute two relatively distinct “racial” threats (see 
figure 1.5b).” The former threatens the demise of an unmarked Italian whiteness 
through racial contamination and biological degradation, while the latter stands in 


Michael Rossi, italiano. 
nato ad Harlem da una famiglia statunitense ha acquisito la cittadinanza 


italiana in 3 mesi: il suo trisavolo emigrò da Soverato e si stabilì a New York. 
Il suo piatto "italiano" preferito sono gli spaghetti al ketchup. 


FIGURE 1.4. A meme created by two members of Italiani senza Cittadinanza to 
poke fun at the figure of the Italian-American born in the United States, who can 
become an Italian citizen within a matter of months. The text reads, “Thank You 
Jus Sanguinis: Michael Rossi, ‘Italian.’” This image was originally designed as 

a response to the signs carried by CasaPound protesters at an anti-jus soli 
demonstration in Rome in June of 2017. One widely photographed sign contained 
the text “Grazie lus Soli: Jihadi John, ‘inglese’” (“Thank You Jus Soli: Jihadi John, 
‘English’”) next to an image of a man in a balaclava brandishing a serrated blade. 
The other CasaPound posters on display that day followed a similar visual formula. 


Source: Kwanza Musi Dos Santos and Fioralba Duma, https://www.facebook.com/kwanza.musidossantos.5 
/posts/1922375294685596. 
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FIGURES 1.5A AND 1.5B. Race, sex, and the gendering of citizenship. On the 
left, a promotional poster from the Italian Ministry of Health’s 2016 “Fertility 
Day” campaign. The large text reads, “Correct lifestyles for the prevention of 
sterility and infertility.” On the upper photo, the caption says, “The good habits 
to promote”; below, “the bad ‘company’ to avoid.” 

On the right, an image used by the far-right Forza Nuova political party in 
2017 that reads, “Defend her from the new invaders! She could be your 
mother, your wife, your sister, your daughter.” This was originally a Fascist 
poster from 1944 intended to warn the Italian public about the sexual threat 
posed by Black American Allied soldiers in Italy; Forza Nuova only added the 
text “from the new invaders” and its logo. 


í 
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Sources: Italian Ministry of Health and Monica Rubino, “Fertility day, bufera su opuscolo ‘razzista’: Lorenzin lo 
ritira e apre indagine,” La Reppublica, September 21, 2016, http://www.repubblica.it/politica/2016/09/21 
/news/fertility_day_mozione_di_sel-sinistra_italiana_cancellare_la_vecchia_campagna_-148217942/ (left); 
Forza Nuova, “Migranti, polemica sul manifesto di Forza Nuova: utilizza la progapanda fascista del Ventennio,” 
Il Fatto Quotidiano, September 2, 2017, https://www.ilfattoquotidiano.it/2017/09/02/migranti-polemica-sul 
-manifesto-di-forza-nuova-utilizza-la-propaganda-fascista-del-ventennio/3831751/ (right). 


for “the fear of violent death, the paranoia of Europe’s cultural demise,” and the an- 
nihilation of Italy as a Catholic nation (fears reignited most recently by the post- 
9/11 Global War on Terror).5° Indeed, as David Theo Goldberg argues, “the figure 
of the Muslim, alongside that of the Jew, has historically bookended” Europe’s 
long-standing preoccupations with its relationship to Blackness.*! 
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While the citizenship reform bill survived the ominous June 2017 deadline, 
it ultimately died an untimely death in the Italian Senate that December—not 
from an insufficient number of votes in favor, but because the Senate continued 
to postpone a vote on the bill until December 23, when the parliament was sched- 
uled to adjourn.* In the months leading up to that deadline, Italiani senza Cit- 
tadinanza had organized regular protests outside of Montecitorio in Rome; they 
also endured a brutal campaign of online harassment and misinformation tar- 
geting their activists and Facebook page. Ultimately, there were actually enough 
votes to pass the citizenship reform bill, but rather than risk adopting what could 
be interpreted as a politically divisive stance on the question of Italian citizen- 
ship, senators from across the political spectrum simply waited for the bill to 
expire. In fact, senators from the center-left Partito Democratico who had pub- 
licly expressed their support for the reform did not even present themselves in 
the Senate chambers that day. So, in a disturbing turn of events, a parliamen- 
tary non-vote had the effect of quashing the voting rights (among many other 
civil rights) of the Italian-born children of immigrants. 

As one organizer told me a year and a half later, this day remains “seared in 
their memories.” An open letter from Italiani senza Cittadinanza, addressed to 
Italian president Sergio Mattarella, expressed their outrage that the Senate had 
failed to uphold the Italian constitution. While this move could be read as an em- 
brace of liberal constitutional values—with their intervention centered on the 
need for those values to be applied equitably—an alternative reading is that the 
open letter represents a subtle and subversive critique highlighting the hypocrisy 
embedded in the Italian state’s deployment of the liberal category of “citizen”: 


Today, December 27, marks seventy years since the promulgation of the 
constitution of our country. . .. We have all read, re-read, and rediscov- 
ered it during this year of mobilizations for citizenship reform; we rec- 
ognized ourselves profoundly in its values, and particularly in Article 
3...: “It is the task of the Republic to remove the obstacles of economic 
and social order that limit the equality of citizens and prevent the full 
development of the human person and effective participation of all 
workers in the political, economic, and social organization of the 
country.” ... Dear President, you will agree with us that on Decem- 
ber 23 the Republic failed in the removal of these “obstacles,” main- 
taining a clear distinction between citizens and noncitizens, based on 
a purely elitist and economic conception of citizenship. Citizenship is 
more than a right. The great philosopher Hannah Arendt defined it as 
“the right to have rights” because only recognition as a citizen can 
transform an individual into a legal subject with rights. 
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For citizenship reform activists, the demise of the bill in the Senate was per- 
haps the greatest setback in an exhausting political journey that had begun over 
a decade earlier. They had been abandoned by many of their allies, abused, and 
attacked. What could possibly come next? 


Race, Nation-States, and the Politics 
of Citizenship 


Two months earlier, the Italian philosopher Giorgio Agamben had penned a con- 
troversial editorial (in Italian) explaining why he did not sign a petition in favor 
of jus soli.84 But unlike the concerns of other opponents of the citizenship re- 
form movement, Agamben’s skepticism had nothing to do with fears of “inva- 
sion” or cultural dilution. Rather, his opposition was grounded in the same 
prevailing concern throughout his work with the relation between sovereignty 
and biopolitics that is instantiated in modern understandings of citizenship.® 
For Agamben, sovereign power is based on the ability of the sovereign to enact 
a state of exception, within which the rule of law no longer applies and basic 
human rights are suspended. Citizenship represents one political-juridical tech- 
nology by which such “bare life” is produced through sovereign exception; 
however, merely expanding citizenship rights does not automatically challenge 
the sovereign’s power to reduce political, rights-based life to bare life. As Agam- 
ben elaborated in his open letter: 


We take for granted [the idea of citizenship], and we do not ever ask 
about its origins or its significance. It seems obvious to us that every 
human being from birth should be registered in a state order and in that 
way find themselves subjected to the laws and the political system of a 
state that they did not choose and from which they cannot disengage. . . . 
No matter the procedure used to determine this registration . . . the 
result is the same: a human being is subjected to a juridical-political 
order....I fully recognize that the status of “statelessness” or “mi- 
grant” cannot be avoided, but I am not sure that citizenship is the best 


solution.89 


Many activists perceived Agamben’s open letter as yet another in a long series 
of betrayals from individuals and groups they expected to be allies—at the end 
of the statement, he noted that he would in theory support a petition urging all 
people to give up their national citizenship, though in reality he made no moves 
to renounce his Italian citizenship (symbolically or otherwise). Agamben’s pub- 
lic opposition to jus soli represented a particularly stinging blow because he 
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occupies the dual position of being both an elite and widely cited intellectual 
figure in the United States and Europe, and a prominent political figure. Agam- 
ben has made a number of recent forays into contemporary political debates and 
has emerged as a key point of reference in discussions about the so-called refu- 
gee crisis in Europe and migrant detention. 

But despite the unpopularity of his stance, Agamben undoubtedly raised a 
series of challenging questions that are worth considering further—albeit from 
a different angle. Are there other political possibilities outside of this state- 
centric, juridical-political order? And following Alexander Weheliye’s incisive 
critique of Agamben’s homo sacer, what happens when we privilege racism in an 
analysis of citizenship and the state?” How might this change the way we un- 
derstand political mobilizations that seek to question or challenge the norma- 
tive arrangements of national citizenship, even when these actions may not 
“fundamentally alter the structured materiality of modern liberal juridical or- 
der and the political economy of . . . migration?”88 

These are questions that, one way or another, will continue to shape citizen- 
ship mobilizations long after the crushing defeat of the reform bill in 2017. Many 
Black Italian activists and other people of color in Italy have come to understand 
citizenship reform as a means of contesting racialized national exclusion. And 
opposition to citizenship reform is almost always articulated in explicitly or im- 
plicitly racist terms (e.g., the threat of an African invasion). But why have the 
terms of racial inclusion and exclusion in Italy been articulated primarily through 
national citizenship, as opposed to other frameworks? Is it possible to contest a 
deeply restrictive Italian nationality law that disproportionality disadvantages 
people of color, while also articulating a political alternative that does not inad- 
vertently reify the bounded nation? And what room is there for immigrants, ref- 
ugees, and other “border crossers” in this citizenship story? 

Citizenship remains so theoretically confounding because it is at once uni- 
versalizing and differentiating. This profound political dilemma—of citizenship 
both as access to the promise of rights and recognition and as constantly genera- 
tive of differentiation—has been increasingly taken up by scholar-activists in 
critical citizenship and migration studies. The 2015 Mediterranean refugee cri- 
sis and the subsequent fortification of the legal and territorial boundaries of For- 
tress Europe, in particular, has informed ongoing efforts by political theorists 
in Europe to re-evaluate citizenship not merely as a question of rights, but also— 
in a similar vein to Agamben—as a tool of exclusion and differential incorpora- 
tion. These interventions are welded to a political economic critique in which 
borders and immigration and citizenship statuses are understood as tools of state 
power that condition, filter, and differentiate a global labor force.8° In response 
to such trenchant critiques of nation-state citizenship, critical citizenship stud- 
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ies has attempted to delink citizenship from the state by instead highlighting a 
range of subaltern “acts of citizenship.”°° This is a response to the paradox Han- 
nah Arendt described in The Origins of Totalitarianism as the “right to have 
rights” (which Italiani senza Cittadinanza also referenced in their open letter to 
Mattarella) —specifically, that access to what are commonly understood as uni- 
versal human rights is always contingent on recognition by a spatially delim- 
ited, sovereign nation-state.? 

In an attempt to untangle the Arendtian dilemma—and as a counterpoint to 
the state’s exclusionary practices—critical citizenship studies has analyzed citi- 
zenship as a process of claiming rights rather than the rights themselves. As Ruth 
Lister explains, this work approaches citizenship as active participation, sepa- 
rate from rights—which could in turn become “the object of [political] strug- 
gle”? The goal of such a significantly expanded view of citizenship beyond the 
realm of the nation-state is to understand what alternative practices of commu- 
nity and obligation emerge when our analysis proceeds from the mutual consti- 
tution of “citizenship and its alterity.”° But while the critical citizenship studies 
emphasis on both exclusion and acts of citizenship is profoundly generative, this 
approach has some important limitations. 

For one, Sandro Mezzadra argues, attempts to broaden the concept of citi- 
zenship can inadvertently neglect its histories of violence and exclusion, with 
the result that “citizenship has been . . . cleansed of the burden of its historical 
past.”°4 This is partly because the critical citizenship studies literature has down- 
played the ongoing sovereignty of the state, as well as the significance of formal, 
nation-state citizenship in determining life chances and social opportunity for 
many racialized, precarious, and otherwise marginalized groups.” Indeed, much 
of the research that undergirds this body of literature has been conducted with 
migrants, refugees, and stateless people—groups for which national citizenship 
may in some cases be less materially significant than, for instance, an absence 
of direct violence and the freedom to move. But as Dorothy Louise Zinn points 
out, using the example of the Italian seconda generazione: “For many G2s, the 
problem of Italian citizenship simply looms too large for them to give much cre- 
dence to theories of the irrelevance of the nation-state or the ascendancy of 
European supranationality.”°° Different marginalized groups related to national 
citizenship in divergent ways, Zinn suggests. For Black Italians born and raised 
in Italy, nation-state citizenship, even as a mechanism of differentiation, remains 
consequential—even in an age of globalization and transnationalism. 

In addition, while these critical approaches to citizenship have analyzed citi- 
zenship in relation to exclusion and differentiation, exclusion is often approached 
as ontologically distinct from racism, or alternatively as a condition that can be- 
come “racialized” through external forces.” But even when national citizenship 
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laws do not explicitly invoke racial categories, the apparatus of citizenship cannot 
be understood outside the intertwined histories of race, state, and nation.?8 Gold- 
berg, for instance, argues that race has been central to the state since its concep- 
tual and institutional emergence.” Specifically, the raison d’étre of the modern 
racial state is to enforce internal homogeneity and expel heterogeneity from its 
boundaries.!° When it comes to citizenship, this means that the state not only 
creates the conditions of possibility under which citizens can act as sovereign 
agents with free will; it is also a gatekeeper that, through the apparatus of law, 
determines who falls within the categories of “citizen” and “free agent” in the first 
place, through the deployment of various “racially ordered terms.” 

Goldberg thus invites us to ask what happens to our account of citizenship 
when we flip the script: it is not that citizenship can become inflected by racism, 
but instead that our modern understandings of citizenship themselves derive 
from notions of racial difference—that racism is what molds the boundaries of 
citizenship. What emerges is not simply a story about fascist legacies in our cur- 
rent ethnonationalist resurgence, but a longue durée account of the dance of lib- 
eralism and racism.!° Notions of racial difference are fundamentally embedded 
within the apparatus of liberal nation-state citizenship, which is why it is para- 
doxically both a location for the reproduction of racisms and a potent site of 
struggle for anti-racist activists in Italy. 


Replanting the Seeds of Italian 
Racial Nationalism 


To understand how citizenship became both the dominant means of advocat- 
ing for racial inclusion and a means of producing new forms of racial differen- 
tiation and exclusion in Italy, we must return to an earlier set of debates. Italy 
did not have any formal immigration policies until the early 1990s. Before that 
time, migration to Italy was organized primarily through informal recruitment 
and resettlement by Catholic charities, or through the transnational social net- 
works set into motion by Italian decolonization in the Horn of Africa.! In fact, 
what made Italy such an attractive destination for immigration in the 1980s was 
its relatively relaxed immigration laws in comparison with those of other Euro- 
pean countries such as the United Kingdom.’ 

In 1989, the racist murder of South African asylum seeker Jerry Masslo in 
southern Italy prompted the enactment of Italy’s first formal immigration law. 
Masslo, a thirty-nine-year-old anti-apartheid activist, had fled South Africa in 
hopes of eventually settling in Canada. At the time, however, Italy recognized 
political asylum applications only from Eastern Europe.’ Because of his uncer- 
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tain legal status, Masslo was forced to find informal work as a tomato picker in 
Villa Literno. While little is known about the precise circumstances of his mur- 
der, it is believed that he was killed while defending his meager salary from 
thieves. A flyer bearing the message “Permanent open season on Negroes” was 
found near the scene of the crime.!° 

Masslo’s murder was incredibly shocking when it occurred. Many Italian 
commentators—as well as many African students in those early days of immi- 
gration to Italy—had hoped that Italy would be a relatively accommodating des- 
tination because of Italy's own history of mass emigration.” As Jeffrey Cole has 
observed, the late 1980s in Italy saw the publication of many books with predic- 
tions about Italian attitudes toward these new immigrants such as Gli italiani 
sono razzisti? (Are Italians Racist?) and Oltre il razzismo: Verso la società multi- 
razziale e multiculturale (Beyond Racism: Toward a Multiracial and Multicul- 
tural Society).!°8 Masslo’s widely circulated reflections on Italian racism, drawn 
from an interview conducted the winter before his murder, were sobering: 


I thought in Italy I would find a space to live, a bit of civilization, a wel- 
come that would allow me to live in peace and cultivate the dream of a 
tomorrow without barriers or prejudice. Instead, I am disappointed. 
Having black skin in this country is a limit to civilized coexistence. 
Racism is here, too: it is made up of bullying, abuses, daily violences 
against people who are asking for nothing more than solidarity and re- 
spect. Those of us in the Third World are contributing to the develop- 
ment of your country, but it seems that this has no weight. Sooner or 
later one of us will be killed and then they will realize we exist.’ 


Jerry Masslo’s murder was met by massive, nationwide anti-racism 
demonstrations—demonstrations evincing the depth and breadth of the global, 
coalitional anti-apartheid politics that had initially emerged to support the full 
citizenship rights of Black folk in South Africa. In Rome alone, over two hun- 
dred thousand marchers descended into the streets—including Tommie C. 
Smith, the gold medal-winning sprinter who famously raised his fist in a Black 
Power salute at the 1968 Mexico City Olympics.” In addition, the public outcry 
surrounding Masslo’s death set into motion the enactment of the Legge Mar- 
telli (Law 39/1990) in 1990. This was Italy’s first formal immigration law, and its 
purpose was to regularize migrant workers in Italy by codifying a set of bureau- 
cratic categories for migrants entering the country. Under the Legge Martelli, 
immigrants could apply for renewable two-year visas for the purpose of work, 
study, medical care, or family reunification; those who overstayed their visas 
were considered irregular migrants and could be summarily expelled from 
Italy within fifteen days.!! At the time, lawmakers framed the Legge Martelli as 
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an attempt to protect migrant workers from labor abuse by granting them offi- 
cial, legal status.!? But this law worked in practice by reducing the number of 
immigrants who could legally enter the country. As the blog Struggles in Italy 
argues, by linking yearly immigration quotas to the job market, the Legge Mar- 
telli set into motion an “economic view of migration,” one that has in turn served 
as the basis for all subsequent Italian immigration laws." 

On the coattails of the Legge Martelli, a restrictive reform of Italian citizen- 
ship law was enacted in 1992. When compared to the previous 1912 citizenship 
law, the new 1992 legislation made it easier for diasporic descendants of white 
Italians who had never lived in Italy to acquire Italian citizenship; at the same 
time, it became more difficult for immigrants and their children to naturalize 
under the 1992 citizenship law than the 1912 law.' Descendants of Italian emi- 
grants living abroad (so-called latent Italians, or oriundi) could easily reacquire 
Italian citizenship, with no time or generational limits on this reactivation.!!5 
Italian emigrants and their descendants who had lost or renounced their Ital- 
ian citizenship due to the nationality laws of their receiving countries could also 
regain citizenship with three years of residence in Italy.!9 For non-EU migrants, 
the time of residency required for naturalization was augmented from five years 
to ten years (EU citizens are required to have only four years of residency in It- 
aly 7 
jus sanguinis citizenship at a time of increasing demographic heterogeneity in 


In this way, the new Italian nationality law explicitly doubled down on 


Italy, using geographical and cultural distinctions to draw a new set of racial 
boundaries around Italian membership. 

The 1990s were thus a key turning point: they saw both the expansion of the 
bureaucratic categorization of migrants, linking their status to employment and 
economic contribution, and contracted access to citizenship. It is important to 
remember that at this moment Italians were coming to understand their coun- 
try as one of immigration—a sharp departure from its much longer history as a 
country of mass emigration. These new debates about the need for “migration 
management” were thus shaped by a broader set of ongoing conversations about 
Italian racism, the possibility (or impossibility) ofa multicultural Italian future, 
and the bases of a shared national identity. On the one hand, the Left invoked 
Italy's status as an historically poorer, racially ambiguous nation of emigrants 
and unsuccessful colonizers; on the other hand, the resurgent Right (symbol- 
ized by right-wing parties like the neofascist Movimento Sociale Italiano and 
Silvio Berlusconi’s Forza Italia, as well as separatist parties such as the Lega Nord) 
embraced increasingly insular nationalist and regionalist politics.!!8 

The Legge Martelli, but especially the 1992 citizenship law, can thus be read 
as expressions of modern racial nationalism. Through these laws, the connec- 
tion between race and nation was framed by the legal apparatus of citizenship—a 
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link that was subsequently reinforced by legislation such as the 2002 Bossi-Fini 
Law (discussed in chapter 2). Once again, it is important to remember that 
“race” is not a stable ontological category that precedes racism; instead, racism 
itself produces the seemingly objective reality of race in the world, seizing on 
markers such as phenotypic difference, geography, culture, and economic activ- 
ity.!° This is especially important for understanding the various manifestations 
of state racism in postfascist Italy, where “race” became an “unspeakable” cate- 
gory of formal politics but racism did not disappear. Drawing on Goldberg’s 
powerful theorization of “racial evaporations” in Europe, Caterina Romeo writes: 
“Race—historically a constitutive element in the process of Italian national 
identity—has ‘evaporated’ from the cultural debate in contemporary Italy as a 
result of the necessity to obliterate ‘embarrassing’ historical events. . . . The pres- 
ence of race, like the presence of steam, saturates the air, rendering it heavy, 
unbreathable. Moreover, there is the constant threat that race could change its 
status back if challenged by new forces, thus becoming visible again.”!”° 

The contemporary articulations of race and citizenship in Italy must there- 
fore be situated in the context of mid-twentieth-century liberal anti-racist ar- 
guments against the explicit invocation of “race” (understood in terms of 
essentialized, biological difference).! In Italy, for instance, the term razza (race) 
is associated almost entirely with Fascist-era racial theories. In this post-World 
War II retreat from “race,” biological understandings of race have fallen out of 
official favor: center-left anti-racists advocate postracialism and color blindness, 
while right-wing separatists couch their xenophobia in the “acceptable” language 
of cultural difference.'” But even when the legal architecture of explicit, biologi- 
cally based racism has been dismantled, patterns of racialized disadvantage 
and exclusion persist, albeit under insidious new guises. Theorists have ap- 
proached this “racial evaporation” using the analytics of “cultural racism,” 
differential 
racism,” or “color-blind racism / racism without racists” to characterize the con- 
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“cultural fundamentalism,” “new racism,” “racism without race, 


tours of these exclusionary discursive practices that order difference in cultural 
rather than purely biological terms.’”* 

In this context, citizenship and nationality law became a way to re-border the 
Italian nation at a time of increasing heterogeneity, using facially neutral—but, 
as we have seen, profoundly racialized—categories. Italian citizenship law re- 
lies on notions of blood descent that implicitly link biological kinship and eco- 
nomic productivity to the construction of a shared, homogenous national 
cultural community.’ For instance, in a widely circulated 2013 editorial writ- 
ten in opposition to jus soli citizenship, Italian political scientist Giovanni Sar- 
tori criticized minister of integration Kyenge’s assertion that Italy is a “paese 


7” 


‘meticcio’” (“mixed” country).!5 With this assertion, Kyenge was drawing on a 
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discursive repertoire favored by the Italian Left—one that vaunted Italy's 
historical-geographical position as a civilizational crossroads in the Mediterra- 
nean as a framework for approaching debates about the incorporation of racial 
“difference” into the contemporary Italian nation-state.'*° Sartori, however, dis- 
agreed; in his retort to Kyenge, he asserted that “Brazil is a very mixed country. 
But Italy is not... . Our alleged immigration expert [Kyenge] assumes that Af- 
rican and Arab youth born in Italy are ‘integrated’ citizens.”!”” Indeed, as Tati- 
ana Petrovich Njegosh astutely observes, “The terms [‘jus sanguinis’ and ‘jus 
soli’] are significant . . . because they make visible that which the law invisibil- 
izes through ‘neutral’ terms like ‘descent’ and ‘ascent’: the relationship between 
citizenship, racial categories, and the racialization of citizenship.”!?8 

It is worth noting that the re-embedding of racial nationalism within citizen- 
ship that occurred during the 1990s was distinct from the biological or pheno- 
typic understandings of race and citizenship that characterized earlier periods 
in Italy. Nonetheless, this shift still elucidates why citizenship emerged as a pri- 
mary means of advocating for rights and racial inclusion in Italy within the last 
decade. It also allows us to understand why citizenship creates a double bind for 
young activists, one in which solidarity between the seconda generazione and 
refugees is often perceived as politically infeasible and the newly arrived fall out- 
side the racial boundaries of citizenship. It is a product of the way this very 
specific set of political, economic, and social conditions came together during 
Italy’s transformation into a country of immigration. 


Beyond Citizenship? 


Racial nationalism did not disappear with the end of fascism in Italy. Rather, 
the racial underpinnings of citizenship have once again become visible, this time 
in the cauldron of contemporary struggles to reform Italian citizenship and re- 
cent mass migrations to Europe from sub-Saharan Africa. In this way, tracing 
struggles over citizenship can serve as a methodology for tracking continuities 
between liberalism, fascism, postracial color blindness, and the current far-right 
resurgence to reveal the various ways that race was “buried alive.”!” This is an 
important lesson to remember as the world grapples with the frightening resur- 
gence of far-right ethnonationalism around the globe. It can be quite easy to ap- 
proach these developments as a break from an earlier period of “color-blind 
liberalism,” or the resurgence of cruder, more anachronistically overt racisms. 
But our current moment does not represent a historical rupture in a teleological 
march toward the disappearance of “race.” Instead, this Italian story forces us 
to contend with the embeddedness of race within the nation itself. 
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The story of seconda generazione citizenship reform activists attempting to 
deracialize Italianness reveals the ways that citizenship constantly reproduces 
its own constitutive, racialized “outside.” The shifting definitions and require- 
ments for citizenship mean that it is also accompanied by a constant pattern of 
exclusion and differential incorporation, though the specific terms of that ex- 
clusion may shift over time—from descent, to length of residence, to cultural 
knowledge, and so on. In chapter 2, for instance, I will explore in greater detail 
how economic productivity has emerged as yet another racialized criterion 
through which “worthy” and “unworthy” citizens are differentiated. As citizen- 
ship reform activists fight to legally expand “who counts” as an Italian, they are 
thus faced with the possibility of a reformed Italian citizenship law that, in prac- 
tice, actually consolidates Italianness in new ways. 

This by no means suggests that citizenship is unimportant, or that activism 
for a reform of Italian citizenship law is misguided—far from it, in fact. Under 
the leadership of former deputy prime minister and interior minister Matteo Sal- 
vini of the Lega, access to citizenship was even further restricted. The 2018 De- 
creto Sicurezza (Security Decree) imposed new Italian language proficiency 
requirements, increased the fee for citizenship applications, doubled the wait- 
ing period between filing an application and receiving a decision from two to 
four years, and introduced a new series of conditions under which Italian citi- 
zenship can be revoked for naturalized citizens.” The need for a reform of Ital- 
ian citizenship law is more urgent than ever. 

The jus soli movement in Italy thus points to some of the limitations in con- 
temporary critical theorizations of citizenship, as represented by Agamben’s 
open letter and the radical dismissals of national citizenship so common among 
many other contemporary political theorists. As Charles T. Lee has argued, Gior- 
gio Agamben’s theory of sovereign power lacks an account of the ways the “ab- 
ject” who are positioned on the constitutive outside of the politico-juridical 
order—including undocumented migrants, stateless people, refugees, and the 
children of immigrants—negotiate, extend, and reanimate “the life of citizen- 
ship from the very margins of abjection.”! Lee’s work suggests that even when 
there is no clear “outside” to liberal categories—even when all activism is fraught 
with varying degrees of contamination and complicity—the supposedly abject 
can still creatively reshape the terrain of possibility under liberalism, using what- 
ever discursive tools might be at their disposal to craft more livable spaces.'” 

At the same time, the many difficult, sincere conversations activists in Italy are 
now having about the long-term implications of the jus soli movement also show 
the importance of remembering to ask, Who is getting left behind? and What po- 
litical possibilities and formations exist beyond the goal of nation-state recognition? 
This is indeed the direction in which young “second-generation” activists in Italy 
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are turning. Disillusioned by a series of betrayals by Italian politicians on the left 
and right, they have begun to reconsider their political strategies. Since the end of 
2017, Italiani senza Cittadinanza have refused to ally themselves with any Italian 
political party. Rather than working within established political institutions, they 
have instead refocused their efforts on grassroots organizing, building alliances 
with teachers, and connecting with activists in other European countries. They 
have also emphasized cultural production as a way of bringing an analysis of insti- 
tutional racism to the broader Italian public. In 2018, for instance, they released a 
short black-and-white film called Io Sono Rosa Parks (I Am Rosa Parks), which 
draws parallels between the civil rights movement in the United States and the jus 
soli movement in Italy. In addition, many activists I spoke to after 2017 have in- 
creasingly begun to deromanticize the goal of national citizenship, approaching 
it instead as a tool that provides access to a discrete set of rights and capabilities 
and delinking citizenship from the murkier philosophical and experiential 
matters of belonging (national or otherwise). In other words, they are not denying 
the power of the state, but are instead finding new ways to work in, with, and 
against the violent hegemony of the modern nation-state to articulate what Emilio 
Giacomo Berrocal has characterized as an “anti-nationalist” approach to citizen- 


ship reform.!% 
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BLACK ENTREPRENEURS AND THE 
“(RE)MAKING” OF ITALY 


We... have to define political and social action in different terms, 
and consider talented, deserving foreigners on the basis of an 
ethical foundation and a collective need. . . . Our system of produc- 
tion is incapable of taking up the challenges of globalization and 
transforming the human capital available to it into added value. 


—Otto Bitjoka, Talea: Il merito mette radici 


Attention to capitalism as a mediating force in social relations demon- 
strates how blackness is simultaneously differentiated and celebrated. 


—Jordanna Matlon, “Racial Capitalism and the Crisis of Black Masculinity” 


On July 4, 2016, a group of about thirty fashion designers, stylists, photographers, 
and journalists gathered in a modern, minimalist event space in southwest Milan. 
It was a typically swelteringly hot and humid summer day, but the effortless 
chic of the crowd somehow remained unaffected. Inside the spotless space, dapper 
bartenders clad in shoulder straps served sparkling water, statuesque models 
practiced their walks, designers made last-minute adjustments to garments, and 
photographers lay in wait to snap photos (see figure 2.1). Dressed in a simple black 
sheath dress and disheveled from the heat and the crowded metro ride that had 
brought me to this far corner of the city, I was quite obviously unsuccessful in my 
attempt to blend in with this high-fashion crowd. After ordering a glass of ice 
water to calm my nerves, I located an inconspicuous seat toward the back of the 
room, pulled out my pen and notebook, and waited for the fashion show to begin. 

This was a preview event organized by the AFRO Fashion Association, founded 
in 2015 by journalist and activist Michelle Francine Ngomno and obstetrician and 
fashion designer Ruth Akutu Maccarthy.? The following year, in 2017, Michelle, an 
Italian-Cameroonian raised in Ferrara, and Ruth, an Italian-Ghanaian raised in 
Seregno, would use the momentum of this capsule show to launch the first-ever 
Afro Fashion Week in Milan, the world’s fashion capital. They have organized the 
AFRO Fashion Week every fall in Milan since, and continue to develop new initia- 
tives showcasing the work of Black designers and entrepreneurs—from the 2019 
FierAfric marketplace in Milan featuring Afrodescendant women designers, hair 
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FIGURE 2.1. Models circle the runway during the AFRO Fashion preview event 
in Milan. 


Source: Author photo. 


product vendors, and chefs to local events across Italy and a training program for 
fashion students in Cameroon.’ 

Back at the AFRO Fashion preview event, the guests finished making their way 
indoors and Ruth took her place at the head of the impromptu catwalk. Despite 
her petite frame, she dominated the room in a uniform of towering heels, red 
sheath dress made from a star-speckled West African wax print fabric, turban, 
and dramatically oversized black glasses. As the low throb of techno music in the 
background died down, she greeted the crowd and proceeded to explain her phi- 
losophy of Afro fashion. The passion and urgency in her voice were palpable: 


Our goal is to promote a new culture, something we call “Afro.” We are 
in a disastrous cultural and political situation right now, with immi- 
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gration and the plight of the extracomunitari [non-European Union 
immigrants]. This is the right time for this project, because fashion is 
not just a dress that you wear, a bag you carry, or a shoe you put on. 
Through fashion, we can show Italy the beauty of a new culture, “Afro”: 
a marriage of colors, scents, and patterns that are African, with the style 
and elegance that are the special touch of Italian culture. 


Ruth’s emotional introduction to the fashion show represented one of many 
concurrent attempts to reframe Italian imaginaries of Africa in direct response 
to the ongoing southern European refugee crisis. That summer, the Italian news 
cycle was inundated with sensationalistic images of rickety boats of African asy- 
lum seekers capsizing in the Mediterranean, politicians making inflammatory 
declarations about “African invasions” and “ethnic replacement” in Italy, and 
acts of racist violence against African migrants. In fact, just two days after Mi- 
chelle and Ruth’s event, a Nigerian asylum seeker named Emmanuel Chidi 
Nnamdi was murdered in the Italian seaside town of Fermo by a fascist agitator 
(a story I will discuss in further detail in chapter 4). African refugees and asy- 
lum seekers were also being scapegoated at this time as the primary cause of Ital- 
ian economic stagnation, by supposedly taking jobs and draining scarce welfare 
resources that should have been the sole entitlement of “native” (i.e., white) 
Italians. 

For Michelle and Ruth, narratives of African cultural creativity constituted a 
potent strategy for countering this racist “single story” of Black life in Italy.* In 
her introductory remarks, Ruth explicitly rejected the idea of an undifferentiated 
Blackness, one that was characterized in the popular Italian geographical imagi- 
nation solely by poverty, passivity, and unproductivity. Rather than desperation 
and abjection, the alternative vision of “Africanness” invoked by the AFRO Fash- 
ion Association that day was characterized by a colorful and happy cultural hy- 
bridity that, as a collateral benefit, could also awaken a moribund Italian economy 
from its prolonged slumber. Instead of showing images of drowning refugees, 
Ruth conjured a continent full of brightly patterned fabrics and rich creative tra- 
ditions—a continent whose European-raised children could marshal their spa- 
tially extended “Afropolitan” networks and fluency in multiple languages as 
potent resources for revitalizing the storied tradition of “Made in Italy. 

Michelle and Ruth’s AFRO Fashion initiative is but one example of a much 
broader trend of Black Italian women’s cultural entrepreneurship in Italy. These 
varied projects, which have gained significant momentum and visibility during 
the last five years, encompass sectors such as apparel and accessory design, hair 
care, and cosmetics; they specifically target Black Italian women, and draw on 
materials, ingredients, and stylistic references from across the Black diaspora. 
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These initiatives have helped to advance alternative images of Blackness, and spe- 
cifically Black womanhood, in Italy—images that depart from the more ubiqui- 
tous tragic or sensationalized media narratives that Ruth rejected in her speech. 
They have also enabled many women to achieve a relative degree of economic 
independence, particularly because (as described in chapter 1) a broad range of 
employment sectors are inaccessible to Black Italians without Italian citizenship. 
Entrepreneurship has thus afforded them the possibility of engaging in a broad 
range of political causes related to the rights of immigrants and their families 
in Italy. 

In this chapter, I consider the ways that entrepreneurship has provided an un- 
expected opening for many Black Italian women to articulate claims to citizen- 
ship in Italy at a time marked by economic stagnation, virulent xenophobia, and 
anti-Black racism. As I suggested in chapter 1, discourses of economic produc- 
tivity in Italy are profoundly interwoven with debates about immigration and 
citizenship. I expand on this argument here by revealing the ways that concerns 
about Italian economic stagnation have been mapped onto the figure of the “un- 
productive” Black migrant—a contemporary reworking of much older racial- 
ized and gendered distinctions between “proper citizens” and the “undeserving 
poor.” Such distinctions are not only neoliberal in character, but constitutive of 
liberalism itself via the “boomerang effects” of European colonialism and im- 
perialism.9 In the second part of the chapter, I show how Black women’s entre- 
preneurship has emerged as a strategy that is simultaneously conditioned by and 
resistant to these regimes of exclusion. I focus on the explosion of projects across 
northern Italy related to Black beauty and style, drawing on interviews with 
Black Italian businesswomen and participant observation at events related to 
Black cultural entrepreneurship in Italy. 

Rather than dismiss outright the entrepreneurial activities of Black Italian 
women as mere “selling out”—by substituting the market for a more radical, an- 
ticapitalist agenda of Black politics—I argue that it is necessary to examine how 
the cultural politics of Blackness articulate with both structural conditions of 
precarity and creative practices of economic survival. After all, as Arlene Davila 
(drawing on the work of Elizabeth Chin) argues, “the involvement of disenfran- 
chised groups in consumer culture has long been pathologized as aberrant or 
apolitical, rendering any critique of consumption that is blinded of the struc- 
tural forces that mediate such consumption largely misguided.”” While Davila’s 
argument here is focused on consumerism and consumption, her point can also 
be extended to include the entrepreneurial production and market-based activi- 
ties of marginalized communities more broadly. Indeed, beyond the more for- 
mal political mobilizations for citizenship that I described in detail in chapter 1, 
entrepreneurship has unquestionably emerged as one of the most active infor- 
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mal sites for the negotiation of Black citizenship in Italy. Following the reason- 
ing of Davila and Chin, this is precisely because long-standing racialized and 
gendered ideas about economic productivity and citizenship have shaped the 
current terrain of struggle for Black Italian women. This is an important re- 
minder that citizenship, in all of its complexities, always exceeds purely state- 
centric analyses; the boundaries of citizenship are produced and contested not 
just through legislation and statecraft, but within the realms of political econ- 
omy and cultural politics as well. 

The women I profile in this chapter have used their entrepreneurial projects 
to connect to the global Black diaspora, insert Blackness into the story of “Made 
in Italy,” and advocate for more cosmopolitan and open-ended understandings 
of Italianness. Many even explicitly ascribe a Black diasporic feminist politics 
to their work: they challenge constructions of the Black female body as a pas- 
sive receptacle by demonstrating the agentive subjectivity of Black women 
through creative practices of bodily and sartorial transformation. And by remak- 
ing themselves in relation to the “Made in Italy” brand, they are in turn remak- 
ing what it means to be Italian today. 

Yet entrepreneurship is also a deeply fraught and politically ambiguous strat- 
egy. This can be seen in the ways Black Italian women’s entrepreneurship is re- 
interpreted in the public sphere by Italian media and politicians as local symbols 
of a transnational, hypercapitalist, and business-friendly Black “cool”—an eco- 
nomically desirable and thoroughly “modern” Blackness that only becomes leg- 
ible in contrast to the abject figure of the African refugee. In addition, this kind 
of entrepreneurship is most accessible to those highly educated Black Italians 
who are able to access specific forms of material and cultural capital in a decid- 
edly classed politics of respectability.* Given all of this, to what extent do efforts 
to decentralize the “refugee narrative” in favor of uplifting stories about Black 
entrepreneurs, as Ruth suggested in her AFRO Fashion speech, also inadvertently 
produce new sorts of racialized distinctions between “good/productive” Black 
citizens-in-waiting and “bad / unproductive” Black refugees? And by extension, 
what does it mean when the conditional inclusion of Black Italians (as creative 
cultural workers) becomes contingent on the marginalization of these refugees? 


Citizenship, Blackness, and the 
Underserving Poor 
Economic activity in general and entrepreneurship in the so-called creative in- 


dustries in particular have emerged as key sites where ideas about Blackness, citi- 
zenship, and belonging are currently being articulated and contested by Black 
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Italians who were born or raised in Italy. It is important to note that conversa- 
tions about who “counts” as an Italian do not always occur within the sphere of 
more traditional, collective forms of political activism. Italian social and politi- 
cal commentators often lament this development as evidence of a general depo- 
liticization and individualization of youth, tied to rampant consumerism and 
systematic attacks on trade unions in Italy since the 1970s.° But the gradual turn 
away from political parties, social centers, and trade unions as privileged sites 
of activism for young people should also be understood as an expression of their 
profound frustration with the racism, paternalism, and many neoliberal com- 
promises of the contemporary Italian Left since the decline of the Italian Com- 
munist Party. 

There is in fact a long history in Italy of entrepreneurship being leveraged in 
struggles over the rights of immigrants and people of color, particularly by 
women. In the 1990s, as immigration became a major point of public concern 
(as noted in chapter 1, the country’s first comprehensive immigration law was 
enacted in 1990), immigrant women were being stratified into racialized and 
gendered forms of labor such as care work, domestic work, and sex work.” In 
this context, interethnic feminist organizations in Italy often sought to create 
meaningful and dignifying spaces for immigrant women through entrepreneur- 
ship. As Heather Merrill has noted, while classic Marxist theory might portray 
the entrepreneur as an emblematic figure of the petite bourgeoisie, entrepreneur- 
ship in Italy is also tied to a genealogy of workerism and work cooperatives in 
which the radicalization of the working classes occurred through cooperatives.” 

For many Italian-born and -raised children of African and Afro-Latinx im- 
migrants, entrepreneurial activity today is closely tied to the articulation of 
claims for citizenship. This is a direct result of the way that the “integration” of 
immigrants and their children in Italy has been linked to the value created by 
their labor. As described in chapter 1, the differential inclusion or exclusion of 
immigrants based on their potential economic productivity was institutionalized 
in the 1990 Legge Martelli and has been reiterated in every subsequent Italian im- 
migration law. The draconian 2002 Bossi-Fini Law, for instance, stipulates that 
Italian visas and residency permits for non-EU immigrants must be contingent 
on employment (or alternatively, enrollment in higher education). By the time of 
the 2009 Eurozone debt crisis, which set into motion an Italian “perma-recession” 
characterized by economic stagnation, austerity, and among the highest unem- 
ployment rates in Europe, legal and everyday scrutiny of the economic impact of 
immigration only intensified.’ Many immigrants—who bore the disproportion- 
ate burden of the crisis—found themselves at risk of becoming undocumented 
because their employment contracts had been terminated, exposing them either 
to deportation or to exploitative forms of lavoro nero, or informal black-market 
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labor. Although it is obvious, it is worth stating what is usually taken for granted: 
Italian citizens who were laid off as a result ofthe same structural economic con- 
ditions did not have their citizenship revoked or their status in Italy questioned. 
But notions of economic productivity do not only suffuse immigration law; 
they also filter access to citizenship. Resistance in Italy to the legal and de facto 
recognition of the children of immigrants who were born and raised in Italy is 
frequently framed in terms ofeconomic drain. For this reason, the naturalization 
requirements for both immigrants and their Italian-born children include exor- 
bitant processing fees and evidence of a minimum income level. In a telling state- 
ment, Italian political scientist Giovanni Sartori lamented in 2013 that jus soli 
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citizenship would be “a disaster in a country with high unemployment. 
other words, migrants and their children are seen as diverting state resources and 
taking jobs that should be the sole entitlement of “native” (i.e., white) Italians. 

This phenomenon can be understood as a symptom of what David Theo Gold- 
berg has characterized as “racial neoliberalism.”" Under racial neoliberalism, 
Goldberg argues, the welfare state is attacked and gradually dismantled because 
it is perceived to be no longer serving its “intended” constituency of white citi- 
zens at a time when the demographic makeup of Western states is becoming in- 
creasingly diverse.” The Euro-American welfare state is seen as supporting 
only the undeserving—and the “undeserving” in this case are almost univer- 
sally marked as Black and/or foreign. As Goldberg writes, “Fear of a black state 
is linked to worries about a black planet, of alien invasion and alienation, of a 
loss of the sort of local and global control and privilege long associated with 
whiteness.””” But despite the many structural explanations for the comparatively 
weak Italian welfare state in relation to other European countries, “alien inva- 
sion” continues to serve as an all too convenient scapegoat.! This is, of course, 
contradicted by all available economic data: numerous studies have shown that 
immigrants and other noncitizens in Italy contribute more to the country’s GDP 
than their actual share of the total Italian population; they open new businesses 
at a higher rate than Italian citizens; and their tax contributions help to rebal- 
ance an Italian pension system threatened by a graying population.” 

In Italy, the “undeserving foreigner” is almost always embodied in the figure 
of the vampiric Black migrant who has come to Italy to take advantage of “free” 
welfare benefits without working. Blackness and foreignness are categories that 
are collapsed into each other and work to mutually reinforce one another— 
Blackness is fixed as geographically outside of Europe, and wholly external to 
European modernity. In one widely publicized case, a Lega Nord parliamentar- 
ian donned blackface on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies to protest gov- 
ernment “handouts” that were supposedly being given to Black refugees while 
white Italian families suffered economic precarity.?° Another notable example 
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was the media-fueled national outrage over the alleged 35 euros per day allot- 
ted to refugees and asylum seekers in Italy (in reality, they are disbursed about 
2.50 euros per day of “pocket money” —not enough to cover a round-trip public 
transportation ticket in most major Italian cities). Despite the volumes of ink 
spilled on the supposed “problem” of refugee laziness in Italy, asylum seekers 
are legally prohibited from entering the Italian labor market for six months, and 
are instead conscripted into various forms of volunteer work designed to incul- 
cate them with “Italian values” and prepare them for “integration” into Italian 
society. And many have actually sought out employment in spite of these struc- 
tural barriers, for instance by using falsified documents to work as bicycle cou- 
riers for various food-delivery mobile apps. 

Another jaw-droppingly absurd moment illuminated precisely how such im- 
ages of an undifferentiated Blackness are linked to moral panics about scarce 
state resources and the undeserving. In August 2017, a photo circulated on so- 
cial media of Black American actor Samuel L. Jackson and Black American bas- 
ketball player Magic Johnson resting on a bench after a day of shopping at luxury 
stores in Tuscany, surrounded by shopping bags (see figure 2.2). As the photo 
made the rounds on Facebook and Twitter, outraged Italian commentators mis- 
took Jackson and Johnson for refugees who had spent their 35 euros on an ex- 
travagant shopping spree.” To international observers, the bitter irony was that 
even the most powerful symbols of Black capitalism could be reduced to repre- 
sentations of undeserving poverty in the blink of an eye. 

On the other hand, rosy stories of immigrants’ economic resourcefulness are 
also used by liberal-left politicians to demonstrate the benefits of incorporating 
groups with foreign backgrounds into the national fold. Indeed, the figure of the 
industrious “immigrant entrepreneur” regularly factors into debates about im- 
migration across Western Europe and the United States. Discussions about im- 
migrant entrepreneurship hinge on the question of whether the diasporic, 
“hybrid” subjectivities of international migrants represent a threat to the integ- 
rity of a country’s national culture, or whether they can instead function as a 
“smooth supplement to an ideology of free trade and markets.” For instance, 
when former president of the Italian Chamber of Deputies Laura Boldrini an- 
nounced the 2016 MoneyGram Award for best immigrant entrepreneur in It- 
aly, she also used the occasion to urge the Italian parliament to approve jus soli 
for the children of immigrants on the basis of their economic contributions: “The 
country should be grateful for the entrepreneurial contribution you make to our 
country. ... The demographic crisis can be overcome with family policies and 
new arrivals, by providing the right to Italian citizenship.” 

As these examples show, whether they are supposedly “gaming” the welfare 
state, stealing jobs from white Italians by voluntarily working for lower wages, 
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RISORSE BOLDRINIANE A FORTE DEI MARMI 
FANNO SHOPPING DA PRADA COI 35 EURO 


e 


CONDIVIDISSE SEI INDIGNA 


FIGURE 2.2. The meme of Samuel L. Jackson (left) and Magic Johnson (right). 
The text reads “Boldrini’s resources at Forte Dei Marmi / Shopping at Prada 
with their 35 euros. Share if you are outraged!” Laura Boldrini, former president 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, has faced harsh criticism from the Right for 
her relatively progressive stance toward immigration policy in Italy. While the 
creator of this meme (which was seen and shared by thousands of Italians in 

a span of hours), admits that it was intended to be a joke that mocked the 
absurdity of racist panics surrounding African migration, he later remarked that 
“40 percent of people understood the provocation, [and] 30 percent were 
outraged.” 


Source: Maya Oppenheim, “Samuel L Jackson and Magic Johnson Mistaken for ‘Lazy Migrants’ by Italians after 
Shopping in Tuscany,” Independent (UK), 21 August 2017, http://www.independent.co.uk/arts-entertainment 
/tilms/news/samuel-I-jackson-magic-johnson-lazy-migrants-italy-tuscany-forte-dei-marmi-louis-vuitton 
-a7905026.html. 


or kick-starting the economy through entrepreneurship, immigrants and their 
children—and Black subjects in particular—are systematically evaluated as le- 
gitimate or illegitimate members of the Italian national community based on 
their economic productivity. But this is not only a symptom of entrepreneurial 
self-making under neoliberal governance and its associated “enterprise cul- 
ture.” It is important to note that preoccupations with the “problems” of pov- 
erty and unproductivity are constitutive of liberalism itself. From the English 
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Poor Laws to the influence of Thomas Malthus on responses to the Irish Great 
Famine of 1845-52 to the 1965 Moynihan Report, a range of technologies of lib- 
eral and colonial governance have worked in concert to produce the category of 
the “undeserving poor” as beyond the boundaries of citizenship—a process that 
has also been caught up with ideas of racial and gendered difference. 

Postcolonial feminist scholars such as Ann Stoler, Anne McClintock, and Zine 
Magubane have demonstrated that the citizenship of the white working classes 
in nineteenth-century Europe was not a foregone conclusion. Indeed, the cate- 
gory of “whiteness” has always contained within it internal differentiation and 
hierarchy.” Poor white women in particular were seen as threats to the racial 
integrity of European nations—unable to embody the upper- and middle-class 
values of domesticity central to the reproduction of whiteness, their economic 
status rendered them dangerously proximate to the racially “inferior” Black and 
Asian subjects in the colonies.” After Italian unification, for example, southern 
Italians were considered to be outside the racial and civilizational boundaries 
of the nation, their extreme poverty naturalized as racial difference rather than 
the product of internal colonization.”® As a result, Italian politicians, colonial 
administrators, and scientists feared that any potential racial slippage between 
southern Italians and Africans in the new Italian territories in the Horn of Af- 
rica would undermine Italian colonial domination. This racialization of poverty 
was also deeply gendered, as seen in northern Italian criminologist Cesare Lom- 
broso’s preoccupation with the particular “cunning” of poor southern Italian 
women who engaged in prostitution and crime, and the racial traits they sup- 
posedly shared with Africans.” This history effectively explodes the unitary cat- 
egory of “white Italian.” In addition, these examples suggest that class has never 
been an objective social phenomenon, but is instead constituted in and through 
the power-laden categories of race, gender, and nation. 

By the late nineteenth and early to mid-twentieth centuries, poor whites were 
being systematically incorporated into Euro-American nation-states through ac- 
cess to the political franchise, welfare assistance, and—if not actual economic 
security—the “psychological wage” of full inclusion within the family of white- 
ness.*° Colonized and enslaved subjects had long symbolized moral defects, la- 
ziness, and ungovernability that threatened to tarnish the racial status of poor 
whites.’ But increasingly, these poor whites were being approached not as po- 
tentially analogous to people of color, but rather as their foil: they constituted 
the hardworking, deserving poor whose survival was imperiled by the undeserv- 
ing Black poor. Even in Italy, as southern Italian immigrants in the United 
States were being targeted as racially proximate to Black, the Italian Fascist state 
increasingly sought to incorporate and uplift poor southerners in order to harden 
the distinction between Italians and African colonial subjects. 
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In the context of the resurgence of racist nationalisms in the twenty-first 
century, the category of the “white working class” has been consistently mobi- 
lized to dramatize the threats posed to the national body by immigrants, Blacks, 
and people of color generally. In Italy, these fears have condensed media and po- 
litical attention into the figure of the single, young, Black male migrant; how- 
ever, Black women are also targeted in unique ways by this politics of “exclusion 
and scapegoating.”*” This is because Black women represent the condensation 
of Italy’s “triple crisis”: economic stagnation, immigration, and declining birth- 
rates / rising emigration of white Italians. They are portrayed as undeserving 
foreigners, and also as reproductive time bombs who will bring about an ethnic 
“great replacement.” Italian politicians frequently warn that African women are 
arriving en masse to give birth on Italian soil—an iteration of the noxious “an- 
chor babies” rhetoric used to stoke xenophobia in the United States.°? 

From liberal colonialism, through fascism, and up to our current neoliberal 
and ethnonationalist moment, race, gender, and class have worked as articulated 
categories that continually reproduce one another and give each other mean- 
ing. In turn, these categories have collectively shaped and redefined the bound- 
aries of national citizenship. Contrary to common characterizations of 
neoliberalism as a sharp historical break that has effectively “economized” all 
aspects of private and political life, the linking of racialized and gendered no- 
tions of productivity to citizenship has actually been integral to the constitu- 
tion of the liberal state itself. And this has in turn established a unique terrain 
of struggle for Black women in Italy today. 


Black Businesses in Italy: From Foreign 
Contamination to Savvy (Afro) 
Cosmopolitanisms 


Black Italian women’s entrepreneurship seeks to disrupt the deeply entrenched 
teleology linking race, class, gender, and citizenship by refashioning Black wom- 
anhood as active, economically productive, creative, cosmopolitan—and quint- 
essentially Italian. Since at least 2014, there has been a stunning proliferation of 
blogs, Facebook pages, YouTube channels, and traveling workshops encourag- 
ing Black women in Italy to embrace their natural features and hair textures, 
reject racist and Eurocentric standards of beauty, and assert themselves as le- 
gitimate members of Italian society. Natural hair care, beauty, and fashion are 
key sites of community building where Black Italian women can discuss the ex- 
periences of Black womanhood in contemporary Italy, and they also serve as 
powerful platforms for articulating citizenship claims. 
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When I first began this research in Italy in 2012, however, I did not expect 
entrepreneurship to be such an important hotbed of political activity —I imagined 
that I would spend most of my time marching in the streets at political demon- 
strations. Instead, over the course of months and years of fieldwork, I learned 
that there was a rapidly expanding microcosm of influential Black women 
entrepreneurs—women who were using their regional or national platforms to 
bring visibility to other Black Italians, serve as aspirational role models, advo- 
cate for citizenship, and mobilize against racism. I was surprised to find that 
many of the prominent Black activists I was meeting were also highly ambitious 
and driven businesswomen. 

Yet, this unexpected development raised a number of questions that my West- 
ern Marxian political economic training (which, as Cedric Robinson argues, 
assumes a narrowly defined revolutionary working-class subject) proved insuf- 
ficient to address.** Could entrepreneurship ever be considered a political act? 
Would the dynamics of market-based competition inevitably thwart the possi- 
bilities of Black solidarity? Did these projects simply reflect uncritical consent 
to the logics of neoliberal citizenship? Or, following Stuart Hall’s analytical pro- 
gram from the inaugural issue of New Left Review, could Black women’s entre- 
preneurship be understood as one example of the “imaginative resistances of 
people who have to live within capitalism”?* 

Black Italian women’s entrepreneurship is a geographically specific phenom- 
enon, largely concentrated in the northern and central Italian regions of Lom- 
bardy, Lazio, Tuscany, Emilia-Romagna, Veneto, and Piedmont. This is due to 
the historically higher levels of economic prosperity and lower rates of unem- 
ployment in these regions, the existence of more extensive support networks for 
entrepreneurship (including “immigrant” entrepreneurship), and the presence 
of major urban centers and large immigrant populations.** In addition, while 
most immigrant families were devastated by the aftershocks of the 2009 eco- 
nomic crisis, the children of immigrants in northern Italy nonetheless continue 
to enjoy marginally greater economic stability when compared to their counter- 
parts in the South.” This is because in many cases, their parents had settled in 
northern Italy in the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s to pursue university education, 
work in large factories, or open ethnic shops, grocery stores, and other small 
businesses. 

Black Italian businesswomen approach entrepreneurship as a complex terrain 
of struggle through which they can advance new representations of Black life in 
Italy and transform the meanings and practices of Italianness.** In doing so, they 
are challenging the aforementioned ideas of Black passivity and nonproductiv- 
ity, and the ways these stereotypes cling to Black women in particular. Their proj- 
ects draw on resources from across the Black diaspora, position Black women 
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in relation to the “Made in Italy” brand, and advance cosmopolitan, Mediter- 
ranean understandings of Italian national identity. They are expanding the defi- 
nition of who and what is made in Italy today by framing Blackness not as a 
problem of racial contamination and economic degradation, but as a solution 
to the problems of Italian productive (and reproductive) stagnation. 


Natural Hair and Diasporic Connection 


In January 2014, Italian-Ghanaian Evelyne Afaawua (who emigrated to Italy from 
France with her parents shortly after her first birthday) founded the first Facebook 
page in Italian about the care and valorization of natural, non-chemically straight- 
ened Black hair. Originally called “Afro Italian Nappy Girls” and based in Milan, 
the community now goes by the name “Nappytalia” and includes a robust, multi- 
platform social media presence (including a Facebook fan base of over sixteen 
thousand individuals as of August 2019), a blog, an e-commerce site, and offline 
meetups and workshops held in cities around Italy.” In 2018, after several years of 
planning and fundraising, Evelyne also launched a successful line of organic natu- 
ral hair products called “Nappytalia Eco Bio Cosmetics.” During our first meeting 
in Milan in the summer of 2014, shortly after the founding of Nappytalia, Evelyne 
described her decision to focus on hair: 


Once you've developed your ideas, you have to externalize the clarity 
that is inside. For me, for instance, I tried using skin-lightening creams. 
This was a period when I wanted to become lighter. There are all of these 
phases, which make you understand where your place is. And once you 
understand where your place is, you say, “Va bene, to be in that place I 
have to reflect it, right?” And fora girl, what does she think? Most likely, 
the first thing is hair. . . . You want the clarity inside to be visible outside. 
And so hair. . .. For me, it could be a question of money, but I have more 
to demonstrate than just money. Yes, we're Afro-Italians, and we are 
showing who we are, but we also want to show it on paper, to show off. 


I had the chance to see just what this sort of “showing off” looked like when 
I attended a Nappytalia event in Milan two years later. The inaugural event of a 
fifteen-city tour across Italy, the Milanese edition of #NappyOnTour2016 was 
held in a room on the third floor of Gogol’Ostello, a mixed-use literary café 
owned by the Italian-Eritrean Asli Haddas. Although it was a bitterly cold Jan- 
uary evening, the room’ bright green carpet, white-and-pink striped wallpaper, 
and colorful hanging lamps lent the space a cozy ambiance. At the front of the 
room, a table with a pink tablecloth displayed an assortment of hair products 
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wrapped in sheer pink gift bags, jewelry, and African print shirts. Another table 
practically groaned under the weight of a buffet of Italian and pan-African dishes. 
At the other side of the room, a group of photographers had set up an informal 
photo studio. The workshop attendees gradually filtered into the space, a group 
that also included three Black men, a white woman, and a biracial seven-year- 
old girl. As they shed their winter coats, it became clear that everyone had pur- 
posely dressed to the nines, many in outfits that featured African textiles. I came 
to a stunning realization: this was the first time I had ever experienced a space 
in Italy where I was surrounded almost entirely by other Black women. 

And indeed, the space that Evelyne had curated that evening was intended 
to serve as a sort of refuge—and not just from the frigid winter air outside. As 
we took our seats in folding chairs, a member of the Nappytalia team distrib- 
uted surveys with detailed questions about why we had decided to be “nappy,” 
what hair products we used, what types of ingredients we preferred, and what 
hairstyles we enjoyed. As she read through the survey, one woman lamented that 
her hair was classified as “4C,” the most tightly coiled curl according to the popu- 
lar hair typing system developed by Oprah Winfrey’s stylist, Andre Walker. But 
Evelyne was quick to intervene, immediately swooping over in her wax print 
skirt, Afro-Italian Nappy Girls t-shirt, and dangling pink earrings that matched 
her bubblegum-pink lipstick. “I’m a 4C, too!” she responded cheerily. “It even 
says in the Bible: “The last will be first.” Her words of encouragement recalled 
the justification for Evelyne’s use of the word “nappy”: she was inspired by the 
Black American cultural activists who had reappropriated the term from its as- 
sociation with unruliness, disorder, and incivility and given it a new meaning: 
“naturally happy.” 

After defusing what she interpreted as a momentary outburst of internalized 
anti-Black racism, Evelyne moved to the front of the room and began to tell her 
story, and the story of the Nappytalia community. She described herself as part 
of a new generation in Italy that had a doubled identity, one that spoke multiple 
languages and regional Italian dialects and was distinguished by having dark 
skin and Afro hair. The goal of Nappytalia, she explained, was to showcase the 
realities of a rapidly changing Italy, and to create a space that supported the self- 
expression of Black Italian women. “We exist,” she said firmly. “If we are here,” 
she continued, gesturing at the rows and rows of Black women seated before her, 
“then we exist.” After Evelyne concluded her speech, she went on to provide tips 
about the care and maintenance of natural hair and demonstrated different hair- 
styling techniques on two volunteers from the audience. 

When the scheduled program drew to a close, the workshop participants dis- 
persed across the room to purchase hair products, treat themselves to snacks from 
the buffet, and pose for professional glamour shots. As I chatted with Evelyne, 
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the Nappytalia team, and the workshop participants, I overheard conversations 
about topics ranging from the indignity of white Italians touching Black women’s 
hair without permission to the challenges of obtaining Italian citizenship to the 
importance of showcasing all the ways Black women were contributing to Italian 
society. The topic of natural hair had created a rare space for Black Italian women 
to connect with each other and assert the beauty of bodily features that had been 
denigrated by Eurocentric standards of beauty and marked as foreign to Italian- 
ness. By engaging in communal acts of self-transformation (i.e., by making the 
decision to stop chemically altering their hair), these women had also begun to 
produce and express a collective Black Italian subjectivity. 

The celebration of natural hair has also allowed Black women in Italy to ar- 
ticulate connections to a broader Black diaspora beyond Italy. Nappytalia builds 
on the momentum of an Internet-mediated Black natural hair movement that, 
since the mid-2000s, has linked together Black women across the globe.*° As 
Ayana Byrd and Lori Tharps explain, social media has helped Black women learn 
new hairstyles and hair care practices that do not involve chemical straighten- 
ers and enabled them to connect with others who have also embarked on the 
journey of “going natural.” Evelyne, for instance, spent almost a year researching 
Facebook pages and YouTube channels from Black hairstylists in the United 
States and France before settling on the importance of developing similar re- 
sources for Black women in Italy, in Italian. Indeed, in the early days of Nappyta- 
lia, she would frequently share images and videos from Black hairstylists and 
celebrities across the Black diaspora to the group’s Facebook page. These dia- 
sporic resources were intended to serve as aspirational models for Black Italian 
women, who rarely saw themselves positively represented in the Italian media.“ 
As one early member of the Nappytalia community explained to me in 2014, 
“Those of us who grew up in Italy, seeing only white people around us, thought 
that the only beautiful people were white. But with the Internet, we have seen that 
there are many places in the world where beauty doesn’t just mean straight hair 
or white skin.” Nappytalia’s website also features articles about traditional Afri- 
can hair care practices, the cultural politics of Black hair, and the history of the 
transatlantic slave trade. These resources are intended to show Black Italian 
women that although they may experience social and political marginalization in 
Italy, they are not alone—they are members of a global Black community. 

Nappytalia facilitates not only transatlantic diasporic connections, but trans- 
European and Mediterranean ones as well. In 2016, Evelyne attended the Black 
Europe Summer School, a two-week program in Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
that brings together scholars and activists from across the diaspora to learn about 
the history and ongoing mobilizations of Black communities in Europe. Evelyne 
is also one of many young Black Italian entrepreneurs and activists who is an 
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alumnus of the African Summer School, a program founded in 2013 by the 
Italian-Congolese journalist Fortuna Ekustu Mambulu and associated with 
REDANI (the Network of the Black African Diaspora in Italy), an influential net- 
work comprising mostly first-generation African immigrants in Italy. Held first 
in Verona and now based in Rome, the African Summer School is a one-week 
training program designed to prepare its participants to take advantage of the 
“African Renaissance” by developing microenterprises involving Africa or the 
transnational African diaspora.‘ But over the years, the program has also come 
to serve a second, more informal function. Specifically, it has allowed many of its 
Black Italian participants the opportunity to develop connections with their pa- 
rental homelands on the African continent, countries they might not have been 
able to visit physically due to financial limitations or the strict residency require- 
ments for Italian naturalization. In addition to seminars about business plan de- 
sign, the African Summer School features lectures on African philosophy, history, 
economics, and ethics that draw on the intellectual legacy of Senegalese historian 
Cheikh Anta Diop to challenge European stereotypes of African backwardness. 
For Black Italians who participate in the program, it is very often the first time 
they have been taught by African professors and heard the African continent de- 
scribed as having history, wealth, and culture. 

But what does it mean when these sorts of meaningful diasporic spaces are 
also mediated by consumption and capitalist market exchange? Writing about 
“African American beauty culturalists” during the civil rights movement in the 
United States, multiple scholars have pointed to the tensions that arose in the 
1960s between Black pride and capitalism.' For instance, while many Black 
women salon owners did not see a contradiction between making money and 
promoting social causes, other activists contested what they saw as the gradual 
“commercialization” of natural hair.“* Much like the African American beauty 
shop owners in the US South during Jim Crow studied by historian Tiffany M. 
Gill, Evelyne unambiguously characterizes herself as an “entrepreneur with social 
ethics.” For Evelyne, natural hair is a diasporic resource that enables her to mo- 
bilize for the rights and dignity of Black women living in Italy. As one of the 
most visible Black Italians active in Italy today (she has been the subject of a doc- 
umentary and countless magazine features and is regularly invited to speak at 
conferences about gender and the Black diaspora in Italy), she has used her plat- 
form to bring visibility to other Black Italians, call attention to anti-racism 
demonstrations in Italy, and mobilize support for citizenship reform.* She men- 
tors aspiring Black Italian entrepreneurs and takes part in body positivity cam- 
paigns in Italy. The Nappytalia Facebook page, moderated by Evelyne and her 
collaborators, remains a rich site of conversation and debate about identity, rac- 
ism, sexism, and the many obstacles faced by Black Italians without citizenship. 
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Since Nappytalia’s founding, Evelyne has gone on to win Italian and Euro- 
pean entrepreneurship awards, acquire local investors for her business, and con- 
nect to product manufacturers and distributors abroad.‘ In 2015, she was awarded 
the MoneyGram Award for foreign entrepreneurship in Italy under the impren- 
ditoria giovanile (youth entrepreneurship) category—the first Afrodescendent 
entrepreneur to receive this honor. Later that year, she was awarded “Best Blog- 
ger” for the Nappytalia website at the annual Africa-Italy Excellence Awards. In 
fact, Evelyne recounted that attending the Africa-Italy Excellence Awards the 
previous year had been an important turning point for her—it was when she first 
began to take note of the way systemic racism had left untapped the economic 
potential of Black folk in Italy: 


Before the event, I had the idea that Africans were workers, street sweep- 
ers, vu’ cumprà.” After that event, my idea of Africans was doctors, 
writers, bloggers, directors. Therefore, there was a possibility, an oppor- 
tunity, to be African but to have the same occupations as many others 
without being limited by the color of your skin. But the problem is that 
for us young people, these examples are not as apparent. When I went 
to this event, I was like, wow . . . I started to dream: if there are people 
who at forty-five, sixty years old have been able to be doctors, gynecol- 
ogists, bloggers, directors, then I say, well if the situation in Italy is like 
this, it’s because these people are not employed at their full capacity. 


She continued: 


I want to achieve my goals and dreams and become something. To cre- 
ate a position for myself in the society, regardless of whether Iam white 
or Black. I want to be myself, with all of my characteristics, whether 
you accept them or not.... Whereas before I didn’t acknowledge my 
Ghanaian side, now I try to show both. If you accept me, you have to 
accept me because I am Ghanaian, because I am Italian, basta. We have 
to... let people understand that we exist. I think that what could help 
would be to make them understand the utility that we have, the utility 
that we can give to the society. . . . If we talk about an Italian, an Ital- 
ian can speak Italian well, can speak English, but what would be his 
approach toward an American, a Latin American, an African? It is 
probably much easier for an Afro-Italian to work with a foreigner than 
an Italian. Italians have a closed mentality. 


As she spoke, Evelyne implicitly marked the racialization of Italianness as white, 
while also refusing to succumb to the equation of Blackness with foreignness. 
Rather, she suggested, “Afro-Italians” are Italians, too—but they have diasporic 
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connections and an international outlook that make them more able to contrib- 
ute to the economy than white Italians.** At the same time, her emphasis on “cre- 
ating a position . . . in the society” through employment reflected the ongoing 
salience of economic activity in debates about Italian citizenship. 

In this spirit, Evelyne has sought to build on the success of her Nappytalia 
brand by mentoring aspiring Black Italian businesswomen and linking together 
other fledgling entrepreneurs. And thanks in part to the path blazed by Evelyne, 
Italy now boasts a robust natural hair movement of its own—from stylists like 
“NaturAngi” (Angela Haisha Adamou)*” and “Afro-On” (Belysa Shabani) to 
product vendors and manufacturers such as AfroRicci and Vanity Case Cosmet- 
ics to beauty bloggers and vloggers such as the women behind the multimedia 
site Afroitalian Souls. These women often import hair products from companies 
across the Black diaspora (typically the United States or the United Kingdom) 
to sell online to other Black Italians, filling a gap in the market in Italy for beauty 
products and cosmetics tailored to the specific needs of Black women.” But in- 
creasingly, they are looking not only to connect with Black diasporic networks 
abroad, but also to refashion “Made in Italy” at home. 


New Geographies of “Made in Italy” 


Since at least the 2008 economic crisis, discussions in Italy surrounding the future 
of “Made in Italy” have been met with uncertainty. “Made in Italy,” a merchandise 
mark used since the 1980s to designate the uniqueness of Italian production in the 
“Four A’s” of abbigliamento (clothing), agroalimentare (food), arredamento (furni- 
ture), and automobili (cars and other forms of mechanical engineering) and pro- 
tected by Italian law since 1999, is a shorthand for the skilled craftsmanship 
associated with “traditional” Italian industries." More recently, however, policy- 
makers, journalists, and manufacturers’ associations in Italy have expressed con- 
cern that this label (in its various iterations associated with luxury brands, quality 
manufacturing, and small-scale artisanship) is at risk. While the decline in pres- 
tige of “Made in Italy” has not been fully substantiated by the available economic 
data, various culprits have still been named: the economic crisis; fast fashion; the 
increasing availability of cheaper products from abroad (cinese, or “Chinese,” is 
also a racially charged colloquialism in Italian that refers derisively to low-quality, 
mass-produced consumer goods); foreign counterfeiters; young Italians’ lack of 
interest in traditional industries; the internationalization of product supply chains; 
and the stagnating effects of that peculiar Italian blend of bureaucracy and orga- 
nized crime.” 
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This question of how to “produce” Italy is also intimately linked with fears 
about the social reproduction of the nation—from declining white Italian birth 
rates to the comparatively high birth rates of immigrants to the “brain drain” 
of highly educated and skilled young white Italians.” In other words, preoccu- 
pations about the state of traditional Italian industries and crafts are closely 
linked to nationalist fears about the impacts of porous borders, uncontrollable 
transnational flows, and growing racial or ethnic pluralism. In this sense, “Made 
in Italy” is more than just a national brand—instead, it signals a set of interre- 
lated questions about who and what is made in Italy, and by extension, who is 
making Italy today and who will make Italy in the future. In the context of this 
uncertainty about the future of Italy—Who will (re)produce the nation?— 
economic activity has emerged as a key cultural and political touchstone. This 
is why immigrant-owned businesses are often singled out as the targets of pro- 
tests and boycotts by Italian nativists, and also why the “Made in Italy” slogan 
is sometimes repurposed in campaign materials and sound bites for the Italian 
citizenship reform movement.” 

Anthropologists such as Lisa Rofel, Sylvia Yanagisako, and Elizabeth Krause 
have studied the transformations of “Made in Italy’—and, by extension, 
Italianness—brought about by the insertion of Chinese entrepreneurs into the 
manufacturing of “Italian” textiles and clothing.” But any discussion of the 
“Made in Italy” brand must also be analyzed alongside the unfolding contesta- 
tions about the place of Blackness within the symbolic and material boundaries 
of the modern Italian nation. Italian-Somali writer Igiaba Scego captured the 
layered racial meanings of “Made in Italy” in her award-winning 2003 short story 
“Salsicce” (Sausages). As the story's Muslim / Roman / Somali protagonist de- 
bates whether or not eating pork sausages will make her truly “Italian” in a way 
that her burgundy-colored Italian passport cannot, she wonders to herself: “Per- 
haps, by eating a sausage, I might go from neutral fingertips to real ‘Made in 
Italy’ fingerprints, but is this what I really want?”5° Scego’s story helps us under- 
stand why it is so meaningful for Black Italian entrepreneurs to affix the “Made 
in Italy” label to their Black natural hair products and African textile-inspired 
fashion designs. 

Countless news features published within the last half decade have celebrated 
these Black Italian entrepreneurs for what is characterized as their creative and 
technologically forward-thinking contributions to the Italian economy.” Indeed, 
it is important to recognize that for many Black Italian businesswomen, their 
projects have two audiences in mind—an internal audience of other Black Ital- 
ians who can come together around a particular theme (hair, fashion, beauty) 
to discuss their shared experiences and struggles, and an external audience of 
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Italians who can learn more about the lives and material contributions of the 
children of African and Afro-Latinx immigrants in Italy.” These counternar- 
ratives are intended to challenge the idea that Black bodies in Italian territory 
constitute an invasion, a threat, or a drain on resources—in other words, that 
they are perpetually “bodies out of place.” After all, the reasoning goes, by pro- 
ducing products that are “Made in Italy,” you are in turn able to produce your- 
self as “Italian.” 

In 2011, the Italian-Nigerian-Russian entrepreneur and singer Alice Edun 
opened the first e-shop with products for Black hair in Italy. Several years later, 
along with her then-collaborator, Italian-Dominican stylist Reina Gomez, Al- 
ice’s company AfroRicci (AfroCurls) launched the first “Made in Italy” line of 
products designed for curly or Afro-textured hair. AfroRicci products include a 
popular line of shampoos, conditioners, styling creams, and oils developed in 
painstaking collaboration with an Italian cosmetics laboratory. Today, the com- 
pany boasts its own warehouse and office and exports to France, Canada, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Like Evelyne’s, Alice’s and Reina’s trajectories toward the world of natural hair 
care involved tangled, multisited journeys of self-discovery. I first met Reina in 
Milan in 2014, when she was a boisterous beauty blogger with a passion for Black 
history. The daughter of a white Venezuelan father and a mixed / Afro-Dominican 
mother, Reina was born in Venezuela, spent her early childhood years in Santo 
Domingo, and then came to Italy for elementary school. Reina explained that 
cutting off her straightened hair and letting her natural curls grow back in (the 
“big chop”) was part of a broader attempt on her part to connect with the Afri- 
can roots of her Latin American identity—a process that had also involved care- 
ful study of the Haitian Revolution. She had been galvanized by her experiences 
of everyday gendered racism and nonrecognition in Italy to use hair as a plat- 
form for connecting other Black Italian women.°° 

Reina and Alice met in 2014, when Alice was searching for a hairdresser with 
whom to collaborate for various AfroRicci-related initiatives. Alice was born in 
Russia to a Black Nigerian father and a white Russian mother, grew up in Nige- 
ria, and came to Italy as a young woman. Like Reina, Alice described her hair as 
an embodied way to assert pride in her African heritage. As Alice explained to 
me in 2016, shortly after Reina had introduced us: 


Hair is part of your identity, so when you talk about Afro hair, already 
the word “Afro” comes from “Africa.” You are describing your hair, 
which comes from a place, a people. You are identifying with them, even 
if you were born here, or you were born there, or adopted, or are mul- 
tiracial. When you describe Afro curls, you are saying that you are part 
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of that category of people. And so identity is part of that, in knowing 
where you come from, maybe a culture that you don’t know well but 
that you want to get to know better. 


Alice characterizes hair as the basis for a new form of Black Italian identity that 
refuses to subordinate “Afro” to “Italian” in the quest for broader social recog- 
nition. In addition to offering their hair products, Alice and Reina also organize 
workshops around Italy; often, they cater to young African adoptees and their 
white Italian parents. But a main source of pride for both women is the fact that 
they can claim the “Made in Italy” label as their own. Reina has since branched 
out to launch her own line of natural hair products in Italy, called “Authentic 
Afro Hair.” But when we met over coffee at Alice's home in 2016, Alice and Reina 
shared their excitement at being able to promote the first “Made in Italy” prod- 
uct by, and for, Black women: 


ALICE: We are proud to say “Made in Italy.” It isimportant to show the 
whole world that even in Italy, we are here. Were here, AfroRicci, 
and we have our own “Made in Italy” products. 

REINA: It’s also a responsibility. “Made in Italy” is known all over the 
world as a sign of quality. It is a cultural thing, tied to a history of 
small artisans. ... 

ALICE: From Italian shoes, stylists, fashion, to food, the finishing on 
our houses, furniture . . . “Made in Italy” is synonymous with qual- 
ity. So the first cream for Afro hair in Italy has to be that way. It has 
to be a quality product. 

CAMILLA: It seems important to be able to say “Made in Italy” during 
this [economic] crisis, too. 

ALICE: The crisis, of course! I would like it if there were more support 
from the Italian state for “Made in Italy” . . . especially for innova- 
tive things. . . . Yes, it’s a beauty product, but it’s a niche product, for 
a particular group of people who are part of the Italian culture. 
Afro-Italians are part of the Italian culture. There needs to be sup- 
port for “Made in Italy” products for Afro-Italians, too. 


As Alice elaborated in a 2017 interview, AfroRicci “demonstrates that even I 
contribute at the social, economic, and cultural levels in this country....It is 
important that Italy recognize the multiethnic woman.” Her comments imply 
that the meanings attached to entrepreneurship are deeply gendered, as Black Ital- 
ian businesswomen seek to challenge both their invisibility (as unrecognized 
“citizens-in-waiting”) and their hypervisibility (as sex objects or docile care work- 
ers) in Italian spaces and in the Italian racial imaginary. Indeed, as geographers 
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of migration have argued, the bodies of those perceived as “foreign’—but espe- 
cially those of women—are systematically instrumentalized to mark the cultural 
boundaries of citizenship and belonging in European liberal democracies. 
Through their work with AfroRicci, Alice and Reina were forced to contend with 
economic constructions of Italian citizenship and the pervasive model of the “use- 
ful” immigrant entrepreneur. Nonetheless, the act of producing “Made in Italy” 
conditioners and curl creams for Black women also allowed them to claim legiti- 
macy as Italians while simultaneously asserting pride in their African heritage. But 
again, Alice and Reina are not simply advocating for their incorporation into 
“Made in Italy” (and, by extension, the Italian nation itself). They are challenging 
the perceived isomorphism of “Blackness” and “foreignness” by refashioning Italy 
as one nodal point of interconnection within a much broader, transnational Black 
diaspora. Their implication that “Italian” and “African” are not mutually exclusive 
categories represents a new understanding of Italianness—as well as a rekindling 
of much older notions of Italy as a cosmopolitan Mediterranean crossroads. 


The Afro-Mediterranean 
Renaissance in Italy 


In 2011, Italian president Giorgio Napolitano delivered a highly publicized and 
widely circulated address to a group of newly naturalized Italians who had grown 
up in Italy as the children of immigrants. In the most quoted sentence of the 
speech, he confidently asserted: “It is important to realize that young people of 
immigrant origins in our schools and in our society are not just an obstacle to 
be overcome; they are also a fruitful source of stimulation because they come 
from diverse cultures.” 

At the gathering, timed to coincide with the 150th anniversary of Italian na- 
tional unification, Napolitano proceeded to extol the ways that the “new Italian 
citizens” assembled that day would contribute to the collective well-being of It- 
aly by sharing “languages, constitutional values, civic duties, and laws,” citing 
as examples young Italian-Chinese entrepreneurs and the Italian-Somali writer 
Igiaba Scego (whose short story I mentioned earlier). For many activists, Napoli- 
tano’s speech represented an important, yet limited, moment of institutional 
recognition in the growing movement for a reform of Italian citizenship law. 

At a time of economic crisis, declining Italian birth rates, and renewed mass 
emigration, Napolitano’s speech implied, it was simply a matter of good busi- 
ness sense to bring the children of immigrants into the Italian fold: “Without 
their future contribution to our society and our economy,” he declared, “the bur- 
den of national debt would be even more difficult to sustain.” The marking of 
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Italy's 150th “birthday” was widely derided that year for being lackluster and 
somber, marred by shameful political scandals and intractable regional divi- 
sions.9° Ironically, then, Napolitano seemed to be calling on the children of im- 
migrants at a time of great national pessimism to stand in as the symbols for a 
new and economically revitalized Italy. 

As the examples in this chapter have shown, however, the entrepreneurial 
projects of Black Italian businesswomen may make use of the “Made in Italy” 
label—but their products cannot be entirely subsumed within the staid realm 
of “traditional” Italian craft. Instead, these designers, stylists, and other cultural 
entrepreneurs frequently describe their products as “hybrids” of Italian and Af- 
rican influences—combining, for instance, West African wax prints with Ital- 
ian sartorial techniques, or African raw ingredients like shea and cocoa butter 
with the quality standards of Italian cosmetics laboratories. These practices of 
cultural fluency, which position Black Italian women entrepreneurs as “cultural 
mediators,” are often cited by outside observers as evidence that “Africa” and 
“Italy” are not mutually exclusive categories.” 

In right-wing political discourse, Africa and Africans are ritualistically held 
up as representations of the unstoppable transnational forces of globalization 
that threaten Italian cultural particularity and the stability of the white Italian 
working class. As Douglas Holmes argues, these “integralist” politicians diag- 
nose a social condition of alienation as the (white, European) popular response 
to the secular, cosmopolitan, and fast-capitalist orientation of the European 
Union. This is a doubled form of alienation. “Alienation” indexes a condition 
of estrangement from a pre-existing wholeness or harmony, not only in the 
Marxian sense of socioeconomic stratification but also in terms of the loss of a 
mythical cultural and moral purity. But it can also be restyled as Goldberg’s 
“alienation’—the threat of a nation that no longer serves the needs of its citi- 
zens, understood to constitute an autochthonous and organic cultural unit.” 

In 2017, for instance, protests broke out in Milan after a cluster of palm trees 
were installed near the Duomo di Milano, the largest cathedral in Italy. The 
palm trees had been funded by the Starbucks Corporation to set the stage for the 
nearby opening of the first Starbucks store in Italy (and the largest Starbucks in 
Europe). As they decried (and vandalized) the palm trees, protesters from the 
right-wing Lega party and the neofascist CasaPound deftly conflated the forces 
of transnational capitalism, the destruction of Italian cultural specificity, and 
“illegal” immigration from the African continent. Although palm trees are na- 
tive to the Mediterranean region (specifically, Chamaerops, or the Mediterra- 
nean dwarf palm), and there were already palm trees in the Piazza del Duomo in 
the early nineteenth century, this flora came to stand in for the undesirable Af- 
rican contamination of pristine and bounded Italian national space: “NO to the 
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Africanization of the Piazza del Duomo!” the protesters’ signs read.?° The sup- 
posed insult was only amplified by the fact that the forty-two palm trees (and, 
eventually, fifty banana plants) were located steps away from a Catholic cathe- 
dral, an imposing “race-neutral” symbol of the unspoken whiteness of Italian 
national identity.” 

In response to such sedentarist and enclosed understandings of Italian na- 
tional space, Black Italian entrepreneurs and their supporters have sought to res- 
urrect an alternative geography of Italianness, one that is unabashedly oriented 
toward the Mediterranean and emphasizes cultural porosity rather than bound- 
edness.” In doing so, they suggest that rather than generating cultural dilution, 
the global diasporic networks of Black Italians can revitalize a stagnant Italian 
nation that has been insular and insufficiently cosmopolitan for much of its re- 
cent history. 

This spatial strategy came to the fore in 2017, at a panel discussion composed of 
prominent citizenship reform activists during a cultural festival in Giavera (just 
outside the northeastern Italian city of Treviso). The discussion took place mere 
steps away from the festival’s Afro Beauty and Fashion Expo, which featured booths 
for nine Black Italian fashion designers, hair product vendors, and stylists— 
including several of the women introduced in this chapter (see figure 2.3). As 
such, the connection between Black business, citizenship, and the shifting defi- 
nitions of Italianness loomed in the minds of the panelists and the predominantly 
white Italian audience. 

Bruno Baratto, the white Italian president of the festival, opened the discus- 
sion by noting that the “new generation of Italians” seated before him (and, it 
was implied, present at the expo) represented the resources of the world, some- 
thing that Italy needed desperately at this moment. “This country is getting older, 
and is in need of a younger world that has capacities not just in terms of work 
but also in terms of creativity,” he declared. Following his hopeful remarks, a 
lively conversation ensued among the panelists about just this sort of cosmo- 
politan outlook among the children of immigrants in Italy. An Italian-Moroccan 
activist noted that this “new generation” could act as a cultural bridge by en- 
gaging in international projects that linked Italy to the rest of the world. In a 
surprising historical parallel, his assertion also hearkened to the kinds of claims 
articulated by late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Italian politicians 
about the potential economic and political benefits of Italian mass emigration 
(see chapter 1).’3 As she finished, an Italian-Moroccan educator took the micro- 
phone and, nodding enthusiastically in agreement, joked that white Italians are 
typically monolingual. As the audience tittered along self-deprecatingly with the 
panelists, an Italian-Ecuadorian organizer concurred, observing that the abil- 
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FIGURE 2.3. The Afro Beauty and Fashion Expo in Giavera, Italy. 


Source: Author photo. 


ity to speak more than one language (a skill that many, if not most, children of 
immigrants in Italy share) is good for business. 

But while it might seem like a new political move, one that has only recently 
emerged to challenge the racism and parochialism of the “integralists,” this strat- 
egy also aligns with a particular understanding of Italianness—one that sees 
the current insularity of Italians as a deviation from a much longer history of 
cross-Mediterranean mixing and exchange. Since Italian national unification at 
the end of the nineteenth century, politicians, scientists, and political theorists 
have debated the extent to which Italians were truly “white” due to centuries of 
Mediterranean mixing and their geographical proximity to Africa. But at vari- 
ous moments, this hybridity was not solely understood as a problem of racial 
impurity. It had also been heralded as the Italian nation’s unique strength—one 
that differentiated it from northern, “Aryan” Europe. According to this Medi- 
terraneanist vision of Italian national identity, the xenophobic, antiglobalist, and 
regionalist / nationalist turn in Italian politics dating back to the 1990s is the 
real historical aberration, not transnational trade flows and mass migrations.” 
This is because the Italian peninsula was geographically destined to serve as a 
cultural and civilizational crossroads.” 

What Black Italian entrepreneurs are seeking to accomplish, then, is a cen- 
tering of Black trans-Mediterranean and transatlantic diasporic connections as 
the key to a reinvigorated Italo-Mediterranean cosmopolitanism. In this rein- 
terpretation, Blackness is figured both as Italy’s past—as the multicultural Med- 
iterranean utopia of classical antiquity, and the source of colonial resources 
during Liberal and Fascist Italy—and as the way toward a flexible, transnational 
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future that will allow Italy to compete in a globalized economy. This could be 
seen, for instance, in a recent issue of Vogue Italia—a fashion magazine that is 
also notorious for its history of racist imagery and its erasure of Black models. 
Yet, in a move lauded by many as groundbreaking, the February 2020 cover fea- 
tured the Italian-Senegalese model Maty Fall Diba holding a block-letter sign 
that reads “ITALIA,” next to the lowercase, cursive subheading “italian beauty.”?° 
The “Bellezza Italiana” (Italian Beauty) editorial in that issue also featured other 
Italian models with diverse national backgrounds including countries such as 
Morocco and Germany. Despite their various hyphenations, these models were 
extolled as exemplars of a uniquely Italian bellezza that is both new and, one 
could argue, emblematic of a much older and quintessentially “Mediterranean” 
cosmopolitanism. But while seductive, Mediterraneanism is also not an entirely 
“innocent” reworking of Italianness. After all, Italy’s position in the Mediter- 
ranean was vaunted by politicians and intellectuals as a legitimation for colo- 
nial expansion, and more recently has been used to promote advantageous Italian 
economic investments in Africa.” As in past iterations, this southward-looking 
reframing of Italian national identity is capable of absorbing certain racialized 
subjects, while discarding others as mere surplus. 


“These Are Not the People 
I’m Talking About!” 


If Black Italian entrepreneurs represent one possible vision for the future of It- 
aly, what room is there in this future for the African refugees and asylum seek- 
ers arriving in Italy in the midst of the Mediterranean migration “crisis”? 
Sociologist Tamara Nopper has written about the ways that immigrants in the 
United States often articulate moral claims regarding their “character, produc- 
tivity, and value” to the US economy, a strategy that echoes the assertions of 
many of my interlocutors in this chapter. Nopper argues that in the United States, 
these claims work to distinguish immigrants from Black Americans, who are 
cast as “lacking a work ethic, militant, xenophobic, and costly to society” and 
are seen as having squandered their right to American citizenship.” Nopper’s 
argument about the racial and gendered character of claims for national inclu- 
sion via productivity is astute—but what would it mean to extend her analysis 
of the anti-Black racism in immigrants’ rights organizing to Italy, where anti- 
Black racism and xenophobia cannot be so easily disentangled from one another? 
These differences shed light on the distinct dynamics of racial formation at work 
in the United States versus Italy. In the United States, Black subjects are coded 
as the undeserving poor who are nonetheless presumed to be citizens, and al- 
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most always in relation to immigrants who might be “brown,” but are not Black.” 
In the Italian context, however, a significant proportion of the refugees arriving 
in Italy via the Mediterranean are from sub-Saharan Africa, and Black Italians 
are almost never assumed to be citizens.® Yet anti-Black racism is still present, 
perpetuated in this case through the production of racial essentialisms that dis- 
tinguish between “assimilable” Black subjects (who are seen as able to marshal 
their diasporic networks for the benefit of the Italian economy) and “nonassimi- 
lable” Black refugees (who represent a drain on the economy). 

This dynamic became visible during a highly publicized meeting of Milanese 
city officials in March 2016. This public event was organized by the Black Ital- 
ian businessman Pascal, who is well known for promoting immigrant entrepre- 
neurship in northern Italy based on the understanding that “immigrants are the 
true young labor force of this country.”® Titled “Welfare Ambrosiano e Citta- 
dini Globali” (Ambrosian Welfare and Global Citizens), the gathering was in- 
tended to reframe the question of “immigration” to one of “global citizens” 
(and “welfare” to “employment”), with an emphasis on valorizing the unrecog- 
nized economic contributions of immigrants in Milan specifically and Italy gen- 
erally. While the event was not explicitly concerned with the children of 
immigrants, it is worth noting that Milan is also a hub for AFRO Fashion, Nap- 
pytalia, AfroRicci, and many other “second-generation” Black Italian initiatives. 
A far grittier and less romantic city than more touristic Italian destinations like 
Rome and Florence, Milan has instead identified its particular niche as being “a 
city founded on work/labor.” 

The speakers at the Welfare Ambrosiano event represented an impressive 
swath of Milan’s political set, including Giulio Gallera (assessor of welfare for 
the region of Lombardy); Stefano Dambruoso (a representative for Lombardy in 
the Chamber of Deputies); Alessandro Aleotti (entrepreneur, think tank direc- 
tor, and political commentator); and Piero Bassetti (former president of the re- 
gion of Lombardy). A second panel even featured a debate among Milan’s mayoral 
candidates about how the city should harness the talents of its substantial im- 
migrant community—immigrants compose over 20 percent of Milan’s popula- 
tion, and the Lombardy region has the largest immigrant population in Italy.8 
The caliber of the speakers pointed both to Pascal’s extensive professional net- 
works and to the municipality’s investment in leveraging immigrants as re- 
sources to fuel Italy’s financial capital and economic powerhouse. 

Pascal was dressed for the event in an impeccable three-piece suit, with his 
trademark pocket watch chain and spectacles that lent him a professorial air. He 
introduced the speakers and prepared the audience to “use new words, words 
that don’t create barriers . . . to develop a new perspective” on immigration. As 
the press release for the event announced, “Limiting ourselves to a discussion 
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only about refugees and mosques would be misleading. The reflection should 
start from the new frontiers of international cooperation for development.”8* To 
Pascal’s dismay, however, the presenters were not addressing the vision of “global 
citizens” that had been promised in the event’s press release. Rather, the speak- 
ers proceeded to focus their remarks on the way that the city of Milan had re- 
sponded to the unprecedented influx of African refugees in 2015 and 2016. 
Finally, visibly frustrated, he intervened and seized the microphone, his great 
booming voice echoing off the vaulted walls of the former cloisters where we were 
gathered: “You are talking about refugees escaping from war—these are not the 
people I am talking about. We have to stop reflecting on the people who are ar- 
riving on the boats! How do we create a situation where we empower the im- 
migrants, transform them into paragons of success? We need a true meritocracy. 
But if we don’t have a dialogical relationship, we will never get there. Because 
we have a shared destiny. We must live together in our differences. That is the 
challenge!” 

Contrary to more common portrayals of a monolithic Blackness in Italy, Pas- 
cal’s interjection called attention to the multiplicity of lived Black experiences 
in Italy—and the different meanings attached to these multiple Blacknesses. As 
sociologist Jordanna Matlon argues, in the context of global political economy 
Blackness can function as a signifier that simultaneously represents the ravages 
of racial capitalism and capitalism’s global reach (through the aspirational fig- 
ures of exceptional Black athletes and performing artists).*° Consider, for exam- 
ple, the case of white Anglo-Italian conceptual artist Vanessa Beecroft, a former 
collaborator of Black American recording artist and producer Kanye West. In 
an interview with The Cut, Beecroft explained that she felt such a profound af- 
finity with Black people and Black artists that she took a genetic ancestry test 
hoping to confirm her hunch that she was not actually white. (The ravenous con- 
sumption of global Black popular culture by white Italians is often justified 
through similar references to Italian racial ambiguity via their geographical 
proximity to Africa.)** Yet despite her professed adoration of all things Black, 
Beecroft then went on to dismiss Africans in Italy as merely “in the street sell- 
ing gadgets.” While itinerant street vending is a form of economic activity (and 
one that has a long history in Italy that predates the arrival of large numbers of 
African immigrants), in Beecroft’s formulation this work did not carry the same 
dignity or creativity that she indexed as features of an authentic and desirable 
Blackness. 

Similarly, at the Welfare Ambrosiano event, “the people arriving on the boats” 
were not those same immigrants who could be transformed into paragons of suc- 
cess and meritocracy. The differentiation between refugees on the one hand and 
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Pascal’s “global citizens” on the other constructed a racialized hierarchy of geo- 
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graphical itineraries and forms of mobility. “Refugees escaping war” were not 
agentic subjects, but rather fungible bodies moving reflexively in response to ex- 
ternal political stimuli who could be cast aside as excess. “Talented, deserving 
foreigners” (as described in this chapter’s epigraph), on the other hand, were 
sources of human capital whose transnational networks and global outlook held 
the key to Italy’s uncertain future. 


The Racial Politics of Productivity 


This chapter has looked to Black Italian women’s entrepreneurship to understand 
how the boundaries of Italian citizenship have been constructed and contested 
in terms of economic productivity. But rather than gloss this development as a 
symptom of what scholars have labeled “neoliberal citizenship’—the incursion 
of economistic logics into the realm of state politics—I situate these struggles 
against a longer historical backdrop. The connections among race, gender, and 
notions of economic productivity strike at the heart of liberalism itself, and its 
entanglement with colonial and imperial forms of governance. Just as Cedric 
Robinson argued that capitalism had inherited the racialism of the feudal sys- 
tem that preceded it, the liberal project was from its inception bound up with 
what Donna Haraway calls “productionist logics” that drew racialized distinc- 
tions between the rational and industrious subjects of natural rights and those 
incapable of transformative acts of self-making.** 

By challenging the presentism of the neoliberal framework, I am suggesting 
that the liberal state cannot be so easily redeemed: nation-state recognition might 
produce tentative inclusion (or even differential incorporation) for some, but al- 
ways at the expense of outright exclusion for others. Yet, as the examples in this 
chapter have shown, these are also not clear-cut forms of racial differentiation 
wherein people of African descent are unilaterally precluded from Italian mem- 
bership. This is because “race” is not just a matter of epidermalization—it is 
coded sartorially and geographically, through forms of bodily habitus and webs 
of social association, via notions of labor and economic productivity. So, the 
question becomes not whether Blackness can be included within the boundaries 
of Italianness, but rather what kinds of Blackness can be rendered assimilable, 
and how the boundaries of what it means to be Italian might continue to be 
transformed through these struggles. 

In the contemporary moment, the shifting boundaries of Italy are once again 
being remapped. Accordingly, the possibility of making space for Black subjects 
deemed capable of (re)producing Italy at a time of economic and demographic 
“crisis” is a contentious topic of debate among politicians and activists alike. 
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Black Italian women’s entrepreneurship provides a unique window onto these 
contemporary contestations: their projects are directly implicated in wider strug- 
gles over the differentiation between “legitimate” European citizens suffering 
in the aftermath of austerity and economic contraction and “illegitimate” non- 
European bodies who constitute a threat to both national integrity and economic 
prosperity. 

There is undoubtedly a risk that Black women are once again being con- 
scripted (in a new form of colonial extraction) as the raw materials from which 
European nations can be rebuilt or reproduced at a time of stagnation, uncer- 
tainty, and political instability. Ananya Roy has argued that women are con- 
structed in international poverty alleviation programs as ideal vehicles for 
economic development in the Global South—in contrast to their male counter- 
parts, who are framed as anachronistic or abandoned by capital.8? A version of 
this story is also unfolding in Italy, where the figure of the Black Italian woman 
entrepreneur is implicitly situated against the Black, immigrant, and male itin- 
erant street vendor. Still, while Black Italian women’s projects are frequently “do- 
mesticated” by politicians and journalists in the service of narrow nationalist 
political and economic interests, the capacious diasporic spatialities of their fem- 
inist politics continue to stretch far beyond the territorial boundaries of the 
Italian nation-state. Black Italian entrepreneurs are not “dupes,” nor are they vic- 
tims of false consciousness.” Rather, they are combining their strategies of eco- 
nomic survival with practices of Black diasporic interconnection, claims to 
Italian citizenship via the “Made in Italy” label, and creative reconfigurations 
of Italianness. 

Valorizing immigrants (and their children) for “getting the job done” is un- 
doubtedly a potent political strategy for countering far-right fantasies of a 
bounded and homogenous nation-state.” And in the Italian context, where the 
whiteness of Italians has always been an open-ended question, Black activists 
have encountered an especially unique opportunity to wrest open the bound- 
aries of citizenship—one that approaches the contemporary Black Italian dias- 
pora as a moment in a much longer history of Mediterranean cultural and 
economic mixing. But, as I will suggest in chapter 3, when nationalist integral- 
ism is simply substituted for a “digestive” model of citizenship—one in which 
elements of Mediterranean diversity can be absorbed for the purpose of bolster- 
ing the Italian nation-state but not necessarily challenging it—Black liberation 
is still no guarantee. 


MEDITERRANEANISM, AFRICA, 
AND THE RACIAL BORDERS OF 
ITALIANNESS 


Finally, we discover that Italy, despite its political association with 
Europe, is essentially part of the African plate. Italy represents a 
promontory which indented Europe at the location of the Alps. 
Because the notions of Africa and Europe are relative, it is not 
possible to say whether Italy led the African assault on Europe, 

or if Europe impaled itself on Italy. 


—Larry Mayer, 2001 


Who better than the Italian citizen . . . to understand that a country 
that has perpetually expanded to include new complexions, inflec- 
tions, and politics might (lo, must) expand once more? 


—Taiye Selasi, New York Times, December 4, 2014 


I took the high-speed train from Milan to Rome in early 2016 to attend the launch 
of Marilena Umuhoza Delli’s autobiography, Razzismo all’italiana (Racism, Ital- 
ian Style).! Marilena and I had met on Facebook after I stumbled across her blog 
Afroltalian4Ever, and we immediately bonded over the fact that we both had one 
Black parent (her mother is Rwandan) and one white parent from the northern 
Italian province of Bergamo. Her book talk was held in the Trastevere neighbor- 
hood in a small independent bookstore that specializes in Black history, immigra- 
tion studies, African literature, and multicultural children’s stories. The intimate 
space was far over capacity that evening, and the audience was squeezed precari- 
ously into rows of wooden chairs. A projector screen at the front of the room dis- 
played a looping slideshow of Marilena’s family photos. The racially diverse group 
listened intently as Marilena read excerpts from her autobiography. “My parents 
are from different cultures,” she explained. “I grew up in Bergamo in the 1980s 
and saw very few other Black people. I was the only one in my school—in middle 
school, in high school. It was not easy, but I survived.” Earlier in the presentation, 
she joked that the original title of her book was Vaffanculo razzisti di merda! (Go 
Fuck Yourselves, Racist Shitheads!), but her publisher ultimately made her change 
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it. The audience burst out in laugher at the audacity of the rejected title, but also in 
recognition of its acerbic accuracy. 

After Marilena finished her reading, an Italian postcolonial studies scholar 
serving as a discussant remarked that books like Marilena’s are part of a new 
tradition of Italian postcolonial literature. Her book, and the proliferation of texts 
like it across Italy, provided timely reflections about what it meant to be Black in 
Italy today. While most members of the audience nodded along in agreement 
with the professor's comments, one woman began whispering agitatedly to her 
neighbor. Her whispers grew louder, meeting disapproving stares from Marilena 
and the panelists, until she was finally asked to share her thoughts with the rest of 
the audience. 

The woman, visible from where I sat at the back of the crowded room because 
of the way a dramatic shock of silver hair stood out against the rest of her black 
coif, asked how much of what Marilena experienced could be explained by the 
“southern” influence on Italian culture: “Meridionali have a culture of hospital- 
ity, of sensuality. I can say this because I am from southern Italy! So what you 
experienced might not have been hostility—it could have just been coming from 
this part of our culture. For instance, when people ask you questions about your 
hair, they might just be curious. At the end of the day, I think that Italians are 
just naturally open to people from other places—look at the mayor of New York, 
Bill de Blasio. He is married to an African American woman!” The professor 
sighed in frustration. “My book is a chronicle of everyday racism,” Marilena ex- 
plained calmly, yet firmly. “I am often asked if Italy is racist. I usually respond 
that Italy isn’t inherently racist, but it is a country where racism is tolerated.” 
This did not placate the southern Italian woman, who seemed ready to throw 
up her arms in protest: “We can’t be racist”? 

In the bookstore that evening, the woman’s claim about Italian “openness” 
represented an unwelcome interruption in a rare public discussion of the lived 
experience of anti-Black racism in Italy. Yet the implication behind her 
interjection—that Italian culture is characterized by a certain “southern influ- 
ence” that is, at its core, antithetical to racism and insular nationalisms—was 
one that I encountered repeatedly during my research in Italy. A surprising num- 
ber of my friends and interlocutors across the racial spectrum were deploying 
Italy's Mediterraneanness to make sense of racism, Italian national identity, and 
struggles over citizenship. Just over a week before Marilena’s event, for instance, 
I had met an Italian-Ghanaian friend for breakfast at one of Milan’s many train 
stations. As was typical of our conversations, we ended up ruminating on ques- 
tions of diversity and Italian national identity. Very soon, we drifted to the sub- 
ject of civilizational mixing in the Mediterranean basin—histories that converged 
on the Italian peninsula. “Italy is not really a country,” my friend remarked slyly. 
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All of those things that we tended to think of as part of an “authentic” Italian 
culture, he went on to explain, really came from elsewhere: “If you look at his- 
tory, you'll see that all of the popes and emperors had diverse origins—they were 
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not “Italian.” Even my elderly white landlord in Sesto San Giovanni made use 
of Italy’s peculiar racial geographies to talk about race and Blackness: when I 
told her the story of how my parents met, she responded that she could under- 
stand firsthand the prejudice my parents faced as an interracial couple because 
she was from northern Italy and her husband was a southerner. 

These brief examples seemed to suggest that in response to the rising tide of 
racial nationalism and ethnic absolutism in Italy, a powerful counterargument 
was emerging from certain segments of the Left: Italianness is best represented 
not by purity of origin but rather by deep histories of civilizational cross- 
contamination across the Mediterranean.* These histories in turn throw into 
question the idea of a bounded and homogenous Italianness and point the way 
to a future in which citizenship is delinked from race. The idea of mixing, or 
meticciato in Italian—from the mixing of people of diverse backgrounds within 
a community to the mixing of people of different racial backgrounds in an inti- 
mate relationship to an individual “mixed-race” person—was being hailed as 
both the future of Italy and as one of its oldest traditions.’ 

As noted in chapter 1, former minister of integration Cécile Kyenge helped 
to repopularize this vision of Italy when she publicly declared that Italy was a 
paese meticcio (a mixed country) during her push for citizenship reform.® Even 
the traditionally conservative realm of Italianist scholarship has, in the last de- 
cade, witnessed a resurgence of interest in Mediterranean interconnections and 
in using concepts such as hybridity, inter- and transculturality, and meticciato 
to study Italian national identity.’ Italianist scholar Vetri Nathan, for instance, 
described Italy as “a nation at the cultural crossroads of the Mediterranean ... 
a geographical bridge, a long and narrow peninsula that not only spans North 
and South, but East and West.”® 

Beyond the realm of formal political discourse and the ivory tower of academia, 
assertions of Italo-Mediterranean hybridity suffuse cultural centers and business 
development plans, scientific research agendas, and political commentary across 
Italy. As the first two chapters of this book have shown, the children of immigrants 
often draw on histories of Mediterranean interconnection to challenge exclusion- 
ary citizenship laws, attempting to widen the racial boundaries of Italianness by 
pointing to the precariousness of Italian whiteness and national identity. But un- 
like the southern Italian woman at Marilena’s book launch, this southern-facing 
gaze is used to contest Italian institutional racism—not to deny its existence. This 
has been a particularly potent strategy for Black Italians, who (as described in 
chapter 2) often marshal centuries of cross-cultural contact between the Italian 
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peninsula and the African continent to suggest that a Black diaspora in Italy is 
anything but new. For them, Italy's history of racial liminality provides a unique 
political opening to mobilize for their inclusion within the historically unstable 
category of “Italian citizen.” As Igiaba Scego wrote in an editorial for the Guard- 
ian, published after a horrific string of deadly attacks against Black migrants in 
Italy: 


I have often wondered how it is that in such a young country, only 
150 years old, there is such pronounced and deeply rooted racism. I have 
my own theory. In its heart, as a Mediterranean state, Italy knows itself 
to be a country with strong links to Africa. It could be the perfect pivot 
between continents, between Europe and Africa, yet it persists in deny- 
ing its mixed-race identity as a country made of diversity. Everyone has 
passed through here: Arabs, Austrians, Africans, the French, the Span- 
ish. This is Italy, a mixture of different blood and skins. When it finally 
accepts this identity, it will once again be the Bel Paese we all love.’ 


The Rome-based association Neri Italiani—Black Italians brought these histori- 
cal Mediterranean connections to life in the form of a playful reimagining of the 
Roman founding myth. According to the earliest written account of this story, 
which dates to the third century BCE, the vestal virgin Rhea Silvia (daughter of 
Numitor, the previous king of the Latin city Alba Longa) gave birth to twin boys 
named Romulus and Remus. The king of Alba Longa, Amulius, feared that the 
boys would have a legitimate claim to his throne and so he ordered them to be 
abandoned on the banks of the Tiber River. The twins were rescued by the river 
god Tiberinus, who delivered them to safety at the base of the Palatine Hill. There, 
the twins were discovered by a she-wolf, who suckled them. Thanks to la lupa’s 
act of interspecies mothering, the boys survived their death sentence and Romu- 
lus would go on to found the city of Rome around 750 BCE. 

The bronze sculpture La lupa capitolina (The Capitoline Wolf), housed in 
Rome’s Palazzo dei Conservatori, is today the most iconic rendering of this story 
(see figure 3.1a). Although it was traditionally attributed as an Etruscan work from 
the fifth century BCE, the statue of the she-wolf actually dates to the thirteenth 
century, and a fifteenth-century sculptor named Antonio Pollaiuolo later added 
figures of Romulus and Remus beneath her pendulous teats. But in the Neri Ital- 
iani version of the sculpture there is a third figure seated between Romulus and 
Remus, clasping their hands, a child with a beatific smile and a voluminous Afro 
(see figure 3.1b). If Rome is the beating cultural heart of Italy, then the insertion of 
a Black triplet into its mythological genealogy is a reminder that, from the longue 
durée perspective of the Mediterranean, Blackness in the Italian peninsula is noth- 
ing new. “We've been here,” the third brother seems to say, with a sly wink. 


[Neri Italiani - Black Italians] 


FIGURES 3.1A AND 3.1B. Top: La lupa capitolina. Bottom: A reimagining of 
Rome's founding myth by the Black youth association Neri Italiani—Black 
Italians. 

Sources: Wikimedia Commons, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Capitoline_Wolf#/media/File:Capitoline_she-wolf 


_Musei_Capitolini MC1181.jpg (left); NIBI: Neri Italiani—Black Italians Facebook page, https://www.facebook 
.com/neritaliani/photos/a.807752002613416/1337950559593555 (right). 
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As these varied examples suggest, the geography ofthe Mediterranean looms 
over popular figurations of Italianness and Italian citizenship. Today, the Medi- 
terranean simultaneously represents the promise of a postracial future and a 
source of racial contamination; it is an alibi to deflect accusations of anti-Black 
racism and a way to create space for Black people within the Italian nation. 
Since Italian national unification at the end of the nineteenth century, the Med- 
iterranean has been repeatedly mobilized in contestations over the symbolic 
and material boundaries of Italianness.!° Italy's liminal geographical position— 
not quite Europe, not quite Africa—generated distinct dynamics of racial forma- 
tion, as well as unique openings for contemporary Black activists seeking to 
challenge Italian ethnic absolutism. 

This chapter takes a step back in time, examining the ways that the history 
of Italy’s multiple “Southern Questions” has shaped contemporary understand- 
ings of Italianness. This genealogy of Italian racial thinking is a history of the 
present, one that helps to illuminate the current possibilities and closures for 
Black activism in a country where the boundaries between Italianness and Black- 
ness have been anything but stable." To be clear, I am not attempting to retrace 
African influences on Italian culture since antiquity—territory that has been well 
trod by studies such as Cheikh Anta Diop’s The African Origin of Civilization, 
Martin Bernal’s Black Athena, and Catherine Fletcher’s The Black Prince of Flor- 
ence (about the sixteenth-century nobleman Alessandro de’ Medici). Instead, I 
consider the discursive mobilization of the Mediterranean in Italian racial for- 
mation across four key historical moments: Italian unification and colonial ex- 
pansion; the rise of Fascism; postwar reconstruction; and Italy’s transformation 
from a country of emigration to a country of immigration. In each of these mo- 
ments, the Mediterranean was used to remap Italy’s relationship to both Eu- 
rope and Africa. 

The story of Italy complicates theories of racial formation that northern Eu- 
rope take as their (implicit) geographical reference point. In northern European 
countries such as France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, racial mixing was 
generally approached as dangerous and as a cause of degeneration—in other 
words, as a threat to the imperial order of things.” Only relatively recently, as 
Jin Haritaworn suggests, have multiraciality and multiculturalism come to be 
hailed as symbols of anti-racism and metropolitan progressiveness in these coun- 
tries. But the history of attitudes toward mixing are much more nuanced in 
southern Europe, where the geography of the Mediterranean effectively rendered 
claims to racial purity untenable. Indeed, the primary way that the Mediterra- 
nean has been figured by racial theorists and cultural commentators alike is as 
a symbol of confluence and exchange—of people, goods, and cultures.! Even 
Hegel considered the Mediterranean Sea to be “the center of World-History” 
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because it facilitated frictionless communication and interaction across three en- 
tire continents.” 

As Italy's relationship to the Mediterranean suggests, racism is reproduced 
not just through essentialized notions of culture (as the influential critiques of 
Europe’s “new racism” have shown) but also through geography and practices 
of spatial differentiation. An orientation toward the geographical politics of 
racism—in addition to the cultural politics of racism—thus provides an addi- 
tional set of analytical tools for “identifying forms of differentiation that do not 
explicitly invoke blood . . . but nonetheless employ essentializing logics.” Race 
is not, and never has been, solely contained within the individual body or in- 
scribed on the surface of the skin. For this reason, it is necessary to engage with 
the multiple geographically and historically specific racisms that (re)produce 
the category of race itself. As David Theo Goldberg writes, “If race is a virtually 
vacuous category, as many have insisted, it must act as a cipher rather than as a 
motor force with determining power of its own. Its modes of determination must 
derive from that for which it stands as shorthand. . . . The force of race assumes 
its power in and from the thick of contexts of the different if related geopolitical 
regions in which it is embedded, the specific conditions of which concretize the 
notion of race representing them.” 

Italy’s geographical proximity to the African continent prompted generations 
of Italian scientists, politicians, and colonial administrators to “measure, dis- 
sect, and classify” racially ambiguous Italians.” Their efforts to clarify the rela- 
tionship between Italianness and Blackness resulted in a range of often 
contradictory practices of racial mapping and boundary drawing. Significantly, 
however, this Mediterranean meticciato was not always understood solely as a 
threat to the racial purity of the Italian nation-state. It was at times also ap- 
proached as a source of racial and cultural invigoration—as a potential solution 
to the challenges of modernity. 

This Mediterranean story represents an alternative genealogy of Italianness— 
the other side of an ethnic absolutist coin that privileges notions of a primor- 
dial, autochthonous Italian people with a culture (or regional cultures) that are 
deeply rooted and bounded in place. It suggests that Africa, Blackness, and Black 
diasporic routes are actually constitutive of Italianness, rather than external to 
it. But at the same time, political mobilizations of Mediterraneanness are not 
wholly innocent. Despite their apparent promises of multiracial and multicul- 
tural conviviality, discourses of Mediterraneanism and Italian hybridity can also 
work in practice to exclude Blackness by distancing Italy from sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, invoking historical relationships with North Africa while metaphorically 
severing the deep pan-African ties that traverse the entirety of the Mediterra- 
nean basin. 
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Italies and Southern Questions 
after the Risorgimento 


In the summer of 2013, when I was beginning the research for this book, I met 
with a white Italian postdoctoral researcher to discuss my project. As we chat- 
ted in Italian, I explained that I was interested in the cultural politics of race and 
racism in Italy. But when she heard me utter the Italian word for race, razza, the 
color immediately drained from her face. Then, with careful condescension, she 
replied: “You must understand that in Italy, we don’t use the word razza. It re- 
minds us of Fascism. And really, ‘ethnicity is a much more accurate way to de- 
scribe different human groups.” Shocked, I rushed home that evening and 
drafted a panicked e-mail to one of my doctoral supervisors—I had clearly mis- 
understood the Italian context, I wrote, and was going to have to rethink my en- 
tire dissertation project. According to my “schooling” by the Italian postdoc, it 
seemed that my own Italian Blackness—which at first made me an ideal candi- 
date to carry out this research—had been compromised by the influence of a per- 
versely Anglo-American fixation on the concept of “race.” But when I found 
myself repeatedly having versions of this same conversation in Italy, I realized 
that what I had initially mistook as a sign of my own incompetence as a researcher 
was actually a collection of valuable ethnographic moments. And this was what 
ultimately sent me hurtling into the archives of Cesare Lombroso in Turin. 

The Italian-Jewish scientist Cesare Lombroso is hailed as the founder of 
modern criminology, best known for his articulation of the theory of the delin- 
quente nato, or “born criminal.” But while Lombroso is widely known today for 
his criminological studies, he was also a prolific racial theorist. Lombroso, who 
lived from 1835 to 1909, was active during and immediately following Italian 
national unification; before he published his most famous book, Luomo delin- 
quente (Criminal Man), in 1876, he penned a study of human races in 1871 ti- 
tled Luomo bianco e l’uomo di colore (The White Man and the Black Man). And, 
in fact, Lombroso’s writings on crime and his scholarship on race cannot be sep- 
arated, as his racial theories provided the intellectual scaffolding for his analy- 
sis of the atavistic “criminal type’—one who bears the physical residues of 
lesser-evolved and racially inferior human groups. 

I begin my story of Italy’s Mediterraneanisms with Lombroso and Liberal 
Italy—the period from Italian national unification until the rise of Fascism 
(1861-1922)—because far too often, racism (and by extension, xenophobia) in 
Italy are framed as historical aberrations. From this perspective, racism is either 
a foreign imposition by Nazi Germany during World War II or a knee-jerk re- 
sponse to the arrival of large numbers of sub-Saharan African migrants in the 
1980s and 1990s. As Angelo Matteo Caglioti argues, while the scholarship on 
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racism and racial science in Italy has focused predominantly on the anti-Semitism 
of late Fascist racial science, this emphasis elides a domestic tradition of racial 
theorization that dates to Italy's Liberal period.” A closer look at the archives 
suggests that the entanglement of race and citizenship was in fact constitutive 
of Italian nation-state formation, in ways that remain deeply consequential to 
this day. As a matter of fact, debates about race in Liberal Italy were character- 
ized less by anti-Semitism and more by an overwhelming preoccupation with 
Italy's trans-Mediterranean relationship to the African continent.” So, to un- 
derstand the relationship between Italianness and Blackness (and how this re- 
lationship figures in contestations over the boundaries of Italian citizenship), it 
is necessary to begin with postunification Italy and efforts to consolidate the new 
nation’s racial identity. 

Rearticulating these lineages of pre-Fascist racial thought requires reading ar- 
chives against the grain—in the University of Turin’s Archivio Storico del Museo 
di Antropologia Criminale Cesare Lombroso (Historical Archive of the Cesare 
Lombroso Museum of Criminal Anthropology), for instance, there is no dedi- 
cated file for Lombroso’s work on racial science. This points both to the evasion of 
race in the standard historiography of Liberal Italy and also to the way that rac- 
ism suffused most aspects of Lombroso’s scientific research such that it could 
never truly be separated out from the rest of his scientific oeuvre. The archivists 
and I instead had to follow an elusive trail of bread crumbs through Lombroso’s 
notes, editorials, letters, and maps, as well as secondary commentary on his re- 
search. At one point, for instance, an archivist pulled out a large illustration of 
Sarah Baartman (the so-called Hottentot Venus) from a filing cabinet and turned 
to me hopefully: “Maybe this will be helpful for you?”” Although Baartman her- 
self was never taken to Italy, her spectral presence in the archive suggests the 
centrality of Blackness in efforts to ascertain the racial parameters of Italianness 
at the turn of the twentieth century (see figure 3.2).’? Indeed, as Stephen Small 
argues, “Blackness” in Europe includes not just the physical presence of people of 
African descent but also various forms of “race-thinking and racist thinking” 
that deploy negative stereotypes of African savagery and inferiority.” 

The unification of Italy, also known as the Risorgimento, took place over five 
decades, culminating in the incorporation of Rome as the capital of the Kingdom 
of Italy in 1871. Yet this milestone was met with deep ambivalence in Italy, per- 
haps best captured by Massimo d’Azeglio’s famous (and possibly apocryphal) 
quote, “We have made Italy. Now we must make Italians.” At the time of the Ris- 
orgimento, Italy was a patchwork collection of city-states and languages that were 
not always mutually intelligible—it was little more than Metternich’s mere “geo- 
graphical expression.” The most pressing challenge facing the new nation-state, 
however, was the so-called Southern Question. The Southern Question, discussed 


FIGURE 3.2. Painting of the venere ottentota (Sarah Baartman, the so-called 
Hottentot Venus). 


Source: Archivio del Museo di Antropologia Criminale “Cesare Lombroso,” University of Turin. 
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most famously by the Marxist intellectual Antonio Gramsci but predating him 
by several decades, refers to the significant differences between the northern and 
southern halves of Italy in terms of economic production, industrialization, in- 
frastructure, income, literacy, public health, and criminal activity.” 

Italian elites generally understood the divergence between northern and 
southern Italy through an Orientalist lens that emphasized the South’s geograph- 
ical and racial proximity to the African continent.’ And this question of an 
“African” influence rendered precarious Italy's inclusion within a broader family 
of European nations. Most European nation-states traced their cultural and po- 
litical origins to ancient Rome, locating the cradle of European civilization 
within the Italian peninsula.” Yet intellectuals of northern Europe—influenced 
by Aryanist or Nordicist racial theories that emphasized racial purity—looked 
down on contemporary Italians due to their proximity to the African continent. 
In his Essay on the Inequality of Human Races (1853), the French aristocrat Jo- 
seph Arthur de Gobineau famously contended that despite the Aryan racial ori- 
gins of the Roman Empire, its collapse could be traced to the decadence and 
racial degeneration caused by the Aryan Romans’ indiscriminate intermixing 
with Africans and Asians.?8 And recent archaeological discoveries along the Ital- 
ian peninsula had also provided new, physical evidence of ancient Mediterra- 
nean migrations that converged on the Italian peninsula—making modern 
Italian claims to racial purity wholly untenable.” 

This “problem” of racial equivocality was further exacerbated by Liberal Ita- 
ly’s colonial expansion.” Italy began acquiring territorial possessions in the Horn 
of Africa as the process of national unification was underway, which meant that 
Italy was actually faced with two racially charged Southern Questions.” If the 
racial character of the fledgling Italian nation was an open question, then what 
could possibly serve as the basis for Italian authority in the new African colo- 
nies? While Italian colonialism is today glossed as “weak” and “ineffectual,” dur- 
ing the late nineteenth century the supposed failure of Italian colonialism had 
not yet been established. Italian elites thus found themselves contending with 
this question, summarized by historian Mary Gibson: “Could race mixing be 
invigorating rather than enervating and a signal of mongrelization and decline? 
If so, was race mixing useful only among ‘whites’ ?”?? 

Italy's demographic heterogeneity, moral panics about the “backwardness” 
of southern Italians, geographical proximity to Africa, and colonial expansion 
generated a variety of approaches for apprehending Italy's racial character. Dur- 
ing the Liberal period, two competing arguments emerged: on the one hand, 
Italy was understood as comprising two distinct races—an Aryan Italic race in 
the North, and a Semitic Mediterranean race in the South; on the other hand, 
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Italy was said to comprise a unique Mediterranean race from which the rest of 
Europe emerged. 

The former approach was championed by Lombroso and his student Alfredo 
Niceforo (1876-1960). In Criminal Man, Lombroso asserted that southern Ital- 
ians shared specific physical and lifestyle traits (e.g., the abuse of women, resis- 
tance to authority, laziness) with Africans—as Daniel Pick writes, for Lombroso, 
Blackness “was not simply an external threat.”*4 According to Gaia Giuliani, 
Lombroso characterized the southern temperament as one “defined by trans- 
national raciologies . . . deterministically attached to the influence of those Ar- 
abic (Semitic) or ‘African’ (Hamitic) races that were also composing the racial 
background of the newly colonized populations.”*> For Lombroso, southern Ital- 
ians high rates of brigandage, organized crime, and murder was explained by 
the fact that they were racially mixed, the descendants of the many different pop- 
ulations who had conquered and settled in the South (see figure 3.3).59 

But although Lombroso believed that northern and southern Italians repre- 
sented two distinct races, this assertion did little to quell Italian uncertainties 
about their authority in the new African colonies. “It remains to be seen,” he 
mused at the beginning of L'uomo bianco, “if we whites, who stand proudly at 
the peak of civilization, will have to one day bow our heads before the progna- 
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FIGURE 3.3. Map commissioned by Cesare Lombroso illustrating the geo- 
graphical distribution of the tipo bruno (dark-haired type). For Lombroso, the 
Latin tipo bruno represented one of the two major racial groups in Europe, the 
other being the Germanic “blonds.” 


Source: Archivio del Museo di Antropologia Criminale “Cesare Lombroso,” University of Turin: 3/1861 “Relativa 
frequenza del tipo bruno.” 
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thous muzzle of the negro, or the yellow and ashen face of the mongoloid.”*” In 
the same book, he concluded that only the white race had achieved absolute phys- 
ical and civilizational perfection.** But if southern Italians shared racial char- 
acteristics with Italy’s colonial subjects in the Horn of Africa, what did this imply 
for Italian colonialism??? 

Italy’s humiliating defeat by the Ethiopian army at the Battle of Adwa in 1896 
(the first African anti-imperialist victory) rendered these questions even more 
urgent. In this context, Lombroso’s student, the Sicilian positivist Alfredo Nice- 
foro, sought to systematize his mentor’s methodology so that his arguments 
about race, crime, and degeneracy could be rendered more widely generalizable 
and politically actionable.'° In L'Italia barbara contemporanea (Contemporary 
Barbarian Italy, 1898) and Italiani del nord e italiani del sud (Italians ofthe North 
and Italians of the South, 1901), Niceforo contended that apart from some ra- 
cial fluidity in central Italy, it was in fact possible to differentiate between the 
northern and southern halves of the country.!! The existence of these two Italies 
gave Niceforo a way to sidestep the question of Italian racial inferiority by ex- 
ternalizing Mediterranean contamination to southern Italy and the African 
continent. At the same time, this did not mean that national unity was impos- 
sible; rather, Niceforo held that the heterogeneous character of the Italian na- 
tion required regionally distinct forms of governance, with the South maintained 
as a sort of internal colony.’” 

Lombroso and Niceforo had responded to Gobineau’s infamous charge of Medi- 
terranean degeneration by distancing a more “civilized” northern Italy from south- 
ern Italy, Africa, and the racial contamination of Blackness. But other scholars 
during this period sought to upturn the racial geography of Europe by claiming 
instead that Aryan Europe actually derived from the Mediterranean itself. The 
most influential proponent of this alternative theory in Italy was the Sicilian posi- 
tivist physical anthropologist and polygenecist Giuseppe Sergi (1841-1936), founder 
of the Societa Romana di Antropologia (Anthropological Society of Rome). 

Sergi was a vehement critic of Aryanist racial theories. In Origine e diffusione 
della stirpe mediterranea (1895; published in English as The Mediterranean Race: A 
Study of the Origins of European Peoples), he argued that Italy was populated by a 
Mediterranean race with origins in the Ethiopian highlands of the Horn of Africa. 
This Mediterranean race had gradually spread into North Africa, across the Medi- 
terranean, and into Europe and Asia (see figure 3.4)."4 Sergi thus traced the origins 
of European civilization to a Mediterranean stock that was formed through the 
commingling of many populations along the Mediterranean basin after an initial 
dispersal from the African continent.” In doing so, he cast doubt on the supposed 
Indo-European origins of Europeans, and on the idea of a pure Germanic / Aryan 
racial type. Contrary to popular depictions of the Mediterranean as a hotbed of 
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FIGURE 3.4. Giuseppe Sergi’s map illustrating the geographical diffusion of 
the “Mediterranean race/stock” from the Horn of Africa across the Mediterranean 
and into Europe and Asia. 


Source: Giuseppe Sergi, Origine e diffusione della stirpe mediterranea (Rome: Società Dante Alighieri, 1895). 


racial degeneration, for Sergi the unique geography of the Mediterranean actu- 
ally created the “most favorable conditions for the development of a civilization 
more cosmopolitan than those born in the valleys of the great rivers.”“° He thus 
located “the mysterious goddess Isis who rises from the Black Hamitic land” at 
the heart of Western civilization, turning Gobineau’s infamous race struggle on 
its head.” 

Far from undermining Italian colonialism, the notion of a racial, civiliza- 
tional, or cultural connection between Italy and Africa was used to bolster Ital- 
ian colonial expansion. For instance, some commentators, including members 
of the Societa Geografica Italiana (Italian Geographical Society), contended that 
the presence of a precolonial Christianity in the Horn of Africa made Ethiopia 
and Eritrea ideal “vehicles for Italy's civilizing mission.”** In other words, the 
similarities between Italy and the Horn of Africa could strengthen Italy’s terri- 
torial ambitions. But there remained enough of a racial difference to legitimate 
Italian colonial authority—while Sergi traced the deep historical origins of Eu- 
ropean civilizations to the Horn, he nonetheless concluded that in the present 
day, members of the African branch of the Mediterranean stock were simply less 
suited to civilization and social order than their European relatives.” 
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Despite these different geographic imaginings of Italy's relationship to the 
Mediterranean during the Liberal period, what they all shared was an attempt 
to use racial science to secure Italy's membership as part of Europe and resolve 
the questions raised by Italy's geographical position at the border of Europe and 
Africa.” Italian elites strove to access European modernity through the produc- 
tion of scientific knowledge, and specifically through the production of scien- 
tific knowledge that mapped Italy as unambiguously European—either by 
bracketing southern Italy as outside the racial and civilizational boundaries of 
Italianness, or by asserting the Afro-Mediterranean origins of all of European 
civilization. Italian scientists had been influenced by the groundbreaking re- 
search of Charles Darwin and were in conversation with theorists including 
Herbert Spencer and Francis Galton. In other words, they were active members 
of a vast global network of racial scientists and eugenicists engaged in the pro- 
duction of knowledge about Europe, Africa, and Blackness—what would even- 
tually become, in the words of Stefan Kiihl, an “international of racists” (die 
internationale der Rassisten).™! 

These debates about Italy’s racial geography had implications that reached far 
beyond elite scientific squabbles, shaping Italy’s relationship to multiple South- 
ern Questions and the everyday lives of both southern Italians and colonial sub- 
jects. The theories of southern Italian degeneracy developed by Lombroso and 
his students were cited in the US Immigration Commission’s 1911 Dillingham 
Report, which laid the foundation for the Johnson Act of 1921 and the Johnson- 
Reed Act of 1924, effectively barring most Italian immigration to the United 
States.” Italian immigrants who had taken up residence across the Atlantic in 
countries such as the United States were frequently regarded as racially ambigu- 
ous and morally suspect due to the transnational reach of studies by Lombroso 
and his contemporaries.” The positivists of Liberal Italy also played a key role in 
Italy’s colonial endeavors, as the anthropological knowledge they produced 
shaped practices of colonial administration. The 1909 Civil Code for the Colony 
of Eritrea, for instance, held that the “mixed-race” children of Eritreans and Ital- 
ians could be conferred Italian citizenship if their fathers were known to be 
“Aryan-Italian”; if the parents were unknown, then citizenship would be de- 
cided based on the anthropometric evaluation of the children’s racial features.’ 
As De Donno observes, this code bounded Italianness racially, as both Aryan 
and Mediterranean.” While the 1909 civil code was never formalized into law, it 
was still referenced by judges and provided guidance when they were adjudi- 
cating the citizenship status of “mixed-race” children from the African colonies 
who had not been legally recognized by their white Italian fathers.*° 

For Lombroso, Niceforo, Sergi, and their contemporaries in Liberal Italy, the 
Mediterranean represented the central “problematic” through which the racial 
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character of the new Italian nation could be ascertained. Regardless of whether 
Italians were classified as Aryan or Mediterranean, white or Black, European or 
African, this racial character could then be used to support broad arguments 
about civilizational capacity, colonial governance, and the limits of Italian citi- 
zenship. For those scientists Gramsci derisively labeled “Southernists”—whom 
he recognized as partners of the northern bourgeoisie in the subordination of 
southern Italy—the Mediterranean had been transformed into a buffer zone that 
allowed the new Italian nation to digest and metabolize all forms of unruly ra- 
cial, cultural, and civilizational mixing.” 


Aryans, Mediterraneans, and the 
New Roman Empire 


The rise of Fascism in Italy is frequently characterized as a sharp break from the 
Liberal period, marked by the rise of binaristic racial thinking and anti-Semitic 
legislation targeting Jews as the nation’s internal enemies—a direct product of 
Italy’s political alignment with Nazi Germany. The writings of historian Renzo 
De Felice, for instance, minimized the existence of racism and colonialism under 
Fascism, attributing Italian racial laws to Nazi influence and characterizing rac- 
ism as a sharp deviation from the mentality and history of the Italian nation.** 
But what is so often overlooked is that the Italian Fascist state was just as preoc- 
cupied with the “problem” of the Mediterranean, and what this meant for the 
establishment of an Italian empire abroad and notions of citizenship at home. 
Indeed, figures like Niceforo actually bridged the eras of Liberal positivist sci- 
ence and Fascist eugenics.” If, as Rosetta Giuliani Caponetto argues, Africa has 
always played a role in Italian national identity, under Fascism it was increas- 
ingly viewed as the constitutive “outside” against which a consolidated Italian 
racial identity could be celebrated. 

The Fascist regime sought to overcome the international humiliations of both 
Italy's defeat at Adwa and the United States’ restrictions on Italian immigration, 
both of which seemed to confirm Aryanist theories of Italian racial inferiority.®! 
In response, Fascist doctrine, policies, and practices of positive eugenics sought 
to construct a “new fascist-imperial man” that was young, virile, fertile, and supe- 
rior to the people of the African continent. Southern Italian women, portrayed 
as backward and sexually licentious during the Liberal period, were now ideal- 
ized by the state as symbols of fecundity, capable of propagating the Italian race.® 

At the same time, lingering Italian racial uncertainties were increasingly di- 
rected outside the territorial boundaries of Italy onto the colonies, with the grad- 
ual consolidation of Italy as a singular people rather than a hierarchy of more 
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or less pure or civilized races. Of course, as Lucia Re explains, the process of 
constructing Italians as a racially unified body was already underway by the lat- 
ter part of the Liberal period, with the devastatingly destructive and genocidal 
Italian campaign in Libya that began in 1911 and lasted until 1932.9 As Re ar- 
gues, “The Libyan war sought to unify Italians by displacing racism from inside 
to outside the body of the nation and its people.”® In a sense, then, the Italian 
colonial campaign in Libya also represents a bridge between the Liberal and Fas- 
cist geographies of Italian race-making. 

This effort to racially unify the Italian nation did not result in an immediate 
embrace of racial purity, however. In the 1920s and 1930s, Benito Mussolini ac- 
tually subscribed to the theory of Italians as a razza ario-mediterranea (Aryan- 
Mediterranean race), one based on the fusion and assimilation of many different 
populations across Europe and the Mediterranean.9° According to Mussolini, 
this set Italy, and Italian Fascism, apart from the Nordicism that had shaped the 
Fascist regime in Germany.” And this Aryan Mediterraneanness was charac- 
terized not by homogeneity, but by mixing: in a 1932 interview, Mussolini en- 
tirely rejected the idea that pure races existed, asserting that “it is often . . . from 
happy mixtures that a nation derives strength and beauty.” 

As Giuliani argues, these claims were directly related to the imperial ambitions 
of Fascist Italy. Mussolini dreamed of reviving the ancient Roman Empire of the 
Mediterranean. With this goal in mind, the notion of an Aryan-Mediterranean 
race had the benefit of establishing a link between Italy and Africa, undergirding 
the imaginary of a benevolent colonialism in which Italy—as an advanced, mod- 
ern nation—could help to rekindle the stagnant civilizations along the Mediter- 
ranean basin. The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in fact contended that Italy 
should serve as a cultural and racial bridge, a more appealing and less overtly “rac- 
ist” presence in Africa and the Middle East than Britain or Germany.” These ar- 
guments were based not solely on racial science, but on notions of religious and 
cultural unity: Mussolini and the intellectuals who bolstered the Fascist regime 
frequently pointed to the “universalist” political philosophies of both ancient 
Rome and Catholic Rome as Italian antidotes to the segregationist racial hygiene 
policies that characterized the imperial practices of Britain and Germany.”! 

The Italian Fascist marching anthem “Faccetta nera” (Little Black Face), writ- 
ten by Renato Micheli, exemplified the way notions of Mediterranean intercon- 
nection were used to legitimate imperialism. “Faccetta nera,” sung by Italian 
soldiers during the reinvasion of Ethiopia, tells the story of an Abyssinian girl 
who is encountered by the Italians during the war, using masculine sexual con- 
quest as a metaphor for (and invitation to) colonial conquest.” The lyrics im- 
plied that Italians would not deploy brutal domination, but would instead 
welcome Ethiopians into a family of shared laws and customs. “Faccetta nera” 
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was one of the most popular songs of Fascist Italy and is still sung today despite 
its violent history. During the mid-1930s, it circulated widely, along with semi- 
pornographic postcards of Ethiopian and Eritrean women—representations of 
the sexual rewards awaiting Italian colonizers in the Horn of Africa.” 


Faccetta nera, bell’abissina Pretty little black face, beautiful Abyssinian 

Aspetta e spera che già lora si avvicina! Wait and see, for the hour is already on its 
way! 

quando saremo insieme a te When we are together with you 

noi ti daremo un’altra legge e un altro Re We shall give you another law and another 
king 

La legge nostra è schiavitù d'amore Our law is slavery of love 


This idea of a Mediterranean racial, cultural, and civilizational unity accom- 
plished several tasks. It allowed for the incorporation of internal Italian racial 
differences into a single national identity, while also fixing Italy’s Mediterrane- 
aness as one distinct from the Mediterraneanness of colonized Africans. And it 
appealed to revanchist territorial visions of anew Roman Empire. 

These ideas held sway for the first decade of Fascist rule, thanks to the legacy 
of Sergi and the influence of more contemporary public intellectuals like Nicola 
Pende.” But the Mediterranean position, whether exemplified by the legacy of 
the “two Italies” thesis or Sergi’s “Mediterranean stock,” became increasingly un- 
tenable. A large number of male Italian settlers in Eritrea had taken advantage 
of a local custom known as demoz—temporary, “contractual conjugal arrange- 
ments” between men and women involving payment, relationships that coex- 
isted alongside the more formal and religious institution of long-term marriage.” 
In the resulting colonial system of madamato or madamismo, an Eritrean woman 
would share a household with an Italian man (who was often already legally mar- 
ried to an Italian woman who had remained in Italy). The Eritrean madama 
would provide her Italian partner with “all the comforts of home,” while also 
serving as a cultural intermediary of sorts.” The ubiquity of these conjugal in- 
terracial relationships in the colonies—and the children resulting from such 
unions—raised challenging questions for administrators, jurists, and scientists 
in Italy. How, if at all, should colonial administrators regulate intimate contact 
between Italian citizens and colonial subjects? And, given the ambiguities of Ital- 
ian racial identity, to which category should the resulting meticci (“mixed-race” 
children) be assigned? While Mediterraneanists condoned interracial contact as 
another means to reinforce Italy’s connection to their colonial subjects, Aryanists 
feared that miscegenation would only undermine colonial hierarchies.” 

A major turning point came in 1936, when Italy successfully occupied Ethi- 
opia and established Africa Orientale Italiana (Italian East Africa). For Musso- 
lini, the reinvasion of Ethiopia avenged the 1896 Italian defeat at Adwa; as such, 
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the newly established Italian empire could leave no room for intimations of Ital- 
ian racial inferiority. Whereas during the Liberal period the Italian government 
had tolerated (and sometimes condoned) emigration as a “safety valve” for man- 
aging internal tensions after national unification, the Fascist state now began to 
support systemic “demographic colonialism” to stem the flow of Italians abroad 
and grant them their own “place in the sun” within the empire.” As southern 
Italians were being progressively incorporated into the Italian national body and 
imperial project, the Fascist regime began to embrace explicitly Aryanist under- 
standings of Italian racial identity (which incorporated both northern and 
southern Italians) to bolster Italian authority in the colonies. 

The resulting colonial codes and laws sought to eliminate any possibility of 
racial fluidity between the colonizers and the colonized, establishing varying de- 
grees of racial apartheid across the empire. The 1933 Organic Law for Eritrea and 
Somalia had in many ways reflected a continuation of Liberal theories about the 
potentially porous boundaries between Italians and (certain) Africans. Accord- 
ing to this law, “mixed-race” children who were recognized by their fathers could 
become Italian citizens, but unrecognized children could be granted citizenship 
only if their physical features showed substantial evidence of whiteness and they 
displayed evidence of Italian cultural assimilation.” But by 1937 (before racial 
laws were enacted in Italy), interracial relationships were officially prohibited in 
the Italian colonies. The goal of this new policy was twofold. On the one hand, the 
Fascist government sought to manage the racial threat posed by the practice of 
madamato / madamismo in the Horn of Africa and the “mixed-race” children 
resulting from these unions. On the other hand, the regime wanted to protect the 
“prestige” of the Italian Empire against any embarrassments caused by working- 
class Italian settlers.58° And in 1940, the children of Italian settlers and colonized 
subjects from the Horn of Africa were completely precluded from access to Ital- 
ian citizenship—a marked difference from the 1909 and 1933 policies.8! Rather 
than emerging in the Italian metropole and then spreading outward, the earliest 
attempts by the Fascist state to legally calcify the racial categorization of Italians 
as white Aryans actually emerged first as a strategy to contain the Mediterranean 
contact zone, and only then served as the model for the 1938 racial laws targeting 
the Jews (as well as Romani and Sinti populations) as Italy’s “internal enemy.” 8? 

It is no surprise that Mussolini ultimately attempted to ban “Faccetta nera” — 
no longer a rousing anthem that eroticized imperialism, it was now seen as a 
dangerous enticement to interracial mixing.® This was also the same moment 
when the term meticciato entered the popular lexicon in Italy.84 Its centrality was 
a problem for the newly consolidated Italian overseas empire, reflected in a sharp 
uptick in Italian-language publications invoking the word (see figure 3.5). Visual 
and written Fascist propaganda and advertising at this time explicitly depicted 
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FIGURE 3.5. Google N-Gram graph showing the frequency of occurrences of 
the word meticciato in Italian texts published between 1800 and 2019. Note 
the sharp increase around the late 1930s and early 1940s. Illustration by Mike 
Bechthold. 


Source: https://books.google.com/ngrams (retrieved February 1, 2021). 


Blackness as degenerate, dramatizing the supposed dangers of racial contamina- 
tion and urging the importance of strict spatial segregation to limit contact be- 
tween Italians (now officially depicted as white Aryans) and Blacks.* 

During this latter period of the Fascist regime, the geographical center of 
gravity of Italian raciology also began to shift northward, from the Mediterra- 
nean toward northern Europe. Sergi was too old and sick to have much public 
influence by this time, and his work—along with the research of other positiv- 
ists like Niceforo—was increasingly subject to virulent attacks by the younger 
scholars favored by the Fascist regime.5° This was a trajectory encapsulated in 
the career of doctor and anthropologist Giovanni Marro (1875-1952). While 
Marro is lesser known than his contemporaries such as Lidio Cipriani, Julius 
Evola, and Guido Landra, like them he was a prolific public intellectual who pub- 
lished in both academic journals and in popular magazines such as the Fascist 
periodical La Difesa della Razza.*’ A student of Lombroso in Turin, Marro broke 
from his mentor and eventually went on to found the Museo di Antropologia 
ed Etnografia (Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography) in the University 
of Turin’s biology department.88 Marro, lumping together the Lombrosians and 
Sergians of Liberal Italy, condemned all research he saw as merely conceding to 
claims of Italian inferiority and argued that the theory of a Mediterranean race 
with African origins was nothing more than “Jewish internationalism.”® 

In 1938, the same year the racial laws were enacted in Italy, Marro was ap- 
pointed to design the Sala della Razza (Hall of the Race) in Turin, a monumen- 
tal exhibition illustrating the origins and history of the Piemontese people, who 
hail from the region directly south of Italy’s western Alps.?° While Marro (him- 
self a native of Piemonte) admitted that the hall was designed with a particular 
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FIGURE 3.6. Benito Mussolini at the inauguration of Marro’s Sala della Razza 
in 1938. 


Source: Giovanni Marro, La Sala della razza nella rassegna “Torino e l’autarchia” (Turin: Tipografia Silvestrelli 
e Cappelletto, 1939), 8. Archivio del Museo di Antropologia ed Etnografia, University of Turin: “Marro G. 
Questione Razziale.” 


regional focus, he argued that “the characteristics of [Piemonte’s] population fit 
well within the Italian racial type, because their spiritual features shine from 
the same light that inflames each and every Italian.”” In other words, the Piemon- 
tese were emblematic of the Italian people generally, and hence a careful study 
of their origins and achievements could serve as a template for the study of the 
Italian race as a whole. Marro’s “temporal convening of space” was emblematic 
of efforts during this period to reorient Italy's national-racial identity away from 
Africa and the Mediterranean, while also challenging the fragmentation of the 
Italian nation into racially distinct populations.” It is telling that Mussolini, once 
a vocal proponent of a Mediterranean understanding of Italianness, attended the 
opening of Marro’s Sala della Razza (see figure 3.6). 

This gradual, tenuous, and nonlinear move toward Aryanism was also re- 
flected in the “Manifesto degli scienziati razzisti” (Manifesto of Racial Scien- 
tists), published in the Giornale d’Italia on July 14, 1938.°? The manifesto was 
written under the specific guidance of Mussolini in the Ministry of Popular Cul- 
ture by ten scientists (including two anthropologists, Lidio Cipriani and Giudo 
Landra), and was signed by an additional 180 (including Giovanni Marro). This 
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relatively concise statement was intended by Mussolini to prepare the Italian 
people for the enactment ofthe 1938 anti-Semitic racial laws, and was thus writ- 
ten with mass circulation in mind. The ten points of the manifesto asserted that 
Italians were part of an Aryan race: 


1. Human races exist; 

2. Large and small races exist; 

3. The concept of race is purely biological [national differences are, at their 
core, matters of biological race]; 

4. The majority of the current Italian population is of Aryan origin and its 
civilization is Aryan [there remain few traces of pre-Aryan civilizations 
in Italy); 

5. The idea of an influx of large masses of men in historical times is a 
legend [unlike other European nations, the racial composition of Italy is 
the same today as it was thousands of years ago]; 

6. There already exists a pure “Italian race” [and race is a biological, not 
historico-linguistic or spiritual matter]; 

7. It is time for Italians to declare themselves to be racist?* [Italy is 
Aryan-Nordic, but this does not mean importing German racial theories 
wholesale into Italy]; 

8. It is important to draw a distinction between the Mediterraneans 
of Europe (the Westerners) on the one hand, and the Orientals and 
Africans on the other hand [Sergian theories of a common 
Mediterranean race with origins in Africa are dangerous]; 

9. Jews do not belong to the Italian race; 

10. The purely European physical and psychological characteristics of the 
Italians must not be altered in any way [mixing with non-European 
races is not permissible].”° 


The manifesto effectively expunged any connection to Africa in the historical 
“making” of the modern Italian race and established the Jewish people as the 
new internal threat to Italian racial homogeneity. On the one hand, it seemed to 
seal the Fascist regime’s growing embrace of Aryanism and its repudiation of 
the Mediterranean. But on the other hand, the manifesto still betrayed some sig- 
nificant moments of slippage when it came to Italy’s relationship to Africa and 
the Mediterranean. The manifesto asserted that Italians are Aryans, but also that 
there is a pure Italian race; there exist Mediterranean Europeans (who are not 
to be confused with Oriental or African Mediterraneans), but Italians also have 
purely European characteristics.” 

These continued debates among Italy’s racial scientists into the late 1930s, the 
uncertainties about the wholesale importation of Nazi racial theories, and the ex- 
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tant inconsistencies in the manifesto were also reflected in the tiered system of 
Italian citizenship that took shape by the end of Fascism. Citizenship had been 
fragmented into discrete and ranked categories: mainland Italian citizenship; Lib- 
yan Italian citizenship; a special Libyan Italian citizenship for Muslim subjects; 
and colonial subjecthood for Eritreans and Somalis.” This distinction between 
North Africa and the Horn of Africa reflected the Fascist regime’s ongoing sup- 
port for pan-Islamism in the Mediterranean—the aforementioned idea of Roman 
civilizational linkages was used to challenge the British presence in North Africa, 
while simultaneously reiterating the existence of a deeper racial and cultural gulf 
between Italy and sub-Saharan Africa. North Africa, in other words, occupied a 
higher position than the Horn of Africa on a civilizational hierarchy that culmi- 
nated in the Fascist regime’s vision of white, Romanic Italy. Just as in the Liberal 
period, the Mediterranean remained a crucial—yet politically confounding and 
ever-shifting—point of reference in identifying who truly “counted” as an Italian, 
and which groups remained beyond the boundaries of Italian citizenship. 


Postwar Italy’s Racial Evaporations 


For all of Fascist Italy’s preoccupation with the question of Africa and the Med- 
iterranean, the postwar period was remarkably silent on these issues.?? But this 
was a resounding silence, one that paradoxically worked to continue the “whit- 
ening” of Italians that had already been underway by the late 1930s. On the one 
hand, discussions of “race” as a marker of human difference, in the sciences and 
beyond, were more or less foreclosed.!°° On the other hand, an “unmarked” Ital- 
ian whiteness was consolidated through popular media, advertising, and con- 
sumer culture.’ As Italian society was forced to reckon with the social 
implications of the heterogeneity brought by colonialism and Fascism (namely, 
in the form of children of mixed origins, the presence of Black American sol- 
diers from the Allied occupation of Italy, and early waves of postcolonial mi- 
gration), references to Italy as a Mediterranean nation remained rare. The 
problems of Fascist state racism and Black racial contamination had merged in 
the Italian popular imagination; as Cristina Lombardi-Diop argues, both had 
to be externalized as geographically and temporally beyond the borders of Italy 
for the country to rebuild itself from the ashes of World War II.’° 

Kamala Visweswaran has argued that the evasion of “race” (in favor of sup- 
posedly neutral markers such as ethnicity or culture) in postwar Europe is linked 
to the global influence of mid-twentieth-century liberal American anthropology— 
represented by Franz Boas and his students, including Ruth Benedict and Ash- 
ley Montagu.! While there was considerable debate among the Boasians as to 
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whether “race” could be salvaged as a valid—and value-neutral—biological cat- 
egory, they generally agreed that in practice, “race” implied negative valuation 
and should not be used to explain human social difference. This approach was 
ultimately enshrined in the 1950 and 1951 UNESCO Statements on the Race 
Question, which sought to counteract the horrors of state-sanctioned scientific 
racism and fascist eugenics, and which ultimately influenced the development 
of late twentieth- and early twenty-first-century anti-racism in Italy.’ 

In Italy, these attempts at post-Fascist reconstruction took as their objective 
the elimination of “race,” rather than a reckoning with the historical construc- 
tion of these racial categories. As Caterina Romeo argues, race was constitutive 
to the consolidation of Italian national identity, but it “evaporated” from public 
discourse in order to distance postwar Italy from the historical embarrassments 
of colonialism, Fascism, and even the racism enacted against Italian emigrants 
abroad.’ This “de-fascistization of fascism,” Miguel Mellino (drawing on Emilio 
Gentile) argues, “was promoted from within by postwar Italian political and cul- 
tural élites and from abroad by US geostrategic pressures”; it took many different 
forms, including the publication of revisionist histories of Italian Fascism.!9° Italy 
did not undergo any kind of post-Fascist attempts at reckoning and reconciliation 
like those seen in Germany. Instead, many of the institutions that had supported 
the work of racial scientists began to distance themselves from this research, char- 
acterizing those scientists as poor scholars, as not representative of Italian scien- 
tific culture, or as dedicated scientists whose research was misinterpreted and 
politicized. The leading figures of the Fascist regime were executed, and, as 
Lombardi-Diop notes, the legacy of the Italian anti-Fascist resistance provided a 
form of moral absolution for the crimes of Fascist imperialism.!9” Together, these 
developments helped bolster the powerful myth of italiani, brava gente (Italians, 
good people)—that Italy had no autochthonous tradition of racism.!98 

The foreclosure of “race” in the Italian public and academic spheres as a strat- 
egy of post-Fascist reconstruction functioned in tandem with the erasure of 
colonial traces within Italy. Colonialism, Fascism, and the “stain of racist per- 
secution and apartheid” all needed to be sequestered safely outside the space- 
time of the nation so that Italy could move into the future unencumbered by its 
troubling past.’ In postwar Italy, the unwelcome memories of this past were 
embodied in the presence of a generation of “mixed-race” children across Italy, 
including the children of Eritrean women and Italian men, and the children of 
Black American soldiers and Italian women (relationships that were demonized 
in Fascist-era propaganda posters like the one reproduced in figure 1.5b).!""° Thus, 
in practice Italian reconstruction entailed the metaphorical, and at times even 
literal, externalization of Blackness and Black subjects. 
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The 1949 Italian film Il mulatto, directed by Francesco De Robertis, fiction- 
alizes one such removal. Il mulatto was one in a spate of postwar Italian films 
addressing, with varying degrees of directness, the racial remains of Italian co- 
lonialism and Fascism, as well as the Allied invasion of Italy.!! In the film, An- 
gelo is the product ofa rape committed during World War II by a Black American 
soldier against a married Italian woman named Maria. Maria, whose husband 
Matteo had been serving a jail sentence during her violation and pregnancy, dies 
in childbirth. When Matteo is released, he first rejects Angelo, but then has a 
change of heart and attempts to raise the child. Eventually, however, Angelo’s 
uncle (his father’s brother) arrives from the United States to find him. Matteo is 
reluctant to part with Angelo, but Angelo hears his uncle sing a soulful melody— 
described in the film as the sad lament of the Black American people—and feels 
immediately drawn to him. Because of this innate, unspoken connection, Mat- 
teo and Angelo’s American uncle concur that it is in the child’s best interest for 
him to return to the United States and be raised there. The denouement neatly 
summarizes what was at stake in the racial geographies of postwar Italy: the pos- 
sibility of Italian racism is sidestepped because Matteo accepts Angelo; how- 
ever, the boy also cannot remain in Italy because his “true” racial home is in the 
United States.!! Angelo’s story—of sexual violation, of missing parents—implies 
that Blackness is incompatible with the normative heterosexual Italian family 
structure. With his brown skin and blond Afro, Angelo’s mere existence is a com- 
plete impossibility in postwar Italy. 

As Blackness was being pushed beyond the boundaries of Italy, Italian popu- 
lar culture simultaneously promoted a vision of Italy as homogenous and white. 
Advertisements—accessible to increasingly large numbers of everyday Italians 
thanks to new radio and television programs—aggressively promoted the value 
of personal and domestic hygiene, linking soaps and other cleaning products 
with images of purity and whiteness.' As Lombardi-Diop explains, this new 
Italian consumer culture represented a form of “redemptive hygiene” that was 
oriented on the subliminal “whitening” of the Italian nation." As Ilaria Giglio- 
li’s work has demonstrated, Italian state policies after World War II focused on 
the modernization of southern Italy, with assistance in the form of financial aid 
from the United States’ Marshall Plan to rebuild Western Europe—a move that 
redirected the colonial civilizing mission inward, into Italy's internal periphery.’ 
Southern Italians also began to migrate in large numbers to the urban areas of 
northern Italy during this same period, and doing so afforded them new oppor- 
tunities to shed the lingering racial stigma of southern Italian poverty and civi- 
lizational backwardness through their spatial proximity to the more “modern” 
and “developed” industrial centers of northern Italy. 
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The silence surrounding “race” in postwar Italy was productive, in that it re- 
inforced the notion of Italy as an implicitly white (or at best, racially unmarked), 
benevolent, and territorially bounded nation with no links—colonial or other- 
wise—to the Mediterranean and Africa. The “unspeakability” of race in postwar 
Italy also meant that Catholicism came to function as a convenient proxy for 
whiteness." The process of distancing postwar Italian culture from the horrors of 
Fascist state racism meant bounding the metaphorical location of racism and race 
as outside of Italy, negating all the ways that Italy had been (and continued to be) 
produced through its trans-Mediterranean connections with the African conti- 
nent since unification. Yet, Italy’s racial ambiguities could not be fully contained. 
They stubbornly continued to burst forth, for instance when landlords in the in- 
dustrial northern Italian city of Turin refused to rent apartments to southern Ital- 
ian labor migrants, hanging large signs outside their buildings that announced, 
“Non si affitta ai meridionali” (We don’t rent to southerners). Nonetheless, these 
postwar efforts to cleanse Italy of racial difference—however unsuccessful—would 
have fateful consequences for the way that Italians made sense of their country’s 
transformation into a site of immigration in the late twentieth century. This shift 
was heralded by the arrival of large numbers of sub-Saharan African migrants— 
including many from Italy’s former (but forgotten) colonies. 


The Return of Mediterranean Meticciato 


On November 8, 2015, a group of leftist anti-racist and anti-fascist protesters 
from Bologna’s social centers and student collectives descended on the city’s 
iconic Piazza Maggiore to protest the arrival of Matteo Salvini. Salvini, leader 
of the political party that was at that time still called the Lega Nord, was in town 
to sponsor the candidacy of Lucia Borgonzoni (also from the Lega Nord) for 
mayor of Bologna. But Salvini also planned to use the occasion to call for greater 
unity among Italy’s right-wing political parties, inviting Silvio Berlusconi of 
Forza Italia and Giorgia Meloni of Fratelli d’Italia in a bid to send a message to 
the country that “the majority of Italians are not on the Left.”!"* The Lega Nord 
had risen to prominence in the 1990s on an antisouthern platform that cast 
southern Italy and the Roman central government as leeches on the prosperity 
of a hardworking, industrial North. Increasingly, however, the party had turned 
the weight of their ire toward a deeper South—one represented by African mi- 
grants who were arriving to Italy from the Mediterranean Sea.!? By the fall of 
2015, after a summer when record numbers of refugees and asylum seekers had 
landed on the country’s southern shores, Salvini had gained international noto- 
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riety as one of the loudest voices in Italy decrying the supposed threats posed 
by the presence of extracomunitari from sub-Saharan Africa. 

For Salvini and those of his ilk, the Mediterranean represents a dangerous 
source of invasion and racial contamination—it is a porous border that must be 
reinforced in order to protect the racial and cultural integrity of the Italian 
people. In other words, they have once against cast the Mediterranean as a 
“Black” threat to the racial integrity of the Italian nation, now symbolized by 
the arrival of thousands of African migrants, refugees, and asylum seekers. At 
the same time, a number of Italian politicians have explicitly attempted to once 
again consolidate Italianness as a distinct race—and a white one, at that.” And 
this political rhetoric has newly relegitimated “race-talk” among everyday Ital- 
ians as well. For instance, at a family dinner in my mother’s hometown in 2016, 
during a heated debate about immigration to Italy, my cousin’s husband re- 
sponded to my charges of xenophobia by declaring exasperatedly, “But shouldn't 
we have the right to defend our own race?” The links to Fascism in this racial 
bounding of the “we” of Italianness are undeniable—after all, La Difesa della 
Razza (The Defense of the Race) was the name of a popular Fascist magazine 
whose inaugural issue in 1938 sold eighty-five thousand copies.!?! 

Bologna has long been known as a leftist stronghold in Italy, its nickname La 
rossa (The Red) alluding to its history of anti-fascist resistance, student activ- 
ism, and Marxist organizing. In the days leading up to Salvini’s arrival in 2015, 
posters and graffiti appeared on walls across the city urging residents to “defend 
Bologna from the Lega’s invasion”—a clever reversal of the Right’s xenophobic 
rhetoric of immigrant invasion. Expecting a violent clash between student pro- 
testers and supporters of Salvini—rumors circulated in the press of protesters 
preparing Molotov cocktails—the city enacted extensive security measures in 
the Piazza Maggiore, including the deployment of a large riot police presence. 
On the day of the protests, far-right supporters of Salvini gathered with Italian 
flags and crucifixes in hand, shouting racial slurs, raising their arms in the Fas- 
cist Roman salute, and chanting “Duce! Duce! Duce!” (Leader, Mussolini’s title 
in the Italian Fascist state). On the other side of the police cordon, a racially di- 
verse group of anti-racist protesters led by the Bolognese collectives Arte Mi- 
grante and Cantieri Meticci danced and sang, even as they were kicked and 
shoved by Salvini’s supporters. 

That Bologna’s student radicals clashed with supporters of right-wing parties 
that fall day was not particularly surprising. But what was notable was the partic- 
ular tactic that the leftist protesters chose to challenge the racism and xenophobia 
of the Right. As they leapt into the air and danced to drumbeats, they repeated 
the slogan “Bologna è meticcia! Bologna è meticcia!” (Bologna is mixed!).!?? As a 
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video of the protest reveals, a number of the white protesters chanting this refrain 
had even daubed their faces with streaks of brown paint—it seemed that the pro- 
testers wanted to render themselves closer to brown by marking their bodies with 


symbols of racial ambiguity.!5 


And this was not the only time that protesters in 
Italy had attempted to challenge a rising tide of racism and xenophobia by mak- 
ing broad declarations about meticciato. A brief survey reveals, among many 
other protests, conferences, cultural events, and festivals across Italy: a 2012 pro- 
test in Milan against the Lega Nord declaring Milan to be “meticcia’;!** a 2019 
protest that defined Naples as “meticcia”; and a soccer tournament held in cities 
around northern and southern Italy called “Mediterraneo Antirazzista,” which 
seeks to substitute discourses of Mediterranean invasion with a vision of Medi- 
terranean interconnection.!5 

As these examples show, the Mediterranean has taken on two distinct, but 
connected, meanings in Italy today. For the Right, the Mediterranean represents 
an encroachment: as an aquatic conduit connecting the Italian peninsula to the 
African continent, it poses a threat to the precarious whiteness of Italians. This 
can be witnessed, for instance, in the Italian government’s crackdown on the op- 
erations of NGO rescue ships in the Mediterranean because they allegedly fa- 
cilitate illegal migration from the African continent.’”° But for the Left, the 
Mediterranean is used to challenge racism, xenophobia, and border fortification 
by opening up the category of Italianness—though often in ways that inadver- 
tently cleanse Italy and the Mediterranean of their messier histories of racial cat- 
egorization and colonial violence.!?” While the Right’s view of the Mediterranean 
is undoubtedly hegemonic, it is clear that contestations about what it means to 
be Italian, and who is a legitimate member of the national community, are once 
again playing out via competing ideas about the implications of Italian proxim- 
ity to the Mediterranean and Africa. 

As Italy made the dramatic transformation from a country of emigration to 
a country of immigration in the 1980s and 1990s, a range of prominent activ- 
ists, social theorists, and political figures began to reach back into the Mediter- 
ranean, retrieving older concepts such as Mediterraneanism and meticciato to 
construct counterhistories of the Mediterranean as a space of convivial mixing, 
civilizational exchange, and population movement.!8 In these figurations, the 
Mediterranean is reclaimed not as a symbol of racial contamination, but as an 
antidote to Italian ethnic absolutism. In the face of inflammatory political rhe- 
toric about the need to protect a homogenous, white Italian race, the Mediter- 
ranean archive presents an alternative vision of Italianness, and of the future of 
Italy—one in which Italy is defined by rich heterogeneity and by the footprints 
of cross-Mediterranean migrations spanning millennia. This focus on the Med- 
iterranean as the defining characteristic of Italianness (rather than a threat to 
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it) works to denaturalize the Italian border, suggesting that Italy itself is less of 
a stable fact than an open-ended question.!? As the Italian political scientist Pier- 
franco Malizia explained in a 2005 book: “The Mediterranean created a unique 
situation, that of a crossroads that developed everything we consider today to 
be the diverse possibilities of interaction, or assimilation, integration, the melt- 
ing pot, the salad bowl.?!50 

Indeed, for the Left it is not enough to simply claim that Italy has recently be- 
come “mixed” because of immigration; rather, these actors also recount a particu- 
lar history of Italianness—one in which mixing itself, rather than the vision of 
cultural insularity promoted by political parties like the Lega, is a key element of 
Italian national identity. Unlike the meticciato that was of such concern in Fascist 
Italy, the meticciato of late twentieth- and early twenty-first-century white Italian 
anti-racists has come to stand in for cosmopolitanism, “colorful” urban environ- 
ments, and mixed societies writ large. Its resurgence in the popular Italian lexicon 
is not about problematizing individual children of mixed backgrounds, but rather 
about celebrating these young people as exemplars of a cultural pluralism that is 
Italy’s historical destiny. In Bologna, anti-racist protesters contended that the 
real “invaders” were not immigrants but instead the xenophobic politicians, and 
that it was they who posed the real threat to Italy’s innately heterogenous identity. 
And, as seen in some of those protesters’ use of brown face paint, these types of 
claims often involve the assertion of a uniquely Italian proximity to Africa and 
Blackness. As Alessandro Portelli has suggested, the flip side of the Lega’s pattern 
of conflating southern Italians and Africans is an identification on the part of Ital- 
ians with Africans because of their ambiguous “southernness.”!° After a range of 
postwar efforts to separate metropolitan Italy from the heterogeneity of its colo- 
nial interconnections, it appeared that activists were now embracing Italy’s Medi- 
terranean history of racial liminality as a road map for the future. 

Even scientists have been enrolled in the production of this renewed, rain- 
bow vision of Italianness. One recent study, conducted by a team of geneticists 
partially funded by the Italian Ministry of Education, University, and Research 
and the Istituto Italiano di Antropologia—importantly, the same institute founded 
by Giuseppe Sergi in 1893—was released to the Italian press with great fanfare. 
Based on a sampling of fifty-seven linguistic minorities across Italy, the research- 
ers concluded that Italy was home to some of the greatest human biodiversity in 
Europe.'* Indeed, in response to a series of politicians declaring Italians to be a 
singular (white) race between 2017 and 2018, scientists such as Guido Barbujani 
were quick to clarify that there is no such thing asa “white race” because—genetically 
speaking—“we are all African?!54 

In 2008, on the seventieth anniversary of the publication of the 1938 “Mani- 
festo of Racial Scientists,” a group of scientists convened by Marxist geneticist 
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and agronomist Marcello Buiatti in Pisa signed the “Manifesto degli scienziati 
antirazzisti” (Manifesto of Anti-racist Scientists). Buiatti, the son of a Polish- 
Jewish mother and a white Italian partisan father who had fought in the anti- 
Fascist resistance during World War II, designed the 2008 document to serve as a 
point-by-point refutation of the Fascist-era manifesto. In something of a return to 
Giuseppe Sergi’s original hypothesis, the new manifesto asserts that race does not 
exist, using as evidence Italy’s geographical position as a peninsula in the Mediter- 
ranean: “The phenomena of social and cultural meticciamento that have charac- 
terized the entire history of the peninsula, and in which not just local populations 
have participated but also the Greeks, Phoenicians, Jews, Africans, Spaniards, in 
addition to the so-called barbarians, have produced the hybrid that we call Italian 
culture.”!5° The 2008 manifesto rejects the late Fascist imaginary of the Mediter- 
ranean as a space demarking a solid boundary between Italy and the “threat” of 
Africa; however, it bears no mention of Italian colonialism, nor of Africans them- 
selves, as integral to the construction of Italianness in the present. Following the 
structure of the original manifesto, the 2008 document notes that “Italian Jews are 
both Jewish and Italian,” but it does not make a similar claim about Black Italians. 
Indeed, by attempting to directly refute each point of the “Manifesto of Racial 
Scientists,” the authors of the “Manifesto of Anti-racist Scientists” find them- 
selves trapped by its same logics. While the 2008 manifesto suggests that Africa 
played a role in the making of Italy in the deep past, this African presence is van- 
ished from an understanding of contemporary Italianness. 

As these examples suggest, the return of the Mediterranean as a framework 
for understanding Italianness has been fraught and politically ambiguous. Laura 
Harris observes that the theories of Italy’s internal racial differentiation that had 
developed in the late nineteenth century in tandem with Italian colonialism were 
“recycled” in the late twentieth century, mapped onto the African migrants arriv- 
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ing in Italy from the other side of the Mediterranean. 
evaporations set into motion after World War II, the historical continuities in 
these processes of racial formation were effectively delinked—the “problem” of 
racial difference was displaced onto the body of the immigrant (specifically, Afri- 
can) Other, rather than understood as central to Italian nation-building itself. 
Instead, the Mediterranean is preserved either as a source of racial contamina- 
tion or as a site of innocent mixing, rather than a contentious object of knowledge 
production tied to the construction of Italian citizenship. 

While far-right anxieties surrounding Mediterranean invasion are clearly 
alarming, the Left’s reappropriation of the Mediterranean is not without conse- 
quence, either. Without the analytical tools to engage with the historically sedi- 
mented racisms that continue to animate contemporary conversations about the 
African presence in Italy and the boundaries of Italian citizenship, what remains 
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is a depoliticized Mediterranean cosmopolitanism in which Italians as a “mixed” 
people have no racial identity and hence no capacity for perpetrating racism.’ 
Such invocations of the Mediterranean frequently locate “race” as ontologically 
prior to “racism,” assuming that the solution to racism is to merely remove the 
word “race” from circulation—indeed, those same scientists continuing Sergi’s 
legacy in Rome by studying Italian genetic diversity have also been actively en- 
gaged in a campaign to remove the word “race” from the Italian constitution.'*? 
Sante Matteo, in the introduction to the 2001 volume ItaliAfrica, echoed this 
hopeful sentiment by recounting the long history of contact between Africans and 
Italians due to their geographical proximity: “Racism based on skin color has not 
been an entrenched, institutionalized aspect of Italian culture,” he wrote; there- 
fore, “diversity and equality may be easier to achieve under conditions that are not 
tainted by a previous history of master/servant relationships.”!4° The bitter irony is 
that for all of the violent, explicit racisms that marred Liberal and Fascist Italy, 
these periods were nonetheless characterized by an explicit recognition of the cen- 
trality of Africa and Blackness in defining the parameters of Italian citizenship. In 
resurrecting the Mediterranean as a reference point for an inclusive and anti-racist 
Italianness, however, contemporary white Italian anti-racist activists risk once 
again marking Blackness as external and invasive, just like their right-wing 
counterparts did—except in their figuration, people of African descent can only 
be incorporated into the nation through what have been reterritorialized as dis- 
tinctively Italian histories of mixing and Mediterranean conviviality. 


Toward the Black Mediterranean 


Popular understandings of Italianness today are characterized by an implicit, 
“unspoken whiteness.” Yet as Angelica Pesarini notes, translating an argument 
by Tatiana Petrovich Njegosh, “Italians travel, inhabit, transform, and shift the 
color line divide between Black and White by reshaping and re-signifying both 
Blackness and Whiteness, and the boundaries between these two categories.” 
As this chapter has shown, the process of “whitening” Italians was in fact any- 
thing but straightforward, characterized instead by a long, fraught, and violent 
history of struggle over Italy's relationship to Africa and the Mediterranean.'¥ 
Italy has always defined itself in relationship to Blackness via the Mediter- 
ranean, even before Italy became a major destination for migrants from sub- 
Saharan Africa.! This is evinced in the way that the ancient Roman notion of 
the Mediterranean as mare nostrum (our sea) became the Fascist vision of mare 
nostrum, which sought to establish a new Roman Empire through the imperial 
conquest of Africa, and in the twenty-first century became the name given to 
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the Italian government’s now-defunct aquatic search-and-rescue program for 
managing migration from the African continent. Indeed, rather than Hegel’s vi- 
sion of the Mediterranean as the center of World-History (a vision which, it 
should be noted, negated the historicity of Africa), we would be advised to heed 
Aimé Césaire’s warning about the oft-romanticized civilizational encounter: “It 
is an excellent thing to blend different worlds; that whatever its own particular 
genius may be, a civilization that withdraws into itself atrophies; that for civili- 
zations, exchange is oxygen; that the great good fortune of Europe is to have been 
a crossroads. But then I ask the following question: has colonization really placed 
civilizations in contact? Or, if you prefer, of all the ways of establishing contact, 
was it the best? I answer no.” 

But just because Mediterraneanism is tied to a history of Italian racial bound- 
ary drawing, this does not mean that these ideas must be relegated to the dust- 
bin of history. The Mediterranean is a site of profoundly contradictory 
imaginaries—at once home to a long history of transcultural contact and trans- 
formation, and also the site of Fortress Europe’s most extreme violences. Draw- 
ing on precisely this ambiguity, Black activists have also used the Mediterranean 
as the basis for claims to citizenship. Italy’s history of racial equivocality has in 
fact generated a unique terrain of struggle for activists seeking to expand the 
racial boundaries of Italianness and Italian citizenship. After all, if modern It- 
aly is little more than an amalgam of Mediterranean peoples and civilizations, 
if Italians themselves were once regarded as proximate to Black and southern 
Italians were not considered as fully legitimate members of the nation, and if 
Italy itself had colonized the African continent, then what real grounds are there 
for denying the citizenship of Black Italians today? 

Citizenship reform activists regularly make note of the fact that there is no such 
thing as a singular “Italian” people, with the implication that this is the result of 
Italy’s position in the Mediterranean. In a Facebook post about a newspaper article 
that described Italians as little more than “an aggregation of a geographic type,” 
Italiani senza Cittadinanza commented with the concise formula “#Italia DiOggi = 
#ItaliaDileri” (#ItalyOfToday = #ItalyOfYesterday).!!° Italiani senza Cittadinan- 
zas hashtags challenge the idea that demographic heterogeneity is new to Italy (the 
children of immigrants are frequently described in the press as “new Italians” or as 
representatives of a “new Italy”). Instead, their comment suggests that the children 
of immigrants simply represent a new chapter in a much longer story, one in which 
Italy’s boundaries and modes of self-definition have repeatedly expanded and con- 
tracted throughout history. 

In yet another example, the Milan-based multiracial youth activist collective 
Il Comitato per non Dimenticare Abba e Fermare il Razzismo (The Commit- 
tee to Remember Abba and Stop Racism), formed after the racist murder of 
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nineteen-year-old Italian-Burkinabe Abdul Guibre in 2008, has reappropriated 
the idea of meticciato. But rather than as a color-blind vision of peaceful hybrid- 
ity, they approach meticciato as a political strategy for jettisoning discrimina- 
tory categories such as integrazione (integration), immigrato (immigrant), and 
extracomunitario (non-European Union migrant). These latter categories, they 
argue, presume Italy to be a bounded and homogenous unit and take for granted 
the existence of national borders. In place ofthem, the activists seek to build up 
a new, radical language for dismantling the interconnected power structures of 
racism, militarism, border fortification, and capitalism that threaten Black lives 
in Italy today. 

These efforts suggest that Black Italians are using the Mediterranean in novel 
ways: to demonstrate the historical continuities of a Black presence in Italy, and 
the historical continuities in the violence of Italian racial formation (which has 
always used Africa and Blackness as points of reference). An Italian-Afro- 
Brazilian citizenship activist from Rome astutely linked historical struggles 
over Italian national unity to the racism faced by Black people in Italy today: 


There is no such thing as a typical Italian. And this makes things more 
difficult. Already from Milan to Naples, they see each other as a threat. 
They hate each other, they discriminate against each other, they insult 
each other. So if you add a Black person . . . it disrupts the whole order 
of things. There is a perception of invasion. . . . But Italians don’t have 
their own “space.” It doesn’t exist. And because they don’t have this, 
when someone even more different appears, their reaction is “Oh god, 
what are we going to do?” 


These activists are advancing a vision of a Black Mediterranean. This Black Med- 
iterranean politics is not afraid to contend with the racial histories that were 
part of Italian unification, colonialism, and Fascism. It locates Blackness at the 
heart of Italianness, but also draws on an alternative archive of Black diasporic 
struggle to imagine a very different sort of future for Italy. 

The first part of this book has focused on struggles over Italian citizenship, 
with attention to the historical and contemporary ways that citizenship has been 
constructed and contested as a fundamentally racial category—through invo- 
cations of blood, birthplace, and culture; through notions of economic produc- 
tivity and the “undeserving poor”; and in relation to Italy’s ambiguous 
Mediterranean geographies. But Black Italians are not only seeking to expand 
the boundaries of Italian citizenship—they are also imagining other possibili- 
ties for political solidarity and community that stretch beyond the limits of the 
nation-state itself. These Black Mediterranean visions and practices constitute 
the focus of the second part of this book. 


Part 2 


DIASPORIC POLITICS 


TRANSLATION AND THE LIVED 
GEOGRAPHIES OF THE BLACK 
MEDITERRANEAN 


AII had to acknowledge that try as they may, the children had 
become something many of them would never be, for better or 
worse, new Italians. An emergent Black Italia. 


—Donald Martin Carter, “Blackness over Europe: Meditations on Cultural 


Belonging” 


What am I? Who am I? | am Black and Italian. But | am also Somali 
and Black. So am I Afro-Italian? Italo-African? At the end of the day, 
I am just my story. 


—Igiaba Scego, La mia casa è dove sono 


Misrecognition, in Three Stories 
Trescore, Italy: Late 1980s / Early 1990s 


When I was little, my mother would take me to Italy each summer to visit her 
family (my father was only able to join us for one week of these annual trips due 
to his unrelenting work schedule). One summer afternoon when I was a toddler, 
my mother and I went to the local mercato to shop for produce. We approached 
a market stall run by an elderly white Italian woman. She took one look at my 
cappuccino skin and enormous head of Afro curls, and then turned to my mother 
with a smile that radiated grandmotherly benevolence: “Ma che brava! You 
adopted a little girl from Africa!” My mother, always a bit hot-tempered, raised 
her chin defiantly and announced proudly, to anyone within earshot: “I didn't 
adopt her. She is my child, and my husband is Black!” 


Sesto San Giovanni, Italy: March 8, 2016 


I was living in Sesto San Giovanni, a working-class suburb just outside of Milan 
that was once affectionately known as “Italy's Stalingrad” (due to its history of 
anti-Fascist resistance and labor organizing). My apartment was located just 
downstairs from the flat that belonged to my cousin Mara, her husband, and 
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their two sons. Mara and I would often walk over to Sesto’s community pool to- 
gether in the evenings for open lap swimming hours; we treasured this time 
together, when we could catch up and blow off some steam after a long day of 
work. One evening, as I was standing at the shallow end of my lane and adjusting 
my fluorescent latex swim cap, one of the swimming coaches walked over to me. 
“Are you from New Zealand?” he asked earnestly. With what I am sure was a look 
of utter bafflement on my face, I responded that I was actually from California, 
and that I was half Italian and half African American. “My mother is bergamasca, 
and she is actually my cousin,” I explained further, pointing to Mara floating in 
the lane next to me. Sensing my confusion, the coach unpacked his “New Zea- 
land” theory: my swim cap said, “Oakland Triathlon Festival,” but he read Auck- 
land instead of Oakland. I realized, too, that the “clue” of my dense Afro curls was 
hidden away underneath the swim cap. Plus, he said, I looked mulatta, so it made 
sense to him that I would come from a place like New Zealand. 


Bergamo Città Alta, Italy: October 23, 2016 


My mother and I took a spontaneous day trip to Città Alta, the walled medieval 
portion of Bergamo that sits in the hills overlooking the newer, lower city. My 
mother went to high school in Bergamo; the upper city, with its panoramic views 
and meticulously preserved historic architecture, has always held a special place 
in her heart. We decided that day to peruse a sprawling, open-air craft market. 
My mother stopped to look at some handmade earrings, and I wandered over to 
a stall displaying knit scarves and hats. The person manning that booth, an el- 
derly white Italian gentleman, noticed me eyeing his wares. “What strange hair 
you have,” he mused. I responded flatly: “It's just my natural hair; it grows like 
this.” “And so you don’t have to do anything? It just comes out like that?” he 
asked, squinting. I nodded. “Where are you from?” he continued. I was so used 
to answering this question that I did not need to consciously formulate my re- 
sponse. I simply repeated the same tired refrain: “I was born in California, but 
my mom is bergamasca.” By this time, my mother had walked over to us, and 
threw an arm around my shoulders; she overheard the tail end of this interac- 
tion as it echoed between the cobbled street beneath our feet and the vaulted 
portico above our heads. Sensing that this man doubted my Italianness, she elab- 
orated on my curt reply with evidence of my local Italian credentials: “Yes, she 
is half bergamasca. She even likes to eat polenta!” Still, the man was not satis- 
fied. “Boh!” he retorted, an exclamation whose meaning lies somewhere at the 
intersection of confusion, not-knowing, and indifference. “I’ve never seen hair 
like that in Bergamo.” 
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The Politics of Belonging 
in the Black Mediterranean 


Who gets to belong in Italy?! What does it take for a person who is racialized as 
“Black” to be met with a reaction other than surprise, bemusement, or hostil- 
ity? As the previous chapter suggested, the answers to these questions are any- 
thing but straightforward. Italy’s historical and geographical position as a 
Mediterranean crossroads, as well as its own internal heterogeneity, complicate 
any attempt to bound Italianness as pure and racially homogenous. This deep 
history of connections traversing sub-Saharan Africa, the Mediterranean, and 
southern Europe has presented Black Italians with a powerful political opening 
for claiming Italian citizenship. Yet at the same time, invocations of Italy’s Med- 
iterraneanness can also work to buffer the country’s ambiguous geographical- 
racial-national identity from the perceived threat of Black contamination. This 
occurs most obviously in the far Right’s hyperbolization of encroaching “A fri- 
can invasions” arriving on Italian shores from the Mediterranean. But even lib- 
eral anti-racist Mediterraneanisms are not wholly immune. Romantic portrayals 
of Italo-Mediterranean mixedness produce a strategic distancing of Italianness 
from the category of whiteness, a move that enables pernicious claims to Italian 
racial innocence and, by extension, the “disavowal and denial of racism.”” This 
Italian-innocence-as-product-of-Mediterranean-racial-liminality does not ac- 
knowledge the many ways that racism (and specifically, articulations of racism 
that were centered on Italy’s relationship to Africa and Blackness) has histori- 
cally defined the boundaries of Italian citizenship. In both instances, Blackness 
remains an “absented presence”3—constitutive of Italianness itself, yet vanished 
from its symbolic and material boundaries. This is why my own claims to 
Italianness—whether they are articulated through kinship, cultural practice, lo- 
cal knowledge, geography, or language—are so often met with confusion. The 
fact that I actually carry a burgundy Italian passport—and that this physical 
symbol of my Italian citizenship is accessible to me through blood kinship with 
a white Italian (my mother)—suggests that citizenship itself does not necessar- 
ily produce racial inclusion. 

Still, as I alluded at the end of part I, there are alternative ways that Black ac- 
tivists in Italy today are drawing on the unique histories of racial formation in 
the Mediterranean. They are not holding up the Mediterranean as a racially in- 
nocent category, nor are they merely positioning themselves as the newest form of 
“diversity” to join Italy’s vast Mediterranean melting pot. Indeed, a key question 
facing Black Italians today is how precisely to contextualize the specificities of 
their lived experiences of racism within the overlapping histories of Mediterra- 
nean interconnection, colonialism, and migration. Their varied responses to this 
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question suggest that it is indeed possible to take seriously the unique fluidity of 
racial borders in Italy and the wider Mediterranean, while also acknowledging 
that this very liminality can itself be generative of particularly virulent forms of 
anti-Black racism and nationalism. In addition, these Black Italian activists are 
challenging Italian exceptionalism by linking the Mediterranean to a wider set of 
geographical referents—in terms ofboth the circulation of global racisms and the 
international networks of Black diasporic resources and modes of resistance. 

This chapter draws on the voices, experiences, and activism of a group of Black 
Italian political activists, artists, and entrepreneurs in the wake of the murder 
of Nigerian asylum seeker Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi in July 2016—an event that 
shattered the lingering myth of Italian racial conviviality. This horrific event con- 
gealed a set of emergent conversations about Blackness in Italy and what it 
means to organize around the category of “Black” or “Afro-Italian” (as opposed 
to “second generation,” “immigrant,” or any number of national appellations 
such as “Italian-Nigerian” or “Italian-Ghanaian”). The range of responses to 
Nnamdi’s murder brought to light the profound tensions and challenges in the 
articulation of a collective, coherent Black Italian political project in Italy today. 
More specifically, it provided a clear vantage point onto the ways that Black ac- 
tivists are currently struggling to craft a language that can attend to the specific 
contours of racism and exclusion in Italy, while also attempting to situate the 
lived realities of Black Italy within a much wider, global Black diasporic context. 

These emergent conversations about Black Italianness signal an important 
shift, which I take up as the central concern of the second part of this book. Af- 
rodescendants who were born or raised in Italy are focusing not only on access to 
national citizenship but also on the political collectivities that can be forged 
through a shared sense of Blackness—and the way that this orientation on the 
Black diaspora necessarily throws into question the limits of national citizenship 
as a means of ameliorating the most severe insults of the Italian racial state. But at 
the same time, Blackness is not a unitary, self-evident category. Who constitutes 
“Black Italy,” and whose interests are represented by the new politics mobilized 
around “Black Italianness”? What work does this category do, and who is left out? 
And, as Black Italian activists look beyond the Italian context for solidarity and 
political inspiration, how are they mapping Italy’s place within a global Black di- 
aspora that has been overrepresented by the United States? My analysis of Black 
Italians’ responses to Nnamdi’s murder is thus centered on a productive tension: 
the tension Black Italians encounter as they articulate the specificities of Black 
subjectivity (and anti-Black racism) in Italy in relation to (1) the myth of a suppos- 
edly “color-blind” Mediterranean Italy on the one hand; and (2) the overwhelming 
dominance of Black Atlantic geographies and North American understandings of 
race in conversations about Blackness on the other hand. 
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While lively (and often contentious) conversations about Black Italy are hap- 
pening within activist and informal electronic spaces thanks to the increasingly 
visible activities of Black Italians, they are also beginning to take place on a very 
limited scale within academia—particularly around the concept of the Black 
Mediterranean. For this reason, I approach both everyday activist and academic 
spaces as interconnected and equally valid spheres of inquiry and attempt to tog- 
gle between the two in order to foreground the multiple sites in which knowledge 
production about “Black Italy” currently takes place. The Black Mediterranean in 
particular is an emergent analytical framework that foregrounds the complicated 
histories of racism and race in Italy, and in the broader Mediterranean. It makes 
room for the possibility of Blackness in Italy, but also stresses the urgency of anti- 
racism by emphasizing the constitutive racist violence and subordination under- 
girding Italian national formation in relation to the Mediterranean.* The Black 
Mediterranean stitches Italy’s history of racial formation to its present resurgence 
of racial nationalism, with the purpose of articulating the possibilities for Black 
life in Italy’s future—in other words, it is both an analytic and a powerful ethical- 
political demand. 


Fermo and the Lived Experience 
of Blackness in Italy 


On July 5, 2016, a thirty-six-year-old Nigerian asylum seeker named Emmanuel 
Chidi Nnamdi was beaten to death by Amedeo Mancini, a thirty-nine-year-old 
white Italian soccer ultra (hooligan) associated with a local chapter of the neo- 
fascist CasaPound Italia political movement.” Nnamdi and his wife, Chinyere, 
had fled the violence of the Boko Haram insurgency in Nigeria after losing their 
parents and a two-year-old daughter when their village church was set on fire. 
They undertook the dangerous journey through Libya and across the Mediter- 
ranean on a smuggler’s boat, during which Chinyere suffered a miscarriage, and 
finally arrived in Palermo. 

The harrowing story of Emmanuel and Chinyere is far from an isolated case. 
UNHCR estimates that in 2016, over thirty-seven thousand Nigerians arrived 
in Italy via the Mediterranean.® That year, Nigerians made up approximately 
21 percent of sea arrivals, followed by Eritreans at 11 percent. The journey across 
the Sahara and Mediterranean to southern Italy is characterized by extreme rac- 
ist violence, sexual assault, extortion, exploitation, and unfree labor; in fact, 
most sub-Saharan Africans who begin the trans-Mediterranean journey never 
make it beyond North Africa.” Deaths and near fatalities along the extended bor- 
ders of Europe, argues activist and political theorist Maurice Stierl, “point to 
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the diffuse but connected registers of death-inducing violence that underpin the 
contemporary EUropean border regime.”® 

Emmanuel and Chinyere had been living at the bishop’s seminary in the small 
central Italian seaside town of Fermo since the previous September and were 
married in January.’ Six months later, on the afternoon of July 5, the couple was 
going for a stroll when two men began shouting insults at them. At one point, 
one of the men grabbed Chinyere and called her una scimmia africana (an Af- 
rican monkey).!° When Nnamdi intervened to defend his wife from this assault, 
Amedeo Mancini attacked him with a street sign ripped out of the ground nearby. 
Nnamdi fell into an irreversible coma from the beating and died the following 
day. While Chinyere immediately volunteered to donate her husband’s organs, 
her incredibly selfless act of generosity was soon overshadowed by unsubstanti- 
ated claims that she had fabricated elements of her testimony to police, and that 
Nnamdi had attacked Mancini in an unprovoked act of aggression." Chinyere 
(who herself suffered bruises during the assault in Fermo) was subjected to se- 
vere harassment and death threats after her husband’s murder, and was eventu- 
ally moved to an undisclosed Italian town for her own protection.” 

To some white Italian observers, the murder of Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi 
only confirmed their suspicions of the Black body in Italy as out of place and 
always-already dangerous.’ In a widely circulated Facebook post published 
shortly after Nnamdi’s death, Matteo Salvini of the Lega opined that this vio- 
lence was clear evidence that “clandestine immigration is out of control; actu- 
ally, this organized invasion will not bring anything positive.” While not going 
so far as to explicitly condone the attacks on Emmanuel and Chinyere, Salvini’s 
statement implied that Black immigrants and refugees in Italy will inevitably in- 
cite violent backlashes from white Italians because their mere presence implies 
a cultural or racial invasion. In a bizarre echo of the reasoning behind the en- 
actment of the Legge Martelli, Italy’s first comprehensive immigration law, in 
1990 (i.e., Jerry Masslo’s death could have been prevented had there been robust 
immigration regulations in place—see chapter 1), Salvini used the occasion of 
Nnamdi’s murder to call for stronger “controls, limits, respect, and rules” gov- 
erning immigration into Italy. 

The murder of Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi rapidly, albeit fleetingly, brought 
together two groups in Italy who were normally not in direct dialogue, at least 
not at the level of formal political activism—that is, newly arrived immigrants 
and refugees from sub-Saharan Africa on the one hand, and the Italian-born or 
-raised children of African and Afro-Latinx immigrants on the other.! It also 
temporarily dissolved some lingering differentiations among Black Italians along 
national lines, bringing Eritreans and Nigerians and Ghanaians and many others 
together into the piazze to express their indignation. As an Italian-Congolese 
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stylist told me on the way to an anti-racist demonstration in Milan, with a grim 
sigh, “We’re all in the same boat now.” This is because the brutal attack made 
shockingly apparent the precariousness of what Frantz Fanon in Black Skin, 
White Masks famously called “the lived experience of the Black man” (often mis- 
translated into English as “fact of Blackness”) in Italy.! For Fanon—whao, it is 
worth remembering, was drawing from his own experiences of anti-Black rac- 
ism in Europe—violence is constitutive to the formation and lived experience 
of the racialized subject. And the lived experience of Blackness in Italy in many 
ways transcends immigration and citizenship status—arguably, the primary 
ways that questions of difference are framed institutionally because (as noted in 
chapter 3) outright references to “race” have been largely silenced in postwar It- 
aly. Despite the “self-reflexive color-blindness of Italians,” however, people of 
African descent are systematically denied recognition as de facto Italians and 
are thus situated in a Fanonian zone of nonbeing.! 

The outpouring of horror, grief, and anger that was expressed in the wake of 
Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi’s murder over private text message exchanges and 
phone calls, and across public-facing social media postings and calls to action, 
always condensed into a single, nightmarish point: This could have been any one 
of us. Merely for committing the violation of being Black in public, Nnamdi’s 
name had been added to the ever-growing roll call of Black victims of racist vio- 
lence in Italy—one stretching from Jerry Masslo in 1989 to Abdul “Abba” Guibre 
in 2008 to Samb Modou and Diop Mor (the two Senegalese immigrants mur- 
dered in Florence by another member of the CasaPound) in 2011, uniting them 
in a gruesome family tree of anti-Black violence." This, in the land of italiani, 
brava gente: the perpetrators of a supposedly more “gentle” and “mild” form of 
colonialism in Africa, the underdogs of Europe who, thanks to their own na- 
tional experience of large-scale emigration and history of being racialized as 
Mediterranean, had less of an innate capacity for racism than their counterparts 
in northern Europe or across the Atlantic. 


#BlackLivesMatter and Anti-racist 
Praxis in Italy 


As in most summers in Italy, everyday life began to grind to a halt by July 2016. 
By this time of year, Italian families typically begin to prepare for the summer 
school holidays and plan trips to the beach or mountains where they can escape 
the heat and heavy humidity. Against this backdrop, the death of Emmanuel 
Chidi Nnamdi disrupted the gradual, peaceful wind-down of midsummer and 
immediately sent shockwaves across the country. Many scholars have critiqued 
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the general tendency whereby only instances of extraordinary racist violence be- 
come legible to national publics. This process, they suggest, both elides the 
more mundane realities of institutional racism and implies that racism can be 
understood as an exception to the “normal” state of affairs in modern liberal 
states.!? Nonetheless, Nnamdi’s murder and the subsequent smear campaign 
against his grieving wife Chinyere were able to capture the Italian public’s imag- 
ination and (at least temporarily) direct a laser-like focus on the persistence of 
Italian racism in a way that crude anti-refugee propaganda and the steady stream 
of Black deaths in the Mediterranean could not. The horrific attack catalyzed 
important conversations precisely because it demonstrated the interconnections 
between the intersecting forms of quotidian violence that, while invisible to most 
white Italians, constantly besiege the bodies and souls of Black folk in Italy. 

As anti-racism protests rippled across Italian cities that hot and sticky sum- 
mer, from Fermo to Milan to Rome, demonstrations under the banner of #Black- 
LivesMatter were also mushrooming across the United States and in European 
cities such as London, Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam in response to the extraju- 
dicial murders of Black men and women at the hands of police officers. Indeed, 
multiple news outlets subsequently referred to 2016 as the year that #BlackLives- 
Matter “went global.” Some of these marches were organized in solidarity with 
Black Americans who took to the street in response to the deaths of Alton Ster- 
ling and Philando Castile.” But other marches also attempted to shed light on 
anti-Black state violence within Europe. In France, the death of twenty-four-year- 
old Adama Traoré in police custody incited marches in Paris that drew links 
between anti-Black police violence in the United States and Europe and also 
sought to challenge the enduring myth of French color blindness.” In the United 
Kingdom, nationwide #BlackLivesMatter marches were timed to coincide with 
the fifth-year anniversary of the murder of twenty-nine-year-old Mark Duggan, 
who was shot by police in London while unarmed.” 

Many Black Italians earnestly followed these global struggles against anti- 
Black violence from the international window afforded them by Facebook, not- 
ing to me the ways that their struggles against everyday and institutional forms 
of racism in Italy seemed to be so clearly intertwined with the mobilizations of 
their Black sisters and brothers in other countries. The issues that interested ac- 
tivists in Italy may not have precisely mirrored the main violations that were 
mobilizing protesters in other corners of the Black diaspora. Instead of—or per- 
haps in addition to—police brutality, they faced realities such as restrictive, 
structurally racist citizenship laws and the systematic “letting die” of Black mi- 
grants in the Mediterranean.” Still, my friends and interlocutors in Italy all ex- 
pressed a shared sense of their very Blackness being under siege in the context 
of both micro-level interactions and large-scale bureaucratic encounters. 
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In Milan, an anti-racism and anti-fascism protest was organized less than a 
week after Nnamdi’s death, with the help of the youth organization Il Comitato 
per non Dimenticare Abba e Fermare il Razzismo. The Comitato, housed in an 
occupied collective space in Milan’s northwest known as Centro Sociale Can- 
tiere (Construction Site Social Center), was formed by a multiracial collective of 
young people in 2008 in response to the racially motivated murder of Abdul 
“Abba” Guibre. To this day, the group works to maintain Abba’ legacy by organ- 
izing language workshops, protests, soccer tournaments, and public events in 
Milan about the relationship between racism, xenophobia, militarism, borders, 
and capitalism. The Milan-based DJ Marvely Goma Perseverance expressed the 
continuities (and disjunctures) stretching from Abdul Guibre to Emmanuel 
Chidi Nnamdi in a wrenching open letter addressed to the deceased Abba, pub- 
lished on July 9, 2016, in the online Black Italian arts and culture magazine 
GRIOT: 


A lifetime spent with a finger pointed at us, condemned to excel so that 
we don’t fall into the category of the “usual immigrants” or the “usual 
blacks,” as if we had chosen to be born “black,” as though we had cho- 
sen that label—which, among other things, I never understood. ... 
Goodbye Abba, I miss you so much and here nothing has changed. The 
other day they beat and killed Emmanuel. I didn’t know him but un- 
like you, who was born Italian, he had a different story that was simi- 
lar to that of our parents, a refugee in search of Christian charity and 
calm where he could nurture his own hopes.?* 


On the day of the protest organized by the Comitato in Milan, I was walking 
with my Italian-Ghanaian friend Isabelle, who was that day clad in her trade- 
mark red dashiki and a fresh twist-out, as we headed to make handmade post- 
ers in her office near the iconic Piazza del Duomo.” As Isabelle and I 
commiserated about the social and logistic challenges of organizing political 
demonstrations in Italy, she proceeded to whip out her smartphone, open up the 
Facebook application, and proudly swipe through photos of a #BlackLivesMat- 
ter march that had taken place not long ago in London. We paused to take ref- 
uge from the beating sun in the shade of a portico near an empty café, huddled 
over her phone near a teetering stack of chairs. As we rested, she explained to 
me that the black-clad activists posing solemnly with raised fists in the photos 
before us were actually Black Italians living, working, and studying in London. 
Several had met each other for the first time through their involvement in that 
demonstration—and others had confessed to me earlier that their first encoun- 
ters with Black radicalism and concepts such as institutional racism or intersec- 
tionality did not occur until they had left Italy for the United Kingdom. 
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Isabelle, like so many other Black Italians born or raised in Italy, had found 
some inspiration in the model of autonomous Black political action represented 
by #BlackLivesMatter. Her breathless description of the protest in London echoed 
the damning statement released by the European Network against Racism, which 
declared that Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi’s murder was a “wake-up call” for the 
formation of a pan-European #BlackLivesMatter movement: “It’s time to say out 
loud that Black and migrant lives matter—not only at sea, but also in the streets 
of our cities and in the hearts and minds of all of us. The murder of Emmanuel 
is yet another wake-up call to Europe to take racism and violence seriously. When 
will it start listening?”?° Isabelle personally saw #BlackLivesMatter as an incite- 
ment to build similar types of anti-racist movements in Italy, even if the specific 
contours of anti-Black racism in Italy differed from the primary issues centered 
by activists in the United States and in the emerging UK-based offshoot of the 
#BlackLivesMatter movement. Even the posters we carried reflected the trans- 
national mixture of political influences we were drawing on: from the obvious 
“Black Lives Matter” to “Nessuna Pace Senza Giustizia” (“No Justice, No Peace,” 
adopted from a 1967 speech by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.), to “Siate Umani” 
(“Stay Human,” a riff on “Restiamo Umani,” the sign-off of Palestine-based Ital- 
ian journalist Vittorio Arrigoni that was subsequently adopted by immigrants’ 
rights activists in reference to the current Mediterranean refugee crisis).”” 

But for other Black Italians, the connection between these struggles was far 
less self-evident. And the uncertainty that some activists and bloggers felt about 
the prospect of subsuming their own struggles within an increasingly global but 
still largely US-centric movement against anti-Black state violence pointed to the 
doubly marginal position of Black Italians both in Italy and within the wider 
African diaspora. Along these lines, a prominent Italian- Ugandan-Sudanese 
blogger based in Milan, who over the last year has gained a substantial online 
following for her smart social commentary, slickly produced anti-racism videos, 
and curation of beauty tutorials for Black women, posted an incitement on Face- 
book in the midst of the Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi protests. Her colorful com- 
mentary brought to a head the unspoken tensions within a new generation of 
politically conscious youth that has only very recently (and very tentatively) be- 
gun to collectively refer to itself as “Afro-” or “Black Italian”: 


Guys, we are not in America and we are not Americans #chill you're 
more concerned, shouting, and crying for the injustices suffered by Af- 
rican Americans than for things that are happening in the country 
where you live, your country of origin, and many other places where 
injustice and discrimination run rampant . . . #blacklivesmatter here 
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blacklivesmatter there, you're acting as though in the United States your 
complaints would be taken seriously by someone. Americans NEVER 
look beyond their own backyard. . .. And they call their president the 
“Leader of the Free World.”?8 


A heated debate quickly ensued under the blogger’s indignant message, one 
I heard directly referenced in passionate conversation over countless aperitifs 
and coffees over the subsequent weeks. But on that sleepless summer night, I was 
affixed to my laptop screen as I tried desperately to piece together news reports 
of racist violence and Black resistance from Minnesota, Louisiana, London, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, and Fermo. 

And with each new and increasingly irate addition to the discussion about 
Black Italians and their connection to #BlackLivesMatter, my browser emitted 
an incongruously cheery two-tone notification alert. BA-BING! “I am half Amer- 
ican, so I feel the injustices and hypocrisies of both countries,” replied a writer 
from Reggio Emilia, the daughter of a Black American father and a white Ital- 
ian mother. BA-BING! “Afro-Italians simply need to stop emulating African 
Americans. ... Afro-Italians can create something better, which hopefully won't 
be based on skin color and the stupid ‘one-drop’ rule,” retorted another com- 
menter. His comment was quickly met with statements of approval that remarked 
on the heterogeneity of Afrodescendants in Europe. This heterogeneity, it was 
implied, distinguished Black politics in Italy from their stateside counterparts— 
unlike Black Italians, Black Americans supposedly cannot trace their African 
ancestry to a specific country or ethnic group due to the genealogical rupture of 
the transatlantic slave trade. BA-BING! “This is why I don’t agree with the use 
of the term ‘Afro-Italian,” responded an Italian-Afro-Brazilian student activist 
from Rome. “It refers to African Americans, but here in Italy and in Europe... 
there is no ‘Afro’ in common,” she continued, arguing that it is more typical for 
Afrodescendants in Italy to identify with their or their parents’ country of ori- 
gin. BA-BING! Another young woman took issue with the blogger’s original post: 
“#Blacklivesmatter not just for America but for the rest of the world. Maybe in 
Italy they don’t physically kill us like in America, but they kill us morally every 
day through discrimination.” 

An Italian-Ghanaian medical student from Verona with a keen interest in 
Black diasporic cultural politics attempted to mediate between the various po- 
sitions that had been expressed in this ever-expanding Facebook thread: “It is 
true, yes, that we and Black Americans swim in different waters. Just as it’s true 
that we are able to take our first steps thanks to them. They are different waters, 


but at the end of the day they all flow into the same sea?” 
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Diaspora, Power, and the Interconnected 
Seas of Struggle 


These debates left me feeling profoundly uncertain about my own positionality 
as a self-identified Black Italian by a set of roots and routes different from those 
of most of my interlocutors in Italy—specifically, as a Black American with an- 
cestry linking her to the transatlantic slave trade who also happens to be an “eth- 
nic” Italian with birthright citizenship. My friends’ emphasis on the importance 
of tracing family lineage to specific African countries seemed to both invoke a 
strand of anti-Black racism based on the “taint” of slavery and re-inscribe the 
importance of blood kinship—ironically, the very same principle that limited 
their access to citizenship in Italy.*° Early on in my fieldwork, I became accus- 
tomed to answering the question “But where exactly in Africa is your father’s 
family from?” with a shrug. If pressed, I might continue, “We don’t know for 
sure. Somewhere in West Africa, probably what is today Ghana or Nigeria.” 

While existentially troubling, these questions and debates about the charac- 
teristics and possibilities of a shared Black identity in Italy were not surprising. 
Indeed, I had begun to take note of two broad themes in nascent Black Italian 
cultural politics. On the one hand, Black Italian activists often look to the United 
States for inspiration, ideas, practices, institutions, strategies, and cultural forms 
in what sociologist Stephen Small calls diasporic resources and anthropologist 
Jacqueline Nassy Brown alternatively terms diaspora’s resources—this includes 
literature like The Autobiography of Malcolm X, hip-hop and rap, cultural icons, 
self-care practices, and political strategies.’ Over the past decade, this transna- 
tional circulation has been facilitated by the Internet and social networking sites 
such as Facebook, Instagram, YouTube, and Twitter.” These platforms have al- 
lowed for the rapid sharing and remixing of music, videos, memes, images, 
hashtags, slogans, and political movements.’ 

On the other hand, activists also assert to me that there is something unique 
about the Black experience in Italy—from limited access to citizenship to their 
own personal and familial entanglements with immigration politics; from the 
immediacy of colonialism to their lived experiences to a direct sense of attach- 
ment to specific African countries. Indeed, I sometimes found my questions 
about American influences brushed off with the assertion, “We are not copying 
Black Americans, but simply trying to work for the benefit of Afro-Italians!” 
While such a statement could be easily dismissed as a case of misplaced nation- 
alism, I believe that it is more indicative of the oft-overlooked power relations 
within global diasporic communities. Black Italians are resisting being reduced 
to “junior partners” within the Black diaspora due to their distance from the 
formative geographies of the Middle Passage and the Black Atlantic. 
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A friend in Milan, the son of a Black Gambian father and a white Italian 
mother, who grew up nearby in the posh town of Monza, explained it to me this 
way one afternoon: 


I didn't have any cultural reference around me. There was no one else 
who was having the same feelings. . .. And so, you know, that was when 
I started to look at Black America, because it was the thing you could 
relate to more, you could find more, you know? And you could also re- 
late more because it was closer to you, because it was the time of hip- 
hop; it was the time of b-boys. . .. So yeah, I turned to America, and you 
know, I started like, reading Malcolm X, and all of those things. ... And 
my mom was getting worried. But my father was laughing—he said, 
“This has nothing to do you with you, it’s not your history!” ... And so, 
in a way, my identity struggle and journey started there. And there were 
different episodes, of growing up in the only country that you know, but 
that country did not recognize you as part of this country. 


This conversation was part of a longer discussion this friend, Daniel, and I 
shared over several long lunches in 2016.** And it seemed to me that he was 
uniquely situated to comment on the uncertain crosscurrents of diasporic iden- 
tification: his father was part of the informal network of Senegalese and Gam- 
bian immigrants who settled in northern Italy and became politically active in 
the 1980s (a cohort that also included the writer Pap Khouma and the educator 
and artist Mohamed Ba); and he was educated in Switzerland and travels fre- 
quently to New York, Paris, and Johannesburg for his work in an Italian foun- 
dation promoting African arts. Daniel spoke a subtly accented English peppered 
with Black American slang and cultural references; even though our conversa- 
tions usually began in Italian, we always found ourselves gravitating back to 
English because, as he put it, “Italian just doesn’t have the vocabulary to talk 
about these things yet.” 

Yet, despite the affinities he expressed with Black America, in Daniel’s view 
the cultural products that had been so formative in his youth were now part of 
a broader capitalist, imperialist power structure. And, he noted, racism simply 
operates differently in Italy than in the United States. He gave two examples to 
illustrate his point. He first noted that an Albanian might appear to be whiter 
than the average white Italian, but would still face discrimination. He then re- 
called that when he was much younger, he had a North African friend who was 
called a “n****r” by a southern Italian classmate who (Daniel chuckled) actually 
had darker skin than him; however, when this friend turned to Black American 
culture and began hanging out with his Black classmates, his mother demanded 
to know why he was spending so much time with “those n****rs.” In other words, 
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Daniel was implying, the social mechanics by which “race” functions in Italy 
are shaped by complicated histories in which multiple “Souths”—from south- 
ern Italy to sub-Saharan Africa—overlap and collide to produce unexpected lines 
of alliance and fracture. 

This insistence on difference, which in Daniel’s anecdote was first articulated 
by his father but later became something he himself would firmly assert to me, 
is an important reminder that diasporic unity is not a given, and that Blackness 
cannot be reduced to a single, universal condition. This is the second chapter of 
the “coming to consciousness” narrative that I heard so frequently when speak- 
ing with Black Italians about their histories of self-identification.** This story fre- 
quently began with seeing oneself as solely Italian and having that mutual 
recognition denied, then looking to the other side of the Atlantic for guidance, 
and eventually realizing that what used to serve as a mirror no longer offered 
back a perfect reflection. My friend’s story is reminiscent of Black studies scholar 
Michelle Wright’s call in Physics of Blackness for a form of Black studies that can 
attend to the complex catalog of histories by which Black Americans and Black 
Europeans and other diasporans intersect.’ This is an important matter for the 
emerging study of “race” in Italy, which in many cases is still caught between 
the poles of asserting an Italian exceptionalism with regard to racial tolerance 
and overrelying on models and concepts transposed directly from the United 
States or Britain (for instance, an emphasis on transatlantic slavery as the linch- 
pin of Black identity and lived experience). 

My attention to the United States here is not a forced comparison, nor is it an 
attempt to suggest that there exists a normative teleology by which Black dia- 
sporic subjects achieve proper “consciousness.”3* But these debates among Black 
Italians about their relationship to Black American cultural politics suggest that 
Black America remains a powerful reference point, an inescapable center of grav- 
ity in discussions about the contours of global or transnational Blackness. In- 
deed, within the field of Black European studies the notion of “African American 
hegemony” is a major source of contention, pointing to the uneven access to aca- 
demic resources and recognition across the diaspora, as well as Black Ameri- 
cans’ deeply equivocal entanglement with (or rather, conscription into) “the most 
powerful nation on earth.”* It is for this reason that Wright has called into ques- 
tion the anchoring of global Blackness in what she refers to as the “Middle Pas- 
sage epistemology,” a framework that “points to the Atlantic slave trade as the 
crucial moment that separated blacks in the West from their ancestral origins, 
and then locates all preceding and subsequent events, from the classical world 
to the modern day, in relation to the Middle Passage.”‘° This epistemology, she 
argues, begins to lose some of its relevance in the context of Black Europe. Within 
Black Europe, many people of African descent did not arrive via Middle Pas- 
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sage geographies and therefore use different timelines and historical markers 
(such as World War II and the role of colonial soldiers in the Allied armies) to 
recount their community “origin stories.” 

These questions point to the limitations of conceptualizing the Black dias- 
pora solely in terms of “roots” and “routes.” Instead, the story of Black Italians 
suggests that diaspora can be more accurately addressed as a relation or process 
rather than a static state of exile or displacement—what Stuart Hall describes as 
the play of “difference” within diasporic cultural identity." Scholars of the global 
Black diaspora are increasingly attending to the question of what precisely con- 
stitutes unity or connection across diaspora; how the particularities of place 
shape distinct diasporic relations; and how contradiction and tension manifest 
in diaspora just as often as (if not more than) harmony and accord. As Jacque- 
line Nassy Brown (whose book Dropping Anchor, Setting Sail explores the geog- 
raphies ofracial formation in Liverpool) warns, “The association of diaspora with 
worldwide Black kinship, as it were, can actually render certain kinds of Black 
subjects, experiences, histories, and identities invisible.”** Indeed, in a thought- 
ful and generative critique of Paul Gilroy’s theorization of diaspora, she argues 
that Gilroy sometimes takes for granted the universality and translatability of 
Black American culture without attending to the power relations that stymie the 
realization of harmonious diasporic connections.** These differences, and the 
way they shape Black social practices across different geographical contexts, are 
constitutive of what Brown calls “counter/part” relations.“ 

But this emphasis on difference is also complicated by the fact that claims to 
“Ttalian exceptionalism” are frequently invoked by everyday white Italians and 
politicians to deny the existence of racism. In other words, racism and racist 
violence are regarded simply as things that happen “out there” in the United 
States, with its burdensome legacy of slavery. While the murder of Jerry Masslo 
in 1989 disrupted some of the dangerously naive assumptions about racism in 
Italy that proliferated during the immigration debates of the 1980s, these ideas 
continue to carry political weight today.‘° The conservative Milanese daily II 
Giornale (part of the Berlusconi media empire), for instance, ran a headline on 
(see fig- 
ure 4.la). This announcement was juxtaposed with a subheading about anti- 
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July 11, 2016, boldly declaring, “The Government Invents ‘Racist Italy 


police violence protests in the United States that implicitly externalized racism 
as a specifically American problem: “Black revolt in the USA: 200 arrested in a 
few hours.” This was not the first time the Italian Right had framed Italian “race 
relations” through a national comparison with the United States: a widely infa- 
mous Lega Nord propaganda poster uses Native American imagery to draw a 
parallel between the dispossession and displacement of indigenous communi- 
ties by US settler colonialism and the supposed impact of immigration on white 
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FUNERALI DI EMMANUEL 
Il governo inventa l’Italia razzista 


abbandonati 
Passerella di politici alle esequie del profugo ucciso a Fermo sulle coste 
La sinistra usa anche una tragedia per la campagna elettorale 
Rivolta nera negli Usa: 200 arresti in poche ore 
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FIGURES 4.1A AND 4.1B. The racial geopolitics of comparison. Left: II 
Giornale front page from July 11, 2016, reading “The Government Invents 
Racist Italy.” Right: Lega Nord poster depicting a Native American man in a war 
bonnet, with the text, “They had to endure immigration / Now they live in 
reservations!” 


Sources: Polizia di Stato, http://www. poliziadistato.it/rassegna/rassegna11_07.paf (left); Melina Melchionda, 
“Bounce the Illegal Immigrant.’ The Lega Nord’s Discriminatory Propaganda Becomes a Game on Facebook,” 
i-Italy, August 24, 2009, http://www.iitaly.org/magazine/focus/facts-stories/article/bounce-illegal-immigrant-lega 
-nords-discriminatory-propaganda (right). 


Italians (see figure 4.1b).** In both cases, the United States stands in as a cau- 
tionary tale for white Italians—it is a place where “difference” and “diversity” 
have run amok. 

But such pernicious claims to innocence conveniently neglect Europe’s own 
complicity in enslavement—including the Mediterranean slave trade and the 
Genoese bourgeoisie whose trade networks helped to pave the way for the tri- 
angular transatlantic slave trade.‘ Still, in the wake of Emmanuel Chidi Nnam- 
di’s murder, I was confidently told by numerous white Italians over casual 
dinner conversation that Italy is not a racist country—and really, how could I 
dare to make such a brash accusation when the police were gunning down my 
own people with impunity back home in the United States? Indeed, as Crystal 
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Fleming has observed, the lack of state statistical data on racial discrimination 
and racist violence in most European countries (and the public delegitimation 
of data collected by grassroots and nongovernmental organizations) has made 
it comparatively difficult for Black European communities to have their mobi- 
lizations against racism taken seriously by state authorities and their white 
co-nationals.5° 

Alongside this denial of racism in Italy (which functions by way of bounded 
geographical comparisons and a methodological nationalism that presumes na- 
tions to be hermetically sealed units) are almost-as-common assertions about 
Italy's status as a meticcia, or hybrid / mixed nation—particularly among white 
leftists and self-proclaimed anti-racists.?! These assertions are by no means geo- 
graphically delimited to southern Italy, as heard in the “Bologna è meticcia” chants 
at a demonstration against Lega Nord in 2015 (described in chapter 3), or as seen 
in a 2016 program sponsored by the Italian Ministry of Cultural Heritage celebrat- 
ing the artistic production of “hybrid Italians” in Milan.” As I discussed in the 
previous chapter, one response to the political prominence of absolutist northern 
Italian identities over the last two decades has been to reappropriate discourses of 
Italian mixedness and hybridity, vaunting Italy’s regional patchwork of dialects, 
cuisines, and local cultures to suggest that there can be ample room for immi- 
grants and their families within this already heterogeneous nation. But in prac- 
tice, the aforementioned Italian “hype of hybridity” has become a subtle form of 
Italian nationalism and even colonial nostalgia.** It is a Mediterraneanism that 
constructs Italy as a crossroads of civilizations, a Hegelian center of World-History 
that benefits from a more fluid and flexible approach to identity than the United 
States and its infamously restrictive rules of racial hypodescent.°° 

For decades, in fact, apologist historians claimed (erroneously) that the fre- 
quent violations of Fascist racial segregation laws in the colonies of Italian East 
Africa by white Italian settlers could be interpreted as evidence of a lack of wide- 
spread racial prejudice among everyday white Italians.°* And since World War II, 
largely due to the centrality of Italian communists in anti-Fascist resistance 
and Third Worldist solidarity movements, many white Italians have come to view 
themselves as inherently opposed to racism, which is in turn understood as “hos- 
tility, violence, or intolerance directed against culturally and physically differ- 
ent populations.”?5” Indeed, the concept of institutional or structural racism is 
still relatively obscure in Italy; if explained, it would likely conjure up images of 
Jim Crow segregation or South African apartheid. Instead, racism is commonly 
understood as operating either at the level of banal, individual prejudice or at 
the extreme level of Nazi genocide. (Significantly, the concept of institutional 
racism has begun to gain some traction in Italy, in part due to jurisprudence 
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scholar Clelia Bartoli’s publication of the book Razzisti per legge [Racists by Law] 
in 2012.)°8 

It is important to remember, however, that the imaginary of the United States 
as the foil to a more tolerant or racially fluid Italy is itself a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon. During the Italian Fascist regime, for instance, the United States was 
frequently represented as a place where dangerous forms of racial intermingling 
took place. A 1941 issue of the Fascist magazine La Difesa della Razza, for in- 
stance, printed an unflattering picture of New York mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
eating a hot dog while standing next to a Black woman (see figure 4.2). While 
La Guardia was the son of a white Italian father and an Italian-Jewish mother, in 
the photo’s caption he is referred to only as “the Jew La Guardia”—in keeping 
with the late Italian Fascist regime’s policy that “Jewish” and “Italian” were two 
mutually exclusive racial categories. This front-page tableau was intended to 
convey to the Italian public a grotesque “spectacle” of degeneration and inter- 
racial fraternizing. 

But even today, Italy’s regional diversity, the history of internal North / South 
differentiation, and new state-sponsored research on the country’s genetic- 
ethnic-linguistic diversity (as discussed in chapter 3) are marshaled as evidence 
that racial categories are simply less calcified in Italy than they are in the United 
States. The problem of bounding “race” as a concept that is territorialized in spe- 
cific places (even when this is the unintended result of leftist European solidar- 
ity with Black liberation movements in the United States, as Sabine Broeck 
discusses in the context of West Germany in the 1970s), however, is that it has 
helped to stymie the development of critical conversations about racism’s exis- 
tence within Europe." It is perhaps for this reason that so many of my interloc- 
utors in Italy, including but not limited to both Black and white Italians, would 
unfailingly ask me to weigh in on the same question: “Which country is more 
racist, the United States or Italy?”—subtly nudging me to concede that Ameri- 
can racism is more crude or violent in comparison with the Italian tendency 
toward simple chiusura, or close-mindedness. 

In Italy, appeals to a sort of universal, color-blind hybridity have as their main 
consequence the invisibilization of the specificities (and historical sedimenta- 
tions) of racism and anti-Black violence. Even after the murder of Emmanuel 
Chidi Nnamdi—a clear, explicit case of Italian anti-Black racist violence if ever 
there was one—I saw numerous signs employing universalizing rhetoric such 
as “We are all evolved apes” (remember that his wife was called an African mon- 
key) and witnessed protesters declaring, “We are all Africans!” One widely cir- 
culated commentary even claimed that the most disturbing aspect of the murder 
was not “the death of a human being... but the death of the human inside 
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FIGURE 4.2. Front page of the Fascist Italian magazine La Difesa della Razza 
(1941), showing New York mayor Fiorello La Guardia eating next to a Black 
American woman. The caption next to the photo reads: “The Face of the United 
States. Here is a faithful portrait of the Jewified and anti-racist United States: 
the Jew La Guardia provides a spectacle of vulgarity, next to whites and 
n****rs mixing fraternally.” In chapter 3, a woman from southern Italy used the 
interracial intimacies of a different Italian mayor of New York—Bill de Blasio — 
to argue that “Mediterranean” Italians were not inherently racist. 


Source: Archivio del Museo di Antropologia ed Etnografia, University of Turin: “Marro G. Questione Razziale.” 
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From the Black Atlantic 
to the Black Mediterranean 


Given all this, how are Afrodescendants to articulate their distinct Black Italian 
political subjectivities without denying the existence of racism in Italy, neglect- 
ing the global scale of anti-Black racism and racial formation, or falling victim 
to an overly romanticized vision of Mediterraneanism or multicultural mixing?°! 
After all, in Italy we have to take seriously the histories of racial boundary- 
drawing that were caught up with the process of national unification, as well as 
Italy's own colonial history (all of which, significantly, preceded the rise of 
Fascism)—and the reverberations of these histories in the present. Indeed, draw- 
ing on Stuart Hall’s own engagement with Antonio Gramsci, it is important to 
acknowledge the existence of multiple, geographically and historically situated— 
yet deeply interconnected—racisms. And actually, I would argue that the link 
across time and space between Gramsci and Hall is one powerful example of 
how a rich body of scholarship on racism from Britain (and the United States) 
can be deployed transgressively to challenge the color-blind logics that domi- 
nate continental Europe, while also recognizing the particular racial formations 
that have “settled” in Italy. Even though Hall claimed that “Gramsci did not 
write about race, ethnicity or racism in their contemporary meanings or mani- 
festations,” Pasquale Verdicchio notes that Gramsci was actually quite attuned 
to these questions precisely because Italy’s “Southern Question” had already been 
cast in terms of an immutable, ahistorical racial and ethnic difference. 

As I noted earlier, the question of how to engage an Anglophone analytic vo- 
cabulary of racism in Europe is a central concern both for Black European 
studies and for the practice of organizing against anti-Black violence in Europe. 
Fatima El-Tayeb notes that one tendency among European scholars has been to 
take as a matter of fact the silence surrounding “race” in Europe and suggest that 
any invocation of race as a category of social analysis is mere “U.S. cultural im- 
perialism.”® Instead of such a wholesale rejection, she argues, what is necessary 
is a “contextualized understanding” of processes of racialization.9° For this, she 
turns to David Theo Goldberg’s concept of racial regionalizations and specifi- 
cally, racial europeanization.© Goldberg argues that racist configurations in Eu- 
rope show the limitations of an “incessant focus on the logics of unqualifiedly 
racially repressive cases such as the US.”® This is not because “race” as such does 
not exist in Europe, but rather because the “European experience is a case study 
in the frustrations, delimitations, and injustices of political racelessness.”99 

Goldberg argues that these distinct yet interrelated racist configurations de- 
rive from “their embeddedness, from the particularities that count for socio- 
specific determinations’—a claim that echoes Halls insistence on the way 
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general features of racism are “modified and transformed by the historical spec- 
ificity of the contexts and environments in which they become active.””° Here, I 
want to suggest the importance of thinking not just in terms of racial europe- 
anization, but also of the Mediterranean and southern Europe specifically—what 
Ian Law (also drawing on Goldberg) refers to as racial mediterraneanization.! 
This is not to endlessly subdivide the world into self-contained analytical cate- 
gories (a problem with some “polyracism” arguments), but rather to recognize 
the contours of racism and its denial in a region that has been either vaunted or 
denigrated as ethnically mixed or culturally plural.” 

This is where, I believe, emerging work on the Black Mediterranean can be in- 
structive. Today, scholars such as Alessandra Di Maio argue that the Black Mediter- 
ranean is no longer just a precondition for modern racial capitalism; it is being 
reproduced every day at the nexus of anti-Black violence (seen in immigration pol- 
icy, citizenship law, and everyday racisms) and Black liberation struggles across the 
Mediterranean basin.” Admittedly, the Mediterranean might seem like an odd 
geographic referent to employ in light of the fact that most people of African de- 
scent still live in the northern half of Italy, and especially when southern Italy is the 
region most traditionally associated with “Mediterranean culture.” I argue, how- 
ever, that the Mediterranean (and the Black Mediterranean specifically) is still con- 
ceptually relevant for several reasons: because of the way imaginaries and discourses 
of Mediterranean difference shaped Italian racial theorization in ways that distin- 
guish it from northern Europe; because of the enduring trans-Mediterranean lega- 
cies of Italian colonialism; because the large-scale internal labor migration of 
southern Italians into northern Italian cities after World War II has helped to blur 
sharp divisions between the two regions; because the journeys of Africans into It- 
aly are in most cases trans-Mediterranean and postcolonial rather than transat- 
lanticand tied to enslavement; and because tracing these historic and contemporary 
trans-Mediterranean connections can challenge the ethnocentrism inherent in 
dominant narrations of the origins of Italy and Europe. 

New research in fields such as comparative literature, history, Italian stud- 
ies, Black studies, sociology, anthropology, and geography is engaging with the 
production of Blackness and the distinct contours of Black subjectivity in Med- 
iterranean Europe; the erasure of Black histories and the dense networks of cul- 
tural creolization linking Africa and Europe; and the practices by which 
African diasporas in Italy engage with and expand the circuits of global Black- 
ness. P. Khalil Saucier and Tryon Woods, for instance, mark the histories of anti- 
Black racist violence in the Mediterranean basin as conditions of possibility for 
“contemporary forms of policing Europe’ borders.”?? Drawing on their work, 
Christina Sharpe has located the Black Mediterranean within a broader “wake” 
of anti-Black terror, dispossession, criminalization, and forced migration.” In 
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an adjacent move, Ida Danewid argues that Black Mediterranean histories of ra- 
cial capitalism are obscured by the deployment of abstract humanisms in white 
European refugee solidarity movements.” Timothy Raeymaekers has in turn ap- 
proached the Black Mediterranean in his work as a layered, fluid landscape of 
“overlapping and often contradictory histories of mobility and exchange” that 
produce differentiated regimes of racialized labor.” 

But academia is by no means a privileged site of knowledge production on 
the Black Mediterranean. Black Italian writers such as Igiaba Scego, Gabriella 
Ghermandi, and Cristina Ali Farah, as well as documentarians including Med- 
hin Paolos (whose work will be discussed in chapter 5), Fred Kuwornu (whose 
work was highlighted in chapter 1), and Ariam Tekle have all articulated sophis- 
ticated analyses of Blackness through Mediterranean crosscurrents via the arts. 
Following the powerful exhortations of Black Italian activists, these con- 
temporary engagements with the Black Mediterranean provide an emergent 
framework for foregrounding the interconnections between Italy and Africa 
without relying on romantic images of unfettered mobility and conviviality. They 
are powerful examples for how to link Italy to a wider Black diaspora without 
privileging the Atlantic as uniquely generative of Black diasporic cultures. 

As an analytic, the Black Mediterranean is focused on linking sub-Saharan 
Africa to the wider Mediterranean basin, past and present—from the historical 
connections between Nubia and Egypt to the “often violent and discriminatory 
migration control regimes” that characterize today’s migration control collabo- 
rations between North African states and Fortress Europe.” This is significant 
because most (though certainly not all) Afrodescendants in Italy today have ar- 
rived via trans-Mediterranean geographies. These journeys might entail the 
aftermath of Italian colonialism in the Horn of Africa, plane flights from Dakar 
on student visas, or voyages across the Sahara to Libya followed by maritime pas- 
sage across the Mediterranean to Lampedusa. In addition, the capacious geo- 
graphic referents of Black people in Italy cannot be fully subsumed within 
Atlantic geographies of Blackness, as they also maintain direct familial, cultural, 
economic, and often political connections to their parents’ countries of origin 
on the African continent. The Black Mediterranean therefore allows for both his- 
torically and geographically situated engagements with the complex material 
and symbolic networks of Italian Blackness. 

Centering the irrepressible connections between sub-Saharan Africa and the 
Mediterranean can also facilitate a critical rethinking of European modernity 
itself by challenging the separation between sub-Saharan African Blackness and 
the imaginary of the Mediterranean as the cauldron within which a presumably 
white, European civilization was produced. As Robin D. G. Kelley writes in his 
2000 foreword to Cedric Robinson’s Black Marxism, “The exorcising of the Black 
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Mediterranean is about the fabrication of Europe as a discrete, racially pure en- 
tity solely responsible for modernity, on the one hand, and the fabrication of 
the Negro, on the other.”® Iain Chambers, drawing on Fernand Braudel, notes 
for instance that the entire Mediterranean region relied on gold from sub- 
Saharan African before the “discovery” of New World bullion: “While Euro- 
pean textile goods went south, across the Sahara, gold and slaves traveled north 
to the Mediterranean shoreline and European cities.”*' As Black European schol- 
ars Olivette Otele and Nathaniel Adam Tobias Gotenran suggested at a sympo- 
sium on the Black Mediterranean held at Birmingham City University in the 
United Kingdom during the fall of 2016, recentering the complexities of Black 
life in the story of Euro-Mediterranean modernity can also work to undermine 
the dangerous pretentions of European ethnic absolutism.*” 

Historian Gabriele Proglio takes on Kelley’s provocation about Europe and 
the Black Mediterranean in his evocative essay “Is the Mediterranean a White 
Italian-European Sea?” The Mediterranean, he writes, is not intrinsically anti- 
Eurocentric; rather, it has been 


the repository of de-territorialization and re-territorialization processes 
(Deleuze and Guattari ([1975] 1983) of the colonial and postcolonial 
elsewhere and of the reinvention of Italianness (Proglio 2016). Indeed, 
the Mediterranean may be viewed as an archive of Italian / European 
cultural memories (Assmann 1992) or as the domain of Italianness, first 
symbolic and then physical, first as mental concept / idea / representa- 
tion of Mediterranean-ness, the mythical realm of Italian progeny and 
then as an assortment of intersubjective practices linked with feelings 
of belongingness to the Italian imagined community. . . . Actually, this 
narrative process that is always conceived in contrast to what is deemed 
black, non-Italian, non-European has a circular pattern, as argued by 
Edward Said with regard to the category of Orientalism (Said 1979:127) 
and Dabashi with reference to the new global conflicts (2008). 


Indeed, from Hegel to Mackinder to Braudel himself, the Mediterranean has 
been conceived chiefly as Europe’s political, cultural, and economic incubator.*4 
Yet, as Proglio argues in his introduction to the 2016 edited collection Decolo- 
nizing the Mediterranean, “Sub-Saharan African migration to Europe has un- 
veiled the existence of a Black Mediterranean” with a long history that is 
systematically neglected in the historiography of both Europe and the global 
Black diaspora.®° Focusing on these connections does not mean privileging nar- 
ratives of hybridity as an antidote to the myth of European purity, however— 
the violence of the ever-shifting Euro-Mediterranean border and the persistence 
of structural anti-Black racism in Italy suggest otherwise. 
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Traduttore, Traditore: Translating 
Black Italy 


The Black Mediterranean elucidates two urgent questions for the study of an 
emergent Black Italy: What is unique about the crosscurrents that produce trans- 
Mediterranean racial formations?8° And how are they at once distinct from, but 
also in intimate conversation with, transatlantic diasporic formations? These 
questions certainly pose interesting intellectual puzzles, but what does it mean 
to engage them practically? The activists, artists, and entrepreneurs I spoke with 
in Italy repeatedly asserted that the problem ultimately came down to one of 
language. 

As Isabelle told me the first time we met, “It seems stupid, but vocabulary is 
really important. In the Italian dictionary, these terms don’t exist. I think that 
we have to invent, we have to Italianize, we have to find terms—even in dialect.” 
The lack of an Italian vocabulary that can address the specificities of racism was 
a lament that I heard frequently, as was a concern that the only terms of collec- 


» « 


tive self-identification available (“Afro-Italian,” “Black Italian,” etc.) were “just 
copied” from other contexts with different Black histories. Sonia, an Italian- 
Liberian musician based in Rome, explained the lexicological challenges facing 


Black Italians this way: 


I think that at the historical level, the United States has endured an en- 
tire journey, so there have been lots of movements, whereas in Italy 
there is nothing. So we still need time, at least fifty years. But I am try- 
ing to study in order to try and understand which terms have been used 
in the African American movements, so that I can bring them here to 
Italy. I think that one term I would start to use is “diaspora.” I think 
that, yes, we have to build our own language, but we can also take it 
from other cultures that have already arrived at some solutions, some 
changes. ... We need terms here that are stronger, proud, constructive, 
positive.®” 


I observed a similar conversation between two Italian-Ghanaian friends from 
Verona about the limited available terms of self-identification in Italy. Esther and 
Marcus were notably less optimistic, however, about the usefulness or relevance 
of the Black American experience: 


ESsTHER: Well, I am afraid that these associations of “new Italians” al- 
ways focus on the word “Italian” and less on the concept of double 
identity. That is what is happening: there is an assimilationist model. 
And so those who were born without citizenship, they say we are 
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Italian, punto, to affirm themselves in the society. [Young people] 


» « 


don’t think about “Black Americans,” “Black Italians.” A person born 
here will say “Italian,” but they will not say “African,” so that they 
can be accepted. A person born here can’t accept having a double 
identity. . . . But I say that I am Afro-Italian. It is a passage that still 
has to happen for the new generations in these movements and as- 
sociations about citizenship and about identity.*® 

Marcus: I don’t think that you can use the term “Black Italians.” It is not 
correct. There is the Italian context; it is not the American context. In 
America, you can say “Black American.” It makes sense, because the 
society was born in a particular way. But here, it was born in a differ- 
ent way. ... We need to use the correct terms; we have to look at real- 
ity with different filters. If you look at the Italian reality with American 
filters, then it is difficult to understand. I have seen that in America, 
if you'll allow me, you even have difficulty defining what Blackness is 
among yourselves! So if you, who are the experts with this term, have 
problems, then let’s leave it there and ciao. 


In The Practice of Diaspora, cultural historian Brent Hayes Edwards suggests 
that translating even “a basic grammar of blackness” posed key obstacles for the 
development of Black internationalist movements during the interwar period.*° 
Thus, while the turn to an expansive sense of shared Black struggle had the po- 
tential to challenge restrictive nation-state borders, practical efforts to articu- 
late this sort of tenuous unity often foundered on those very same boundaries. 
Edwards’s magisterial work suggests that language is not an abstraction, but is 
instead drawn from concrete experience and in turn shapes a group’s available 
political horizons. For that reason, the politics of translation provide a privileged 
vantage point from which to observe the cultures and disjunctures of Black dia- 
sporic politics. Even the process of documenting the “fact of Blackness”—and 
by extension, centering “race” as an important node of insurgent knowledge 
production—Edwards writes, can be deeply contentious.” 

What, then, can collective Black anti-racist organizing in Italy look like when 
Italian does not have a readily available translation for the word “Blackness” (the 
closest substitute is negritudine, which refers more to the Francophone literary 
movement initiated by Aimé Césaire, Léopold Senghor, and Léon Damas, and 
translators are still debating whether to introduce nerezza or nerità as alterna- 
tives); or when use of the word “race” is still generally publicly unacceptable and 
the term di colore (of color) is employed to avoid race rather than to express soli- 
darity among racially marginalized groups; or even when self-identification as 
“Black” or “Afro-Italian” can be a controversial matter?” One need only to 
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remember the shock and surprise that reverberated through the Italian press 
when Cécile Kyenge declared, “Sono nera, non di colore, e lo dico con fierezza” 
(I am Black, not “of color,” and I say it with pride).? 

These were the questions that Isabelle and Imani posed to me during the 2016 
Black Europe Summer School in Amsterdam.” After meeting Black activists 
from countries such as Britain and the Netherlands, and reading Black diasporic 
texts from even further afield, they approached me both heartened and deeply 
distressed. “We need to translate these texts into Italian,” Isabelle said with great 
urgency. “This language doesn’t exist in Italian; people who want to talk about 
these topics use English words, and so we need to construct this groundwork 
together.” What Isabelle was calling for was a version of VèVè Clark’s “diaspora 
literary’—the ability to access and engage with literatures from across the global 
Black diaspora while also situating them within their particular “historical, so- 
cial, cultural, and political” contexts.?* 

With these concerns in mind, we collectively hatched a plan: we would trans- 
late a selection of chapters from books we found particularly inspiring, post our 
“guerilla translations” on the Internet, and bring together Black Italians to share 
their experiences and reflect on the readings. Our group quickly expanded from 
three to six to ten to twenty collaborators, most of whom identified in some way 
as Afrodescendant Italians—from founders of national advocacy organ- 
izations to internationally recognized bloggers; from fashion designers to med- 
ical students. Our collective included people with ties to Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal, 
Gambia, Eritrea, Ivory Coast, Sudan, and Uganda, as well as individuals of mixed 
backgrounds like myself. After much deliberation, we settled on three texts: the 
introduction to Black Europe and the African Diaspora, James Baldwin’s 
“Stranger in the Village,” and some selections from Grada Kilomba’s wrench- 
ing Plantation Memories: Episodes of Everyday Racism.” 

Beforehand, Marcus sent the group a set of provocative guiding questions: Is 
the idea of “Afro-Italians” an Afro-Americanization of the circumstances in It- 
aly? How can we focus attention on the experiences of Afrodescendant women 
in Italy? How can we think about the connection between a “global Blackness” 
and the specificities of the situation in Italy? He signed off his message with a 
quote from the Afro-German poet May Ayim: “It is important that we as Black 
people create spaces in which we can be among ‘ourselves,’ in order to compre- 
hend our commonalities and differences, to exploit them in our everyday lives 
and political work. But also . . . to create some moments of relaxation and release 
for ourselves.”?° Marcus’s use of the Ayim quote gestured toward the second, un- 
stated purpose of our gathering: to create a new kind of Black space for an 
“emergent Black Italia” that does not have a singular geographical referent, but 
rather emerges from within the interstices of everyday life.” And in many ways, 
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our modest project did in fact draw indirect inspiration from the work of Au- 
dre Lorde and Afro-German writers such as May Ayim in the 1980s and 1990s, 
when they began to “organize as a community and . . . define their multiple bi- 
racial identities”—a process that culminated in the publication of the ground- 
breaking collection of Afro-German women’s writing titled Showing Our Colors: 
Afro-German Women Speak Out.” 

Finally, one chilly evening in December we gathered at Daniel’s apartment 
near the Basilica di Sant'Ambrogio in Milan. To our surprise, people had arrived 
for the meeting from across Italy—from northern cities such as Verona and 
Padua, from Rome, and even from as far south as Palermo, Sicily. Daniel cued 
up a smooth playlist of jazz and R&B as we picked at chocolates, poured our- 
selves ample glasses of wine, and sprawled across the tiled floor of his painstak- 
ingly appointed loft apartment. We were mindful of the time because the rapper 
Tommy Kuti, our beloved Italian-Nigerian “hometown hero” from nearby Bres- 
cia, would be stopping by later in the evening to film scenes of the group for his 
new music video (aptly titled ““AFROITALIANO”). After Daniel formally wel- 
comed us all to his home, and Marcus recapped our project and the discussion 
questions, our conversation quickly turned from a more academic reflection on 
the translated readings to a lively exchange about a different kind of translation— 
specifically, the possibility of articulating a collective “Black” identity in Italy. 
As we reflected on the “Afro-Italian” and “Black Italians” labels, it was clear that 
we all shared this collective “we” in different ways—that there was no essential, 
unitary Black (Italian) subject. 


ALMAZ: It makes sense that in a particular moment, a person or a group 
of people might choose to organize around a particular term—in that 
case, it has a use, and that use can change over time—like the term 
“second generation.” If you want to historicize things, then yes, there 
have been many migrations of Africans into Italy, but in our times 
this term serves a purpose. But there can be a forced correlation with 
some terms, for instance, with the movements of African Americans. 
If you look on paper, yes, we are Italian, and we are also African. But 
it’s a generalization. We also belong to specific communities. 

Marcus: I don’t often use “Afro-Italian” to define myself. 

ALMAZ: I do, for simplicity’s sake. 

Marcus: There’s also the matter of general belonging, and also of pride. 

ALMAZ: That's true. I grew up in Milan. I remember when you would say 
“hi” to someone from across the street because they were Afro “some- 
thing.” But with these new groups like “Black Italians,” I feel the need 
to push harder, to do some more specific research.” These general 
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terms arent sufficient anymore. Looking at African Americans is 
okay, but what about histories of colonialism, in order to understand 
an Afro-Italian identity? Pm not worried about fragmentation—we’ve 
already seen this happen with the Senegalese community. 

DANIEL: But I’m Italian-Senegalese-Gambian. So I’ve never had a spe- 
cific “community” that I am a part of. It’s important to find points 
of commonality. . .. Our generation has a language that is not based 
on our own experiences, but on borrowings from other places. 

IMANI: I’ve never liked the term “Afro-Italian.” ...1I have a lot of Af- 
rodescendant friends—Senegalese, Nigerians—but they are all very 
different. I've never seen this sentiment of “Africa United.” The only 
thing they have in common is that they are Italian—but then that 
valorizes the Italian part and not the Senegalese or Nigerian part. 
Putting the African American myth on a pedestal takes you away 
from Italian history. There is an Italian colonial history! We have to 
study it, to focus on that. 

CAMILLA: Yes, it’s important to think about these colonial legacies. And 
also about histories of racism in Italy, to combat the idea that there is 
no racism in Italy. But it seems like there is a tension here between 
our different individual self-identifications, and a shared experience 
of being “racialized” as Black by a white supremacist society. 

Marcus: Some people use “Afro-Italian” to copy Americans, sure. But 
I don’t really see it as trying to emulate them. It’s just about finding 
a common identity. An Ivorian girl and an Angolan girl do have 
something in common; they have similar experiences. 

DANIEL: There are two inflections to this conversation: self-identification, 
and the external gaze. I’m comfortable with all of these terms. It’s like 
a hat—I can choose which one I want to put on every day. I feel pro- 
foundly Afro-Italian; I feel profoundly Black Italian; I feel Italian; 
I feel white European; and so on. All these things can coexist. The 
possibility we have is to not accept a basic framework of dichotomy 
(either / or). We have to find a form of self-identification we can all 
share, and from there build a sense of community amongst ourselves. 


Eventually, tensions cooled as more bottles of full-bodied wine were circu- 
lated among the group. Several hours later, the night ended in dancing, singing, 
and teary-eyed goodbyes. The words of a Black American Fulbright scholar from 
Bologna who came to participate in the discussion echoed in my mind as I rode 
home on the train (a space that, for both Fanon and Du Bois, was marked by 
racial insult): “When I hear people share their stories, despite the differences, 
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there is still something we all have in common.” She was referring specifically 
to Isabelle, and how the emotional stories Isabelle had shared about her journey 
of self-acceptance through natural hair resonated with her own struggles against 
racialized beauty standards in the United States. So, not only was Black Italy be- 
ing seen as a distinct cultural formation with specific histories, languages, and 
politics, the young scholar seemed to suggest, it was also beginning to emerge 
as a rich source of diasporic resources that it could in turn share with Black 
America, one of the primary cultural beacons of global Blackness. 

The task of articulating a shared sense of Blackness in Italy is already under- 
way, despite the profound tensions inherent in this project—tensions that be- 
came particularly visible that long evening at Daniel’s apartment. One need look 
no further than to the proliferation of blogs and books and songs and activist 
collectives addressing “Afro-” or “Black Italian” identity, or to the way that inci- 
dents like the murder of Emmanuel Chidi Nnamdi force individuals with dis- 
parate lived experiences into an uneasy solidarity with one another and with 
worldwide Black communities as a matter of survival. It is a project of mapping 
the lived geographies of the ever-shifting Black Mediterranean—of remapping 
the boundaries of inclusion and exclusion in Italy. 


Transforming Citizenship 
in the Black Mediterranean 


A new generation of Black activists is currently seeking to assert itself, gain na- 
tional visibility, combat Italian racism, and acquire legitimacy as Italians by 
birth who are also Black. Their efforts in turn raise challenging questions about 
the promises, limitations, and contradictions of national citizenship. How can 
Black Italians mobilize for citizenship when the Italian nation-state is a thor- 
oughly racial formation? Where does global Black diasporic solidarity intersect 
with the politics of local or national belonging in Italy? Can Black Italians enact 
forms of Blackness that resist an all-too-easy incorporation into race-blind Ital- 
ian Mediterraeanisms? As Gaia Giuliani writes, drawing on the work of Fati- 
mah Tobing Rony: “In Italy the white gaze has an anthropophagic posture which 
turns it into a ‘scopic regime’ that, while producing some subjects as racialized, 
includes them within the ‘colour line’ that marks the boundaries of the imagined 
space of whiteness. To be included within the imagined (racialized) community 
of the Nation, these subjects need to be transformed in appropriable objects.”!° 

The ways that Black Italians are beginning to come together to discuss their 
shared experiences, develop a language for grasping the particularities of Ital- 
ian racism, and connect with Black struggles in other countries speaks to the 
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emergence of a set of Black Mediterranean diasporic practices whose ethical 
horizon stretches far beyond Italy. In the next chapter, I consider the ways these 
emergent Black Mediterranean diasporic politics have the potential to bring 
together not only Black people who were born and raised in Italy, but also newly 
arrived sub-Saharan African immigrants and refugees who are not necessarily 
connected through shared birthplace. These are alternative visions of commu- 
nity that are far more capacious than those captured by the framework of na- 
tional citizenship, and yet at the same time, they have the potential to radically 
transform the meanings and practices of Italianness today. 


5 
REFUGEES AND CITIZENS-IN-WAITING 


The historical origins and political lineage of immigration control . . . 
lie in its colonial bureaucratic assembling of populations as racially 
different. 


—Barnor Hesse, “Raceocracy” 


These actions. . . are hard to assess, or even recognize, since they 
do not involve grand gestures of state overthrow, the rise to power 
of charismatic leaders, or the development of the large-scale social 
projects characteristic of modernist statecraft. Yet they still 
manage to have profound impact, even in their moments of purported 
failure. 


—Yarimar Bonilla, “Freedom, Sovereignty, and Other Entanglements” 


It was the summer of 2016, and I was in Amsterdam for the ninth annual Black 
Europe Summer School. In a spacious and sunny conference room, three Black 
Italian women activists and entrepreneurs were sharing their stories with the 
assembled participants from the program. The group hailed from a wide swath 
of European countries with very different histories of Black presences, includ- 
ing Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium, Britain, and the Netherlands, as well as vari- 
ous cities across North America. The testimonies from the Italian delegation 
centered on their shared experience of being born and raised in Italy, yet being 
perpetually perceived as foreigners simply because of the color of their skin. This 
pervasive sense of Blackness as always “out of place” in Italian space, they ar- 
gued, suffused debates about citizenship reform in Italy. 

For instance, they explained, many politicians had argued that citizenship for 
the children of immigrants should be based on an Italian language proficiency 
test. But the Black Italian activists argued that this proposal was based on a confla- 
tion of all “second-generation” Italians with the refugees and asylum seekers who 
were currently arriving in Italy by boat from the African continent. As they ex- 
plained, this suggestion was clearly absurd (not to mention deeply offensive): Ital- 
ian was their first and primary language—the Italian they spoke was so obviously 
inflected with the accents typical of the places where they were raised in Italy, and 
they even spoke specific regional Italian dialects. In a country where national 
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belonging is frequently articulated in terms of local cultural practices, regional ac- 
cents and dialects are a potent way of asserting that one is not a newcomer. 
According to the Black Italian activists and entrepreneurs, the largest obstacle to 
citizenship reform (and more generally, to the recognition of Black people as legiti- 
mate members of the national Italian community) was that the Italian public con- 
tinued to conflate them with first-generation immigrants and newly arrived 
refugees from Africa. 

A Black activist from Portugal, who organizes Freire-inspired Theater of the 
Oppressed workshops for African migrants in Lisbon to explore issues such as 
everyday racism and the surveillance of immigrant neighborhoods, raised her 
hand after this explanation. “But what about Pan-Africanism?” she asked, with 
great urgency and a hint of annoyance. “Doesn't this split between citizenship 
and migration just create more divisions in the Black community?” A passion- 
ate debated erupted among the activists and scholars gathered in the room: 


ISABELLE (ITALIAN-GHANAIAN): We are stuck with the immigrants, 
the boats—that is the image that is cast on me. I don’t want that for 
my children. 

IMANI (ITALIAN-BRAZILIAN): The problem is that we don’t exist in It- 
aly. That makes the politics of the government and the institutions 
and the parliament go in the wrong way. They say, “They have to in- 
tegrate.” Ill give you one example. If you say we are like immi- 
grants, that we are all the same, we are all foreigners—some people 
may have been in Italy for more or less time, but at the end of the 
day we are all foreigners—then the government will respond by say- 
ing, “Then they need to learn the language.” We don’t need that. 
Immigrants need language courses, but we don’t need that. That is 
one example of the politics that have been made in Italy for the last 
thirty years about immigration, but not about citizens. 

ANNA (GERMAN-TuRKISH): I understand this distancing from migrants, 
but at the same time, many people are traveling back and forth, which 
troubles the distinction. 

IMANI: When I said that we want to separate from migrants, I mean in 
terms of the politics regarding us, not because I’m saying “ugh.” 
Because there are a lot of Italian citizens who have foreign back- 
grounds. This gap must be filled, not with migration politics, but 
with the specific politics of us. Because there are more than a mil- 
lion of us in Italy ... there are more than five million immigrants 
in Italy. But there are no politics for us, for this kind of “migration 
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consequence,” or whatever you want to call us. Of course we are all 
immigrants, but in a different way, and these differences must be ac- 
knowledged, and must have specific politics. 

INEs (AFRO-PORTUGUESE): But this is still perpetuating a difference, in- 
stead of seeing a connection. The Portuguese constitution, for instance, 
shows that we are always immigrants—it maintains a distinction be- 
tween migrants, natives, and stateless people. Look at your own con- 
stitutions and see how fundamental these distinctions are. I encourage 
you to think beyond these categories! 


The debate that day remained largely unresolved. Yet, the divergent viewpoints 
expressed during that gathering were reflective of a larger set of tensions running 
through the emergent politics of Blackness in Italy: tensions between citizen- 
ship reform and refugee rights, between national inclusion and transnational 
Blackness, and between the liberal politics of inclusion and systemic critiques 
of the racial state. These are not merely abstract intellectual exercises. Rather, 
they are urgent questions that suffuse Black European life and political organ- 
izing. And these dilemmas will only continue to grow in urgency as established 
Black communities are increasingly confronted with the arrival of more recent 
migrants, refugees, and asylum seekers. 

These dilemmas have seemingly led, frustratingly, to an impasse, with no clear 
political alternatives in sight. On the one hand, Black activists have proven that 
liberal notions of citizenship are not fixed—they are in fact flexible and can be 
negotiated within the context of claims for the recognition and formal inclusion 
of historically marginalized racial subjects. On the other hand, efforts to stretch 
the legal boundaries of citizenship to include criteria such as birthplace, school- 
ing, cultural and linguistic knowledge, or economic productivity also inadver- 
tently create new sets of constitutive exclusions. Citizenship seemed at first to 
open up a new set of possibilities, challenging narrowly defined understandings 
of the modern nation-state by emphasizing heterogeneity and the porosity of bor- 
ders. But in the context of an ethnonationalist resurgence in Italy that has linked 
the arrival of migrants from sub-Saharan Africa to a general sense of Italian na- 
tional malaise, Black activists are increasingly confronting the limitations of citi- 
zenship as a strategy for combatting institutionalized, state racism in Italy. 

Here I should note that I am not advocating for an uncritical, essentialist no- 
tion of universal Black solidarity. It is not my objective to claim that all Black 
people in Italy share the same interests, political leanings, or lived experiences. 
Nor do I assert that they should constitute a “natural” political collective on the 
road to a proper diasporic consciousness. I am also not grasping for an ideal-type 
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Black radical politics in Italy to uphold as a model. Rather, I am interested in the 
ways that the dominance of liberal notions of citizenship and nationalism can in 
practice preclude certain critiques of the racial state—critiques that see restrictive 
notions of citizenship, everyday racism against Black Italians, and the marginal- 
ization of sub-Saharan African immigrants and refugees all as different facets of 
the same larger phenomenon. What sorts of new possibilities and alliances might 
be opened up when we begin to look beyond national-scale mobilizations that 
intentionally or inadvertently draw tenuous distinctions between Black citizens 
(including citizens-in-waiting) and Black migrants in Italy? 

Activists, artists, and entrepreneurs across Italy have been working tirelessly 
in attempts to untangle these dilemmas. One important strategy has been to dis- 
tinguish between institutional legitimation and national belonging. In other 
words, Black Italian activists might approach the struggle for citizenship as an 
effort to gain access to the specific rights and protections granted by the Italian 
state, all while minimizing the affective significance of citizenship as an expres- 
sion of identity, national belonging, loyalty, or pride. This move, while subtle, 
has helped to create an opening for the expression of new kinds of capacious, 
global Black diasporic ties. But although this approach produces powerful new 
possibilities for reimagining Black Italy in terms of what Heather Merrill (draw- 
ing on the work of geographer Doreen Massey) calls “relational place,” it still 
cannot fully undermine the power of state categories to produce distinctions 
among the families and communities that make up contemporary Black Italy— 
differentiations such as “immigrant” and “second generation,” or alternatively, 
“born here” and “newly arrived.”? 

Yet these various struggles also suggest that the dominant liberal frames of 
nation-state and citizenship are beginning to fray at the seams. Ifchapter 1 ofthis 
book asked how Black Italians’ experience of being a problem could generate trans- 
gressive insights about Italian racial nationalism, this process has now led them to 
question the boundaries of the broader political “problem-space” in which they are 
currently organizing.* Young activists who were deeply invested in making claims 
through the national community as a means of becoming legally recognized by 
the Italian state have increasingly become disillusioned with this political project. 
After all, if the history of the liberal nation-state suggests that it is a thoroughly 
racial formation, then any articulation of citizenship in relation to the nation-state 
will be by definition fraught and limited. This does not mean that Black activists 
have abandoned the struggle for the reform of Italian citizenship law—far from it. 
But at the same time, they are actively developing alternative ways of under- 
standing themselves in relation to space, nations, borders, and diasporas. 

Another quandary remains, however. Nation-state citizenship is by defini- 
tion exclusionary. But while scholars and activists have attempted to craft alter- 
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native forms of non-national citizenship that are more open and flexible (global 
citizenship, diasporic citizenship, urban citizenship, insurgent citizenship, etc.), 
the nation-state still holds hegemony over the legal apparatus of citizenship. So, 
if the state is the primary arbiter of citizenship and rights—and the state itself 
cannot be understood outside deeper histories of racial differentiation—what al- 
ternatives remain, beyond deploying a strategic form of nationalist essentialism 
or embracing a non-nationalist sense of transnational belonging with no real 
legal “teeth”? Are there other meaningful ways of practicing community, mem- 
bership, or citizenship? Postcolonial theorists such as the anthropologist David 
Scott have responded to these sorts of dilemmas by characterizing our current 
moment as one of “tragedy,” “disenchantment,” and “stuckness.”° Disillusion- 
ment and dashed hopes suffuse the politics unfolding at liberalism’s limits around 
the world—from the southern shores of Europe, where refugees are confronted 
with an onslaught of legal categories that condition their movement, to the cit- 
ies of Italy’s industrial triangle, where Black Italians are facing racial exclusions 
within the category of “citizen.” 

In this chapter, I draw on Caribbean anthropologist Yarimar Bonilla’s gen- 
erative notion of strategic entanglement to explore alternative forms of Black po- 
litical organizing, ones that do not regard citizenship or nation-state recognition 
as a primary or singular objective. Bonilla defines strategic entanglement as “a 
way of crafting and enacting autonomy within a system from which one is un- 
able to fully disentangle.”° The notion of strategic entanglement is not meant to 
invoke a new kind of liberal, instrumentalist, and thoroughly Machiavellian po- 
litical actor, but instead describes the process of crafting diasporic politics and 
projects in the long shadow of state sovereignty.’ These practices do not always 
contain coherent, explicitly articulated political visions, nor do they necessarily 
rise to the level of directly challenging the sovereignty of the modern nation- 
state. But entanglement, I will argue, provides a useful analytic for comprehend- 
ing the ways that Black activists make use of shifting alliances and tactical 
engagements with the state for purposes that may include, but also extend be- 
yond, the objective of nation-state recognition.® The future of these movements 
remains uncertain, but they are nonetheless wrenching open powerful new vi- 
sions of solidarity—what I call “Black Mediterranean diasporic politics.” This 
emergent Black Mediterranean diasporic politics aligns with W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
prophetic vision in Dusk of Dawn of political community based not on the fas- 
cist dyad of blood and soil, but on shared social histories of subordination and 
resistance. 

I focus in particular on the work of a group of Italian-born Eritreans who be- 
gan to self-organize as large numbers of Eritrean refugees and asylum seekers 
started to arrive in Milan in 2015. Rather than drawing boundaries between 
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themselves and newly arrived refugees on the basis of birthplace or Italian belong- 
ing, they crafted new forms of solidarity based on the shared links of diaspora and 
anticolonial struggle. I conclude by considering what new kinds of Black Mediter- 
ranean alliances may continue to emerge in Italy, which was recently rocked by the 
2018 electoral victory of far-right and neofascist political candidates, as well as a 
new spate of racist attacks against Black migrants. Taken together, these examples 
suggest that we are not trapped in an iron cage of exhausted possibilities—and 
indeed, that the current liberal impasse has also generated a moment character- 
ized by great political effervescence and radical experimentation. 


Overlapping Borders: The Eritrean 
Diaspora in Italy 


The story of the Eritrean community in Italy provides a helpful lens through 
which to view the tensions between citizenship and national membership on the 
one hand, and diaspora and transnational Blackness on the other. While the nar- 
rative that follows is by no means an exhaustive account ofthe varied diasporas 
from the Horn of Africa in Italy, it links together colonial histories, contemporary 
migrations, immigration and citizenship law, and the current southern Medi- 
terranean refugee crisis. The multigenerational Eritrean community in con- 
temporary Italy represents a powerful example of the complex and nonlinear 
ways that notions of identity, community, and borders have been increasingly 
compelled to respond to both legacies of colonialism and contemporary border 
management practices. 

In 1869, an Italian commercial company (with the backing of the Italian gov- 
ernment) purchased the town of Assab, located strategically on the Red Sea in 
what is now Eritrea. In 1882, control of Assab was formally handed over to the 
Italian state, marking the establishment of the first official Italian colony—hence 
Eritrea’s nickname, la colonia primogenita (the first-born colony). Italy then took 
over the port of Massawa in 1885 with the support of the British, who so feared 
French expansion in the Horn of Africa after Egypt’s defeat in the Ethiopian- 
Egyptian War that they were willing to violate their own treaty with the em- 
peror of Ethiopia. Italy continued to seize land in the Horn of Africa, gradually 
piecing together the colony of Italian Somaliland. These territorial ambitions 
reached a temporary threshold in 1895, when Italy invaded Ethiopia but was 
soundly defeated by the armies of Ethiopian emperor Menelik II in 1896 at the 
Battle of Adwa. 

By the 1880s, the Italian government had begun to launch large-scale infra- 
structural and development projects in the Horn of Africa. Nonetheless, living 
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conditions for Eritreans under Italian rule remained among the poorest on the 
African continent.” Around this same time, Italians began to settle these newly 
colonized territories. From a few dozen settlements around the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, the white Italian population in Eritrea ballooned to approxi- 
mately four thousand by the start of World War I, and to over seventy thousand 
settlers in 1939." 

A range of different forms of interracial interaction were common in the Ital- 
ian colonies of the Horn of Africa, most notably the practice of madamato, or 
common-law relationships between Eritrean women and Italian men.” Yet, 
these interactions coexisted with everyday, legal, and spatial systems of separa- 
tion, hierarchization, and violence deployed to maintain colonial control, as 
well as the widespread circulation of stereotypical (and in the case of women, 
hypersexualized) images of Blackness across Italy. Italy also conscripted 
many of its colonial soldiers from Eritrea (the so-called Ascari, derived from 
the Arabic term ascar, or soldier). These repressive conditions intensified 
under Fascism, when Italy reinvaded Ethiopia and declared the establishment 
of the Italian Empire (including Italian East Africa) in 1936. During the Sec- 
ond Italo-Ethiopian War, for instance, Italian soldiers deployed chemical weap- 
ons and violently crushed anticolonial resistance.” The Fascist period was also 
marked by spatial apartheid and the enforcement of strict racial laws—including 
antimiscegenation policies.” 

Following Italian defeat in World War II and the subsequent dissolution of 
the Italian Empire, historian Angelo Del Boca argues that “the Italian govern- 
ment not only eluded their obligations to clarity [about the realities of Italian 
colonialism] but actively impeded the emergence of truth.”!8 Del Boca notes that 
for decades, the only systematic historical account of Italian colonialism was con- 
tained in an apologist fifty-volume series called L’Italia in Africa, published by 
the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. These “definitive” texts (fifteen of the 
twenty members of the editorial committee were former colonial officials), he 
explains, simply reinforced the whitewashed narrative of italiani, brava gente, 
and argued that Italian colonialism was more benevolent than the colonial en- 
deavors of other European countries.'? While scholars inside and outside Italy 
have increasingly devoted critical attention to Italian colonialism, this subject 
continues to be neglected in formal school curricula and popular discussion in 
Italy. But the material and symbolic legacies of Italian colonialism endure, from 
widespread “racial clichés and prejudices” to the streets and monuments across 
Italy bearing names and symbols of former colonies to ongoing border conflicts 
between Eritrea and Ethiopia.” 

Yet perhaps the most powerful and enduring legacy of Italian colonialism in 
the Horn of Africa has been the establishment of a large and vibrant Eritrean 
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diaspora in Italy. It was not entirely uncommon for Ethiopians, Eritreans, and 
Somalis to travel to Italy during the colonial period. These voyages were facili- 
tated in part by the presence ofthe Aeroporto Civile di Asmara, first established 
by the Italian colonial authorities in 1922 as a military airport. The Aeroporto 
Civile was one of the first airports built in the Horn of Africa and served as part 
of an international connection linking Mogadishu, Asmara, Khartoum, and 
Tripoli to Rome. But Italian decolonization after World War II also set into mo- 
tion a new wave of migration across the Mediterranean from former colony to 
metropole. Yet, unlike countries such as France, Britain, or the Netherlands, 
which actively recruited a postcolonial labor force in the wake of World War II’s 
economic collapse, Italy never implemented policies favoring or facilitating im- 
migration from its former colonies, nor did it extend full citizenship to colo- 
nized (or formerly colonized) subjects.”! 

The first Eritreans to settle in Italy were largely women, who came to Italy in the 
1960s and 1970s to work as in-home domestic workers—sometimes for the same 
white Italians they had served in the former colonies, after those families left the 
Horn of Africa.” The coup d’état of Mengistu Haile Mariam in 1974, and the sub- 
sequent intensification of conflict between Ethiopia and Eritrea, also catalyzed an- 
other wave of Eritrean emigration to Italy. This network of Eritreans in Italy 
assisted subsequent waves of Eritrean settlement in Italy during the war for inde- 
pendence and in the aftermath of the brutal Isaias Afwerki regime. While Eritre- 
ans currently make up only a small percentage of Italy’s total African population, 
in the 1970s they constituted a significant portion of the country’s burgeoning 
Black community.” In addition, many of the Eritreans who settled in Italy during 
this period were of mixed racial backgrounds, with a Black Eritrean mother and a 
white Italian father—the latter having returned to Italy without his Eritrean family 
and without formally recognizing his paternity. 

The Eritreans who arrived in Italy during the second half of the twentieth 
century settled primarily in Milan and Rome and remain largely concentrated 
in these bustling metropolitan areas today. Indeed, while it is currently popular 
in Italy to speak about the fate of the so-called second generation, or children of 
immigrants, the Eritrean community is in many cases now in its third genera- 
tion of residence in Italy. Because of this long physical presence, as well as their 
colonial connections, Eritreans often narrate their relationship to Italy in terms 
of shared language, culture, and sometimes lineage.” They constitute something 
akin to Homi Bhahba’s mimic man: “almost the same, but not quite / white,” a 
partial presence that both reproduces (post)colonial hierarchies and also threat- 
ens to rend them asunder. This is significant considering the legacy of one 
strand of Italian colonial racial theory, which posited that populations from the 
Horn of Africa were not Black Africans but descended from white Semites.?5 
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These sorts of ambiguous proximities to Italian colonialism have also pro- 
duced varying degrees of identification with Blackness among the Eritrean di- 
aspora in Italy, and as a result have sometimes complicated their relationships 
with other African communities. A young Eritrean man who was born in As- 
mara but grew up in Milan explained it to me in this way: “The first generation 
[of Eritreans in Italy] would call people from Senegal negro. ... We don’t look 
like people from Senegal; we are Black, but with European features like yours 
[he gestures at my face], the narrow nose . .. we're not big and tall. The second 
generation gets along with all of the African communities—Senegalese, what- 
ever, without problems. There is a symbiosis. Sports like basketball bring people 
together. That’s the second generation.” An event held in Milan during the spring 
of 2016 further illuminated these tensions. At a public forum on Black Italian 
cultural entrepreneurship, a heated debate erupted between a group of younger 
Black Italians and an older Eritrean woman. Following a presentation by a group 
of young Black women entrepreneurs with families from Haiti, Ghana, Nigeria, 
and Uganda, the Eritrean audience member stood to tell her story. In her mid- 
forties or early fifties, dressed in a red dress and a black cardigan, with a red- 
tinged bob and matching red lipstick, she cut an exceedingly elegant and regal 
figure. She explained that she had lived in Italy since 1976, but did not experi- 
ence the sort of discrimination recounted by the young Black women who had 
spoken earlier. She told the audience that, while unfortunate to hear, their sto- 
ries simply did not resonate with her own experiences as “an African woman in 
Italy.” In fact, she noted, she had been hired for many high-profile positions, 
including an appointment at the Vatican in Rome. 

As she spoke, the young Black Italian women who had presented earlier be- 
gan to audibly sigh, grumble, and shake their heads in frustration. The forum 
had already run thirty minutes over schedule, and the room was quickly becom- 
ing stuffy as the afternoon sun filtered in through the windows. We were all 
sweating through our clothes, yet the audience was crackling with energy—this 
was quickly becoming the liveliest conversation of the day. The moderator strug- 
gled to keep up with the ensuing volley of comments, dashing back and forth 
across the spacious room with a cordless microphone in hand. An Italian-Haitian 
woman raised her hand and responded that different shades of skin color pro- 
duce different levels of social acceptance in Italy—an implicit reference to the 
Eritrean woman’s lighter complexion. The Italian- Congolese woman sitting next 
to her agreed, adding that in her opinion, Eritrean women enjoyed greater ac- 
ceptance than women from other African countries. Yet, these differences aside, 
Eritreans in Italy also draw heavily on the cultural and political influences of 
the global Black diaspora—often in direct response to their experiences of state- 
sanctioned and everyday racisms.? 
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The density of the co-constitutive connections between the Horn of Africa 
and Italy also extends beyond the level of everyday experience to encompass 
postcolonial geopolitics. For instance, the annual Eritrean festivals held in Bo- 
logna were key sites in the international struggle for Eritrean independence, 
bringing together thousands of Eritreans from across Italy, Europe, the United 
States, and other countries around the world.” Indeed, anthropologist Victoria 
Bernal notes that at the time of Eritrean independence in 1991, one in three Er- 
itreans (approximately one million people) lived outside of the country—many 
having taken up residence in Italy.”8 

These transnational connections certainly challenge the racialized notion of 
bounded national spaces, and of Europe and Africa as discrete and hermetically 
sealed geobodies. But the bureaucratization of the Italian immigration appara- 
tus in the 1990s began to fragment this multiplicity of overlapping colonial, mi- 
gratory, labor, and familial relations linking Eritrea to Italy. The institution of 
Italy’s first comprehensive immigration laws, as well as the tightening of Italian 
citizenship law, helped to calcify distinctions between citizens and noncitizens, 
and between different legal categories of migrants. Among other new regula- 
tions, the Legge Martelli formalized visa requirements for noncitizens seeking 
to enter Italy for extended periods of stay.” Of course, this is not to idealize a 
period of (post)colonial cosmopolitanism and mobility between Italy and the 
Horn of Africa that never actually existed. Rather, I am suggesting that the 
underlying conditions of Eritreanness and Blackness in Italy shifted in impor- 
tant ways after the 1990s. In particular, the Italian state’s interpellation of post- 
colonial subjects as “migrants” worked to further invisibilize the colonial past, 
obscuring the ways that Italian colonialism in North Africa and the Horn had 
laid the groundwork for a range of northward, cross-Mediterranean migrations 
in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries—what Derek Gregory calls 
the “colonial present.”*° 

This sort of spatiotemporal disjuncture was brought to life in S.I.C: Stranieri 
in casa (Strangers at Home), a short independent film directed by Marco Luzzi 
and the Eritrean activist and social center / concert venue director Alem Ab- 
bai. S.I.C. was filmed in Milan in 1998 and features a cast of amateur actors 
drawn from the city’s tightly knit Eritrean community. In the film, a group of 
young Eritrean men and women leave a Milanese nightclub after an evening of 
revelry, only to be stopped by the police as potential suspects in a car robbery. 
The police officers order them to line up against a wall and demand that they 
produce identification documents. When several members of the group bran- 
dish their Italian identity cards, one officer responds suspiciously in an inter- 
pellative moment that is classically Althusserian: “You've been here for how long? 
And how is it that you have Italian citizenship?” 
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The direct colonial relationship between Italy and the Horn of Africa, as well 
as the relatively long history of the Eritrean presence in Italy, distinguishes the 
Eritrean diaspora from other African communities in Italy. These characteris- 
tics are precisely what make the Eritrean diaspora such an important site for en- 
gaging with alternative responses to the refugee “crisis” in Italy. How does a 
Black community that has been firmly established in Italy for multiple genera- 
tions respond to the arrival of large numbers of refugees who also share their 
same national background? How are the possibilities for political solidary con- 
ditioned by the imposition of legal, state-sanctioned categories? To what extent 
does citizenship status produce new divisions, and when can it instead facilitate 
transgressive acts of solidarity? 


Tales from Porta Venezia and Beyond 


The summer and fall of 2015 witnessed the worst refugee crisis in recent mem- 
ory: nearly eight thousand people daily arrived to Europe, fleeing violence and 
upheaval in sub-Saharan Africa and the Middle Fast.” Italy—and specifically 
the tiny island of Lampedusa, located seventy miles away from Tunisia—was a 
key point of arrival for thousands of refugees and asylum seekers from Eritrea.** 
That same year, the Mediterranean Sea was designated “the most deadly sea 
crossing in the world” and “the most deadly border in the world.” By April, 
the official tally of deaths in the Mediterranean had surpassed seventeen hun- 
dred (for comparison, the total number of recorded fatalities by the end of 
April 2014 was ninety-six).*° Italy had abandoned its Mare Nostrum maritime 
search-and-rescue program in 2014 to comply with the EU Triton border secu- 
ritization operation, with the result that horrifying reports of refugee deaths at 
sea became a grim fixture in the summer news cycle.*” 

By the fall, large numbers of Eritreans who had survived the grueling Mediter- 
ranean crossing began to appear in Milan, most notably in the Eritrean neighbor- 
hood of Porta Venezia. The specific circumstances of those who had made it as far 
north as Milan varied widely. Most had arrived in Italy by sea, traveling across the 
desert to Libya and then traversing the Mediterranean by boat to land in Lampe- 
dusa or Sicily. By passing through Libya, a former Italian colony and one of the key 
transit nodes along the central Mediterranean migration route, Eritrean asylum 
seekers were actually retracing a much older Italian colonial route (see figure 5.1). 

A fraction of those Eritreans who arrived in Sicily subsequently registered asy- 
lum applications with the Italian immigration authorities.** Those who did not 
go through these formal channels of international recognition effectively “dis- 
appeared” once they landed in Italy, using informal networks to gradually travel 
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FIGURE 5.1. Map showing central Mediterranean migration routes from Africa 
to Italy. Thick lines represent more heavily traveled routes. Note that one route 
from Eritrea to Italy passes through Libya, another former Italian colony. Map by 
Mike Bechthold. 


Source: European Political Strategy Centre (European Commission), “Irregular Migration via the Central 
Mediterranean,” Strategic Notes 22 (February 2, 2017). 


north in search of jobs and in some cases, family reunification. But even those 
who had filed applications (and whose applications were approved) found that 
compliance did not guarantee easier mobility within Europe. The European 
Union’s Dublin Regulation states that asylum seekers must apply for refugee sta- 
tus in the first EU country they enter. This meant that Eritreans who landed in 
Italy were not allowed to apply for asylum anywhere outside Italy. Given the weak 
state of the Italian economy and the requirement that asylum seekers must wait 
for six months before they can access the Italian labor market, this meant that 
Eritrean migrants were effectively trapped in legal limbo. Unable to work and 
unable to leave Italy, the majority went underground, dropping out of the Ital- 
ian asylum system in an attempt to travel clandestinely to more economically 
robust countries in northern Europe.” But whether they sought to stay in Italy 
or traveled onward to Germany or Sweden, Milan was a logical stopping point 
because of Porta Venezia’s Eritrean community.“ 

Porta Venezia, located three metro stops northeast of the central Piazza Du- 
omo, draws its name from the enormous stone gates built in the nineteenth 
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century along the former medieval and Roman walls of the city. Lined with 
stately neoclassical and art nouveau palazzi, Porta Venezia’s streets are now home 
to numerous Eritrean restaurants and cafés as well as nightclubs and under- 
ground clubs serving Milan’s youthful, stylish set. The neighborhood has also 
become a major hub for Milan’s queer community; it contains some of the city’s 
most popular gay venues and also hosts Milan’s annual pride parade. These same 
qualities have also spurred the rapid gentrification of Porta Venezia over the 
course of the last decade.*! 

Long-term Eritrean residents of Porta Venezia quickly took notice as refugees 
began sleeping on the streets and in nearby Montanelli Public Gardens and wash- 
ing their bodies and clothes in public drinking fountains. These gardens were 
named after the famous Italian journalist and historian Indro Montanelli, and 
they are home to a towering bronze statue erected in his honor. Montanelli had 
volunteered in the Second Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935-36, and subsequently 
wrote a column about the conflict for the national Italian newspaper Corriere della 
Sera. Notably, for years Montanelli also denied the Italians’ deployment of poison- 
ous gas during the “pacification” of Libya and the Italian reinvasion of Ethiopia.” 
While in Ethiopia, he infamously purchased a twelve-year-old Eritrean girl as a 
“child bride,” and until his death denied any allegations that this “relationship” 
constituted rape because, as he argued, “European” norms pertaining to child- 
hood and sexuality simply did not apply in Africa. The Montanelli Gardens thus 
formed a sort of unintentional imperial palimpsest, linking histories of Italian co- 
lonial violence with the postcolonial border violence of Italy and Fortress Europe. 

Many of the refugees who began to gather in Porta Venezia had not eaten in 
days, and others bore visible injuries left over from their perilous journeys across 
the Sahara to Libya, and across the Mediterranean to Sicily. At first, reactions 
among the local Eritrean community to these newcomers were mixed. Some resi- 
dents feared that these tattered and weathered new arrivals would damage the 
reputation of the neighborhood and jeopardize their already precarious stand- 
ing in Milan. Yet others, who continued to support the Afwerki regime despite 
its track record of human rights abuses, saw these refugees as defectors who had 
betrayed the embattled cause of Eritrean nationalism and had instead taken up 
residence in the land of their former European colonizer. But most Porta Vene- 
zia residents responded to the influx of refugees from Eritrea by beginning to 
launch informal networks of support, collecting food and clothing, providing 
rudimentary first aid, and arranging places for refugees to sleep. 

The everydayness of these efforts was both striking and inspiring. One evening 
in early 2016, I happened to be meeting an Eritrean friend from Porta Venezia for 
an aperitivo in the historic center of Milan. As we snacked on finger foods and 
sipped Aperol spritzes in a trendy bar atop a large department store, his cell phone 
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started to ring. Our conversation paused as he answered the call, speaking quickly 
and seriously in Tigrinya. When he put down his phone, he explained that a woman 
had arrived in Milan from Eritrea six months ago and was stuck in a precarious 
housing situation with her brother. Reluctantly, he agreed to take her in because 
he had a spare couch in his apartment where she could sleep. Noting the look of 
surprise on my face—he had agreed to house a complete stranger over the course 
of a rapid-fire, two-minute phone call—he explained that these sorts of phone 
calls had become extremely common over the last several months. Members ofthe 
Eritrean community in Porta Venezia regularly reached out to friends and family 
to arrange temporary housing for those who had just arrived in Milan. 

What is unique about these sorts of interventions in Porta Venezia is twofold. 
First, longtime Eritrean residents are subtly resisting the legally produced division 
between second-generation Black Italians and newly arrived refugees. Second, 
they are not working with an abstract subject of “human rights” in mind—the 
dominant framing ofthe southern European refugee emergency adopted by sym- 
pathetic, left-leaning organizations—but rather are engaging with Eritrean refu- 
gees through historically and geographically situated understandings of diaspora, 
urban inequality, postcolonialism, and Black Mediterranean interconnection. 

In the section that follows, I trace the story of a group of Eritreans born and / 
or raised in Italy who, in 2013, began bringing meals to Eritrean migrants and 
refugees on the streets of Porta Venezia.** The group quickly grew into a “citi- 
zens committee” that semiautonomously coordinated service provision for refu- 
gees in the neighborhood; as they began to formalize their structure, they took 
on the organizational name “Cambio Passo.” I focus on the ways that two of the 
original Porta Venezia volunteers narrate their “strategic entanglements” with 
municipal and national politics, as well as the spatially extended obligations of 
diaspora. This is not intended to serve as an exhaustive account of the refugee 
crisis in Milan and of the city’s various resettlement efforts.“ Rather, I wish to 
engage with the ways certain Black refugee rights activists have thought 
through their own involvement in this “crisis” in relation to broader questions 
of citizenship, belonging, political subjectivity, and diaspora. 


“To Porta Venezia They Only Sent 
the Police”: Swerving Visibility and 
Representation 


In July 2016, shortly after the gathering in Amsterdam I described at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, I met Medhin Paolos in Porta Venezia’s sprawling Monta- 
nelli Public Gardens. Medhin had also been present for that heated exchange 
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between Black European activists about citizenship and refugees, and I was eager 
to hear her own evaluation of the debate. As an Italian-Eritrean native of Porta 
Venezia, one of the founders of the Rete G2 (described in chapter 1), a student of 
Black radicalism, and an advocate for newly arrived Eritrean refugees in Milan, 
she seemed uniquely situated to think across these different strands of Black Ital- 
ian mobilization. 

After exchanging pleasantries near the gardens’ graffiti-covered planetarium, 
we headed over to a patch of grass near a large wrought iron gazebo. Medhin 
produced a tie-dyed blanket out of her canvas bag, along with two cups and a 
plastic bottle of lukewarm but flavorful tea given to her by an Eritrean acquain- 
tance. Medhin, whose long braids were tied back in a light blue scarf, gestured 
toward the gazebo in front of us while simultaneously swatting away aggressive 
tiger mosquitoes. The gazebo’s dark balustrades were draped with a rainbow of 
clothes and linens—a zebra-striped towel, a blue shirt, white singlets. Next to 
the gazebo, an African man ina red t-shirt sat on a bench, nodding along to the 
music from his white earbuds. Nearby was a group of African men and women 
washing their feet and drinking water from a public fountain. This was a refu- 
gee encampment, Medhin explained. Some of the men looked to her to be Er- 
itrean, but not all of them—Medhin was even fairly certain that she recognized 
some of them from her years of community organizing in the neighborhood. 

Medhin explained that she became involved in refugee activism three years 
ago, as part of the original grassroots group of volunteers who had come together 
to provide care and advocate for refugees in Porta Venezia (some of whom later 
went on to found the group Cambio Passo). But when I asked Medhin if there 
were many seconda generazione like her who were involved in refugee activism, 
she shook her head. There was one exception, however: many Syrians who had 
grown up in Italy became involved in advocacy for Syrian refugees escaping civil 
war through the extensive network of Islamic organizations in Milan, includ- 
ing the Coordinamento Associazioni Islamiche di Milano (Coordination of 
Islamic Associations of Milan, or CAIM). CAIM’s close connections to the 
municipality also ensured that the city of Milan was attuned to the needs of Syr- 
ian refugees. 

But Medhin and several of her Eritrean friends soon noticed that the refu- 
gees from Eritrea—who lacked the same level of institutional recognition by city 
officials—had been largely sidelined in terms of service provision.** Indeed, some 
of the city’s only official engagements with Porta Venezia during the refugee in- 
flux were conducted under the auspices of neighborhood security: the police 
regularly surveilled shops and restaurants in the neighborhood, issuing citations 
for cleanliness concerns and asking workers for their immigration documents 
without due cause. The assumption of the police, Medhin and others I spoke to 
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concurred, was that Eritrean residents of Porta Venezia were harboring and pos- 
sibly even exploiting refugees and irregular migrants.“ Sordid stories of Er- 
itrean smuggling rings in Milan belied a more mundane reality, one in which 
long time Porta Venezia residents were providing food and shelter (and some- 
times arranging travel) for undocumented Eritreans. “The city of Milan loves to 
talk about how great it is with refugee resettlement,” Medhin said sardonically, 
with an exaggerated sigh. “But the reality is that this is thanks to the mobiliza- 
tions of its citizens.” 

Medhin’s comment could at first glance be dismissed as a symptom of what 
anthropologist Andrea Muehlebach has characterized as “neoliberal morality,” 
in which post-Fordism and the retreat of the Italian state have generated a vol- 
untary labor regime in northern Italy that dovetails ambiguously with both 
Catholic and autonomist worker traditions.*® The modello lombardo del welfare 
(Lombardian welfare model), Muehlebach argues, produces a normative citizen- 
subject who is responsible for producing social cohesion and public good. As 
Medhin explained, the initial goal ofthe volunteers was to first open a space that 
would provide services to Eritrean refugees, and then eventually hand the “keys” 
over to the city of Milan—until the volunteers realized how resource- and 
expertise-strapped the municipality actually was. 

But while Muehlebach’s study was conducted a mere ten metro stops away 
(in my neighborhood of Sesto San Giovanni), her story of neoliberal morality 
does not square neatly with the picture Medhin conjured of Porta Venezia. For 
one, neither those giving nor those receiving voluntary services fell within the 
normative scope of citizenship. Even for those who, like Medhin, were able to 
naturalize through Law No. 91/1992, at the level of daily interactions Black Ital- 
ians were still not recognized as legitimate members of Italian society. In addi- 
tion, the informal efforts of Porta Venezia’s Eritrean residents were not always 
valued by municipal officials as signs of proper neoliberal morality, and in fact 
were often criminalized under the rubrics of “smuggling” or “human traffick- 
ing.”*? Indeed, these mutual aid projects were not so much about the social re- 
production of abstract urban, regional, or national Italian space, but about the 
obligations of other kinds of affective ties and connections. Medhin explained: 


As the children of immigrants (or immigrants who have been in Italy 
for a long time), they can help more easily, even if they are not formal 
cultural mediators. It’s not just a question of being able to speak the nec- 
essary languages, although that matters. I am not comfortable con- 
versing in Tigrinya, but there is still some common ground. ... I want 
to see more seconda generazione get involved because these people are 
their relatives. There are people who are arriving who are my age. If they 
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weren't Eritreans, I might not have gotten as involved doing this work. 
When you are in the story, it's hard not to care. 


This did not mean that Medhin and the other volunteers were only preoccupied 
with the struggles of Eritrean refugees—rather, they welcomed anyone who came 
to them for assistance. Still, her experience as an Eritrean in diaspora, and the 
realization that she herself could have also been a refugee, galvanized her to “put 
her privilege to good use” by engaging in mutual aid and solidarity work. 

Medhin was quick to note, however, that activism around citizenship reform 
was still important. At the practical level, she explained, it made sense for activ- 
ists to focus on a specific, liberal policy intervention so as not to exhaust their 
limited energy, resources, and political goodwill. But at the “cultural level,” as 
she put it, it was still possible for second-generation Black Italians to widen the 
scope of their concerns through the discursive production of shared interests 
between themselves and African refugees. In effect, Medhin was questioning the 
tightly bounded notion of “us” that drove the Black Italian activists in Amster- 
dam at the beginning of this chapter to distinguish themselves from newly ar- 
rived refugees. But this was a challenging tightrope walk to navigate, Medhin 
explained with great empathy, eyes narrowing behind her glasses: 


As far as the question of Blackness goes, our generation is still figuring 
it out. We’ve been going on this journey of identity, of trying to get doc- 
uments, and so on. But there is a new risk—that whoever achieves a 
certain level of status will become part of the mainstream (even though 
we will always be Black). They acquire privilege, like expats compared 
to immigrants. It’s a similar story with immigrants from southern 
Italy—they eventually achieved a certain status and now they have no 
more problems. It’s the same narrative for the children of immigrants, 
except for the legal documents. But at the quotidian level, it’s more or 
less the same. So the risk is that we will enter into the same mechanics 
as the other groups. . . . The citizenship discourse is glamorous; there 
are so many theses and events about the second generation. The risk is 
leaving out the newly arrived. Can you enlarge your circle of privilege, 
or will you do what those before you did? . .. A refugee who arrives 
when he is fifteen, because many are arriving when they are that 
young ... I see him as a 2G, though with a different journey. This can’t 
just end with me and my experiences. 


Medhin described her commitment to both the citizenship and refugee strug- 
gles as one of articulating multiple (and sometimes, seemingly contradictory) 
entanglements. On the one hand, she explained, “I am trying to say that I am 
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Italian and this [citizenship] law should include me, to widen a community.” But 
on the other hand, not being perceived as Italian could also help her when work- 
ing with refugees. “So, you're a shape-shifter!” I exclaimed, both of us collaps- 
ing onto the tie-dyed blanket in raucous laughter. Medhin agreed: “You stretch 
your muscles based on what you have to do. It seems opportunistic, but we all 
do it. For instance, I have to be able to show the administration that I can speak 
to [the Eritrean refugees] in a way that they can’t.” 

In adopting my characterization of herself as a shape-shifter, Medhin was not 
invoking a romanticized hybridity in which she could don and shed identities 
completely unencumbered by relations of power. Nor was she drawing on the 
liberal language of “free choice.” Rather, she was attempting to explain the dif- 
ferent political openings and closures that were generated by her strategic en- 
tanglements with the liberal and state-centric politics of national citizenship, the 
transnational politics of Blackness, and the postcolonial politics of the Eritrean 
diaspora in Italy. These are the same themes that Medhin explored in her suc- 
cessful independent documentary film with Alan Maglio, Asmarina (2015), 
which tells the story of the Eritrean community in Porta Venezia.” In fact, the 
final section of the documentary focuses specifically on the work of Medhin’s 
generation to assist newly arrived Eritrean refugees. As she explained to me, 
while the film does address the various divisions that cut across Milan’s Eritrean 
and Ethiopian communities, she added this section to the end of the film pre- 
cisely to challenge the tendency (among both white and Black Italians) to sepa- 
rate the concerns of the second generation from those of refugees. 

A couple of months later, I met with Rahel Sereke in the same public gardens 
in Porta Venezia. It was a temperate fall day; the summer humidity had finally 
broken and although it was sunny out, the air was no longer unbearably hot. We 
took a seat on a chipped green bench overlooking the gardens’ pavilion and again 
watched as groups of Eritrean men strolled through the gardens, stopping to 
wash in a public fountain and hang their clothes to dry on the balustrades of 
the wrought iron gazebo. Rahel, also Eritrean, was born in Rome and raised by 
a white Italian family; she moved to Milan fifteen years ago to study urban plan- 
ning at the Politecnico (Polytechnic University of Milan). She had worked for a 
time in Asmara as an urban planner, but ultimately returned to Italy when the 
political instability in Eritrea made her profession increasingly untenable. 

Rahel was one of the founding members of Cambio Passo, along with Medhin. 
Several years ago, Rahel began working as a community organizer in Porta Vene- 
zia, where she brought together merchants from the neighborhood to challenge the 
criminalization of their informal accoglienza activities by local authorities.” Like 
Medhin, Rahel was also frustrated that these activities were regarded as little more 
than refugee exploitation. “I told city councilman [Pierfrancesco] Majorino that 
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without the Eritrean community, there wouldn't be any refugee accoglienza in Mi- 
lan,” she said, scrunching her chin as ifto emphasize her point. While there were 
reception centers in Milan where refugees could find shelter indoors, Eritreans 
were still disproportionately sleeping outside, for a variety of reasons: the centers 
did not have cultural mediators who spoke Tigrinya; the centers controlled their 
inhabitants’ movements and daily activities in ways that were often highly restric- 
tive and infantilizing; and those who had dropped out of the formal asylum sys- 
tem could not—or were afraid to—engage with certain Italian institutions. These 
concerns eventually laid the groundwork for Cambio Passo: “People like Med- 
hin, mostly Eritreans and Ethiopians who were hanging out here, saw this prob- 
lem. We saw groups, first ten of them, then twenty, then fifty, then one hundred 
in precarious conditions, skinny, poorly dressed, sick. So we began to activate our 
networks. The group started to converge daily on Porta Venezia to collect clothes, 
goods, and organize medical assistance. When the refugees were at Milano Cen- 
trale, the city provided accoglienza, but to Porta Venezia they sent the police.” 

As Rahel explained, these community-based efforts often swerved the politics 
of representation. Unlike the Muslim community, which was comparatively well 
represented through formal associations by the centrist Partito Democratico, the 
Eritrean community did not have such strong connections to local government.” 
Syrians in particular were also perceived as white (or at the very least, white- 
adjacent), arriving in Italy with families and small children—factors that in prac- 
tice seemed to outweigh any potential institutional Islamophobia. Islam has long 
occupied an ambivalent position in Euro-American racial discourse, higher in the 
civilizational hierarchy than Black Africans (who, in those same discourses, are 
biologically fixed as racially inferior), but nonetheless culturally suspect.** It was 
this same system traffic in racial / cultural meaning-making, for instance, that 
afforded Libyan Muslims—but not Black colonial subjects from the Horn of 
Africa—a qualified form of Italian citizenship in the Italian Empire (see chap- 
ter 3). Thus, at the height of the Mediterranean refugee crisis, Syrians were often 
popularly constructed as more sympathetic refugees than the “single young Black 
men” arriving from the Horn of Africa. From these conditions, a two-tiered sys- 
tem of refugee reception soon emerged in Milan: one for Arabs, and another for 
everyone else. When Rahel and her fellow members of Cambio Passo confronted 
municipal officials about this situation, they only demurred. “They were all just 
excuses,” Rahel explained. “They said these people weren't planning to stay in 
Italy .. . one high-ranking official said that maybe Eritreans just prefer sleeping 
outside!” 

Milan had already seen three housing occupations between 2004 and 2009, 
during which Somali, Eritrean, Ethiopian, and Sudanese migrants claimed hous- 
ing by squatting in abandoned buildings. Yet, Black migrants and refugees were 
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perpetually regarded as temporary and transient figures, not potential long-term 
residents and certainly not connected in any way to the longer history of the Ital- 
ian nation. And even if these migrants did intend to leave economically stag- 
nant Italy in search of greener pastures in northern Europe (as many certainly 
did), they were precluded from consideration because of dominant, sedentarist 
understandings of belonging. Ironically, they were trapped by the same spatial 
politics that were shaping the citizenship reform debates unfolding simulta- 
neously in Italy: Black Italians were also regarded as perpetual migrants and 
outsiders, and they sought formal state recognition by asserting their claim based 
on the duration of their residency in Italy. 

In this way, the Cambio Passo activists from Porta Venezia sought to call out 
the limits ofthe state’s immigration apparatus, and specifically the way that the 
EU and Italian asylum systems intersected with municipal service provision to 
produce a situation of benign neglect at best, and slow violence at worst. Signifi- 
cantly, they were not seeking incorporation into the formal bureaucratic appa- 
ratus of accoglienza. While Cambio Passo’s efforts filled in for the state’s racialized 
neglect of Eritrean refugees, the group did so in a way that also subverted the 
state’s very categories and systems of differentiation. Rahel believed (and I am 
strongly inclined to agree with her) that neither the institutional Left nor Right 
was invested in a broader sense of justice, and would never deign to challenge 
the state’s restrictive migration and citizenship policies. “And as long as you de- 
fine the problem like that,” Rahel said, running her hands pensively along her 
braids, “I won't get involved.” Several volunteers insisted against the institution- 
alization of Cambio Passo precisely because the group sought to engage tacti- 
cally with the municipal apparatus in order to “legitimize spaces of pre-existing 
action” (and thus curtail policing). Indeed, the question of whether to establish 
Cambio Passo as an official associazione (voluntary association) was the subject 
of lengthy debate among the group’s thirteen members. While Cambio Passo 
ultimately decided to formalize its structure, some of the group’s members still 
contend that this choice has left them with somewhat less flexibility. 

Today, Cambio Passo’s efforts have shifted from a focus on new arrivals to a 
focus on refugees who are already in Milan. This is because the Italian govern- 
ment’s crackdown on migrant rescue at sea, along with a new partnership with 
the Libyan coast guard to prevent migrants from leaving the North African 
shore, has curtailed new arrivals to Italy by 80 to 90 percent.” The group’s vol- 
unteers are now working to help move Eritrean refugees out of underfunded, 
carceral reception centers; they also physically accompany refugees as they nav- 
igate labyrinthine webs of service provision in Milan. Cambio Passo’s efforts 
have also taken on an increasingly transnational dimension, through collabo- 
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rations with groups outside of Italy to monitor humanitarian corridors and mi- 
grant travel routes and contest forcible repatriations. 

Like Medhin, Rahel worried that the citizenship reform movement would 
fragment these tenuous connections between the Eritreans who had grown up in 
Italy and recently arrived refugees. I explained that I was interested in speaking 
to her precisely because so many Black Italians I had talked to were careful to 
emphasize their difference from refugees when presenting themselves to the Ital- 
ian public. Rahel furrowed her brow, responding pointedly: “But this is a distinc- 
tion produced by the society. This is the fear I have with the citizenship law—that 
it will cut the ties between immigrants and their children. This is a racist country, 
to the roots. There are so many distinctions, and now there are different levels, 
starting from those who are absolutely ‘not integratable.” Indeed, Rahel longed 
for a different understanding of citizenship that could hold together multiple, 
overlapping, and intersecting attachments. “Our ties are stronger than those of 
volontarismo,” she said, echoing Medhin’s comments from earlier. “Community 
ties are not so liquid. We can’t just help for six months and then move on to some- 
thing else.” It is important to note here that Rahel was not simply replacing one 
narrow form of nationalism (Italian) for another (Eritrean). Quite the contrary: 
Rahel, Medhin, and many other organizers had in fact embraced the category 
habesha as a way of uniting Eritreans and Ethiopians in diaspora, and they did 
not actively distinguish between the two groups when conducting everyday out- 
reach activities in Porta Venezia. This move represented a subtle way of undercut- 
ting the histories of betrayal and conflict stemming from the border disputes that 
were catalyzed by Italian colonialism in the Horn of Africa, producing a new 
kind of “us” based instead on shared diasporic roots and routes. 

These engagements can be read as yet another way of understanding the con- 
temporary conditions of Black Italianness. Both Medhin and Rahel empha- 
sized the fact that Black Italians who were born and raised in Italy—those who 
were still not considered by society to be full Italian citizens—were the ones pro- 
viding services for “uprooted” refugees who had been cast aside by the state, 
thus exposing the limits of liberal universalism. The connections they articu- 
lated to newly arrived refugees were framed in terms of postcolonial intercon- 
nection (what Olivia C. Harrison refers to as “transcolonial identification”), 
diaspora, and spatially extended kinship—not normative liberal European hu- 
manitarianism or neoliberal Italian voluntarism.* It is for this reason that Ra- 
hel dreams of eventually expanding the scope of Cambio Passo, using refugee 
accoglienza as a jumping-off point to engage other Black Italians in critical dis- 
cussions about identity—for instance, by reading and reflecting on the autobi- 
ographies of immigrants. These sorts of gatherings, Rahel explained, could help 
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Black Italians come to terms with the multiple relations in which they are en- 
tangled, relations that render them “familiar strangers”—neither fully Italian nor 
immigrant.” Unlike the dominant framing of citizenship reform, this concep- 
tualization of Blackness in Italy is not oriented on birthplace or culture, but on 
the intersections of what Rahel evocatively called “spaces of uncertainty.” 


Spaces of Uncertainty, 
From Emmanuel to Idy 


While the previous section focused primarily on the narrations of two individ- 
uals, the reflections from Medhin and Rahel about Cambio Passo suggest that 
the interactions between second-generation Black Italians and newly arrived 
refugees can begin to produce spaces of rupture that trouble the assumptions 
and divisions embedded within state-sanctioned categories such as “migrant” 
and “citizen.” Cambio Passo provides a provocative, albeit limited example of 
entanglement: Eritreans born and raised in Italy are exposing the limits of a lib- 
eral politics of recognition, but they are not disavowing engagements with the 
state altogether. 

This does not mean, however, that the Italian-Eritrean activists are merely 
cynical and steely-eyed practitioners of “strategic cunning” or “pragmatic vi- 
sion.” Their involvement in both citizenship reform and refugee accoglienza 
suggests that at the level of everyday practice, Black Italians are questioning the 
liberal promises of visibility, recognition, and citizenship—even as they are still 
compelled to respond to these same frameworks.5? Their activities may not al- 
ways read as clearly articulated political philosophies. Nonetheless, they reflect 
a preoccupation with the enactment of capaciously envisioned diasporic solidar- 
ities, along with a careful attention to the way that different Black subjects are 
situated in relation to the very categories they are putting into question. This am- 
bivalence is captured in the self-reflexive question posed to me by an Italian- 
Eritrean journalist and citizenship reform activist: “Does it make sense to focus 
on the ‘second generation’ while [refugees] are dying?” 

This kind of self-questioning among Black Italians may seem politically in- 
consequential because it does not call for a total revolution, comprising the com- 
plete eradication of nation-state borders and state categories. Indeed, there has 
recently been a vogue of sorts among scholars upholding the abstracted figure 
of the refugee as a symbol of political refusal who embodies an immanent radi- 
calism deriving from his (and in these accounts, it is usually his) position within 
the exceptions of liberalism—as seen, for instance, in Agamben’s controversial 
stance on Italian citizenship reform as described in chapter 1 of this book.® But 
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beyond the fact that this approach commits narrative violence against the com- 
plex and varied stories of actual refugees, it also paradoxically upholds the same 
modernist vision of self-sovereignty and independence that these intellectuals 
are seeking to subvert through the refugee. 

While the activists in this chapter have not extracted themselves from legal 
categories, we must remember to heed Stuart Hall’s warning against mistaking 
“outcome” for “impact.”® Black Italians are grappling with their entanglements 
in the liberal politics of recognition as well as other more transversal relations, 
and in navigating these “spaces of uncertainty” they have opened up new spaces 
of solidarity and care in the interstices of a moment characterized by widespread 
political immobility. Their ongoing actions provide one inspiring answer to the 
question raised by Gilmore about the constraints of recognition politics: “How do 
people actively come to identify in and act through a group such that its trajec- 
tory surpasses reinforcing characteristics ...or protecting a fixed set of inter- 
ests... and instead extends toward an evolving, purposeful social movement?” 

But what is happening beyond the old stone gates of Porta Venezia? The Er- 
itrean community of Milan is a unique example because of its long colonial and 
postcolonial ties to the Italian nation. But are there other spaces in Italy where 
new understandings of Black Italianness are emerging that look beyond the lib- 
eral categories of citizenship? Earlier in this book, I discussed the wave of organ- 
izing and debates spurred by the death of Nigerian asylum seeker Emmanuel 
Chidi Nnamdi. I observed that this horrific event seemed to bring young Black 
Italians who were born in Italy and seeking recognition as Italian into direct con- 
versation with Black migrants and refugees. But this opening proved to be short 
lived. At a protest in Rome the week following Nnamdi’s murder, the old fault 
lines seemed to be cracking open once again. 

About one hundred people had gathered under the beating sun in the Nicola 
Calipari Gardens of Piazza Vittorio Emanuele II on July 12, 2016. The crowd was 
arranged around a raised platform, and demonstrators could add their names 
to a list to deliver brief, impromptu speeches. While the majority of those pre- 
sent were white Italians, I recognized many familiar faces from among Rome’s 
African associations, as well as the citizenship reform movement and the bur- 
geoning Black Italian movement. One person in particular caught my eye: a Black 
Italian musician I had previously interviewed, dressed that day in a bright yel- 
low top, with voluminous twists wrapped in an elaborate, colorful turban. She 
turned to me, a look of exasperation on her face: “I'm ready to leave.” After lis- 
tening to almost an hour of improvised speeches, she was certain that there was 
deep confusion about the purpose of this protest, and about the workings of rac- 
ism in Italian society: “They're talking about refugees, but we live it differently 
as members of the second generation. [African migrants] experience racism 
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when they arrive, but we live it every day, for twenty, thirty years here.” Earlier 
that day, on the way to the protest, I had asked an Italian-Haitian journalist and 
a Cameroonian activist why it seemed that so few people were turning out for 
these demonstrations—and why so many Black Italians felt disconnected from 
these efforts. The Cameroonian activist noted, wistfully, that there had been an 
enormous march in Rome after the murder of Jerry Masslo in 1989. His jour- 
nalist companion responded, with a sigh of resignation, “But that was a differ- 
ent time. There wasn't yet this media discourse of “invasion.” 

Two years later, in 2018, Italy was embroiled yet again in racially charged na- 
tional election campaigning. Political parties across the right-wing spectrum 
continued to direct everyday Italians’ economic woes toward animosity against 
the scapegoat figure of the Black / African migrant, using the same rhetoric of 
invasion my journalist friend had lamented in 2016. Against this backdrop, on 
February 3 a twenty-eight-year-old white Italian man named Luca Traini (who 
had previously run for local office on a Lega Nord ticket) carried out a shooting 
spree against Black migrants in the central Italian town of Macerata. Traini 
claimed that he was acting in retaliation for the death of an eighteen-year-old 
white Italian woman at the (alleged) hands of a Nigerian gang member; after the 
rampage, he wrapped himself in the Italian flag, raised his arm in the fascist 
Roman salute, and shouted “Viva l’Italia!” (Long Live Italy!).°* While, miracu- 
lously, none of Traini’s targets were killed, he injured five men and one 
woman—Black migrants from Nigeria, Ghana, Gambia, and Mali. 

One month later, as Italians were waking up to the national election results, 
a sixty-five-year-old white Italian man in Florence shot and killed a Senegalese 
itinerant street vendor named Idy Diene. Roberto Pirrone was unemployed and 
had originally planned to commit suicide to relieve his family of the financial 
burden of his care; he ultimately decided to go out into the streets of Florence 
and kill the first person he encountered.® Yet, as additional reports of the mur- 
der surfaced, it became clear that Pirrone had actually crossed paths with a white 
Italian woman and her child first, and then decided to shoot Diene instead. In a 
cruel twist of fate, Diene’s widow had also been the partner of Samb Modou, a 
Senegalese man who was killed in a racist attack in Florence in 2011 now known 
as the Strage di Firenze, or “Florence Massacre.” 

This series of explicitly anti-Black acts of violence prompted enormous dem- 
onstrations across Italy. But one moment in particular from a protest in Flor- 
ence on March 11, 2018, stood out. A young Italian-Senegalese woman in a blue 
puffer coat inaugurated the event, standing against a somber gray sky. She be- 
gan with her recollections of being a small child in 2011 and hearing the news 
of two Senegalese migrants being shot in the street “like animals.” She remem- 
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bered hoping to herself that this would be a one-time event, something that 
would never happen again. Her voice cracking, she described her subsequent 
horror on hearing the news from Macerata and then Florence: “I am afraid of 
walking through the streets because my skin is black. Those of us born and raised 
here, we all need to fight together.” Applause erupted from the audience as she 
attempted to exit the stage. But the next speaker, an older Senegalese woman, 
summoned her back up. “I want to speak directly to you,” said the older woman 
into the microphone, a supplicating tone of motherly compassion radiating from 
her voice. “You said you were born here. You said that you were afraid. But you 
were born here, and you have rights. If all of us are here,” she said, gesturing to 
the hundreds of African men and woman gathered around them, “it means that 
we, too, are a part of this country. And we should not be afraid.”99 

The aftermath of Macerata and Florence suggests that once again, the inter- 
twined crises of economic stagnation, refugee arrivals, and anti-Black violence 
may yet produce an opening for a new politics of Black solidarity that unites 
Black Italians, migrants, and refugees. Drawing on the insights of anthropologist 
David Scott, I am not arguing that Black activism around citizenship or national 
recognition is a fundamentally misguided project, but rather that these efforts 
represent tentative interventions into the particular, liberal-modern “problem 
space” into which Black Italians have been involuntarily conscripted.9” But at the 
same time, events from Porta Venezia to Macerata to Florence suggest that this 
liberal frame is coming apart, and something yet to be determined is emerging in 
its place. The activities of Eritreans in Cambio Passo and the dialogue between 
two generations of Senegalese women in Florence are evidence of a multiplicity of 
efforts to craft new kinds of relations between mobility and membership, be- 
tween citizenship and diaspora, and between rights and borders. 

These moves, I suggest, are immanent expressions of a Black Mediterranean 
diasporic politics: of anti-racist struggle oriented not on the nexus of citizenship- 
integration-migration-xenophobia, but rather on the structural embeddedness 
of racism within postcolonial Italy. They provide alternative answers to the ques- 
tions “What do we owe to one another?” and “From what bases do these obliga- 
tions to one another extend?” As the examples from this chapter have shown, 
these ties of ethical obligation emerge not from the universalist presupposition 
of a shared human condition of vulnerability, nor from the racial-patriarchal 
“nation as family.” They instead build on a radical tradition of coalitional poli- 
tics that can itself be understood as a Black (as well as Black feminist) diasporic 
resource.98 

In chapter 5 of Dusk of Dawn (“The Concept of Race”), W. E. B. Du Bois fa- 
mously disavowed his earlier, German-Hegelian understanding of race as shared 
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blood and spirit. “What is it between us that constitutes a tie which I can feel bet- 
ter than I can explain?” he asks.° What connected him to Africa, he realized, was 
not the color of his skin or the texture of his hair—it was a common history of 
struggle. “These ancestors of mine have suffered a common disaster and have one 
long memory,” he wrote.” Moving away from arborescent family trees and blood 
kinship, Du Bois argued that while the actual ties of heritage might vary, this was 
actually less important than a (nonlinear, nonarborescent) form of kinship based 
on the shared social heritage of slavery and discrimination. And this notion of 
“social heritage” in turn allowed for more capacious practices of political com- 
munity that had the potential to unite (in his words) “yellow Asia,” the South 
Seas, and Africa. Du Bois’s own life put this particular understanding of dia- 
sporic politics into practice. As Gilroy notes, Du Bois was above all a diasporic 
intellectual whose scholarly formation and political commitments were also 
forged through extensive travels in Europe, and particular via his philosophical 
studies in Germany, as he traversed the United States, the United Kingdom, con- 
tinental Europe, and West Africa as a scholar-activist. 

This sort of radical internationalist orientation has long been a hallmark of 
Black diasporic politics. The negritude movement championed by Aimé Césaire 
and Léopold Senghor in the 1930s similarly articulated diasporic solidarities that 
yoked together the Caribbean, France, and West Africa in circuits of anticolo- 
nial revolutionary praxis. And the Pan-Africanist conferences that took place 
over the first half of the twentieth century—of which Du Bois was also a key 
organizer—saw the forging ofwide-reaching diasporic connections as Black ac- 
tivists came together in European metropoles (i.e., Paris, London, Manchester) 
to collectively diagnose shared conditions of racist injustice across a range of for- 
merly and ongoing imperial sites. 

The emergent diasporic politics of Black Italians are similarly oriented on 
shared trans-Mediterranean histories of racial dispossession rather than on nat- 
uralized notions of citizenship, birthplace, descent, culture, or territory. Italy 
after all, along with the rest of Europe, was complicit in the formation of a colo- 
nial, sociospatial racial order that served as the condition of possibility for re- 
strictive demarcations of “Italianness” and for the racist violences of Fortress 
Europe.” These dense and power-laden webs of connection across the Mediter- 
ranean have been traced back and forth through the centuries by Italian colo- 
nial invaders and Eritrean domestic workers, by Nigerians crowded aboard barely 
seaworthy boats and forcibly removed through EU-sanctioned deportations. 
They echo (though they are not immediately reducible to) the Middle Passage, 
another violent sea passage etched into the geographical history of the Black di- 
aspora.” But like the Black Atlantic, the Black Mediterranean is not only an 
archive of death, grief, and trauma. These interconnected spaces and histories— 
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the same ones that allowed a Senegalese woman in Florence to declare that, re- 
gardless of immigration status, we are here and unafraid—can also be read 
against the grain to summon wellsprings of hope and care. They are resources 
that will allow Italy’s multigenerational Black community to imagine futures and 
craft spaces otherwise. 


CONCLUSION 
Looking South 


In Naples they call me Zulù; 

| arrived on a boat from Area Nord to the middle of Gesù. 
The tattoo on my stomach says terrone di merda, 

And | wear that blue-blooded name with pride. 


But in Naples they already know this story. 

Those elegant gentlemen who passed through here: 
They called everyone who wasn’t with them a brigante, 
And cleansed with fire anyone who rebelled. 


—Terroni Uniti, “Gente do sud” 


It is well known what kind of ideology has been disseminated in 
myriad ways among the masses in the North, by the propagandists 
of the bourgeoisie: the South is the ball and chain which prevents 
the social development of Italy from progressing more rapidly; the 
Southerners are biologically inferior beings, semi-barbarians or total 
barbarians, by natural destiny; if the South is backward, the fault 
does not lie with the capitalist system or with any other historical 
cause, but with Nature, which has made the Southerners lazy, 
incapable, criminal and barbaric. 


—Antonio Gramsci, “Some Aspects of the Southern Question” 


In early March 2018, Italian voters were still rubbing their eyes in disbelief at 
the results of the country’s recent parliamentary elections.! In a frightening par- 
allel with the US presidential elections a year and a half earlier, center-right and 
far-right parties, along with the populist Movimento Cinque Stelle (M5S), swept 
both the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies.” Luigi Di Maio of M5S and Mat- 
teo Salvini of the Lega, two controversial figures previously considered to be po- 
litical outsiders, had suddenly entered the mainstream.? M5S won 32 percent of 
the vote in the parliamentary elections, while the Lega claimed another 17.69 
(almost 14 percentage points higher than their results in the previous elections). 
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For comparison, the centrist Partito Democratico (PD) saw a decline of 6.5 per- 
centage points in its share of the vote, to a mere 18.9 percent. And this was no 
small shift—more than nine hundred parliamentary seats had been at stake that 
year. 

The lead-up to the vote had been particularly grueling. Beyond the typical 
international ridicule that accompanies any mention of Italian politics, the elec- 
toral campaigning had taken on an undeniably racist and xenophobic tenor by 
the early spring of 2018. Politicians explicitly sought to channel the economic 
anxieties and frustrations of everyday white Italians into unbridled hostility 
toward African immigrants and refugees, resulting in the episodes of deadly rac- 
ist violence described at the end of chapter 5. Political commentators around 
the world feigned surprise at the resurgence of far-right parties in Italy, chalk- 
ing up this political tectonic shift to a groundswell of “anti-establishment” pro- 
test votes.* But in reality, the seeds of this neofascist resurgence had been planted 
over a century ago, in the very foundations of the liberal Italian racial state. They 
were then watered with the bloodletting of Italian colonialism. They were fer- 
tilized with the “racial evaporations” of post-World War II Italy, and again with 
the re-entrenchment of racist exclusion in post-1990s immigration and citizen- 
ship laws. 

For many Black Italians, the election results were a source of deep pessimism, 
fear, and insecurity. Many of my friends spoke openly of being afraid to walk in 
public spaces for fear of their mere presence provoking racist aggression and vio- 
lence. While many Black Italians and other children of immigrants had already 
begun emigrating out of Italy in search of better employment opportunities since 
at least the late 2000s, I heard more people than ever speak of leaving in search of 
safe havens abroad. There was nothing left for them in Italy, they seemed to be say- 
ing. One citizenship reform activist in Rome explained to me, with great sadness, 
that many of her comrades had become deeply depressed—between the double- 
punch of the citizenship reform bill’s defeat and the recent election results, they 
were losing hope. She lamented that some of her longtime activist friends were 
making concrete plans to leave Italy for their parents’ home countries. 

But beyond this desire to emigrate, there is another significant geographical 
shift underway in the emergent Black Italia. I carried out the majority of the re- 
search for this book in major northern Italian cities, from Milan to Rome. The 
children of immigrants to Italy who have come of age in the last two decades 
reside primarily in these cities, which were major sites of industrial employment 
opportunities for migrants who arrived in the 1980s and 1990s. Even today, the 
majority of Italy’s immigrant population (and their Italian-born children) re- 
sides in the North. But as new arrivals—especially refugees and asylum seekers— 
are increasingly incorporated into the informal economies of southern Italy, 
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there is now a growing (albeit younger) “second generation” of Black Italians in 
the South as well. In 2011, Istat found that since the Italian national census ten 
years prior, southern Italy had experienced the largest increase in foreign-born 
population of all Italian regions, though the vast majority of immigrants still 
live in northern and central Italy. 

While the explosion of a laboring migrant underclass in southern Italy has 
received significant attention in recent years—most notably in books such as 
Sagnet and Palmisano’s Ghetto Italia—Black youth born in Italy have been 
largely neglected in these accounts.” Indeed, the 2016 citizenship reform flash 
mobs described in chapter 1 represented one of the first times that these types 
of mobilizations had taken place outside northern and central Italy. This can be 
explained in part by the fact that the children of immigrants in southern Italy 
are significantly younger on average than their counterparts in the North. But 
beyond that, life is also notably harder for Black youth living in this doubly mar- 
ginal corner of Europe. As a Black Italian student activist from Palermo ex- 
plained, “Palermo is a world apart. There is such a distance. There is some 
solitude—you feel foreign to the rest of Italy, and to the rest of the [second- 
generation activists’] network. You have to exert triple the effort.” As one of the 
organizers of the flash mob in Palermo, she described an observer’s surprise that 
citizenship activism extended to one of Italy’s southernmost outposts: “Who 
would have thought that an idea that good could have come from someone in 
Palermo?” she was asked with incredulity. Young Black Italians like my friend 
in Palermo also intersect more directly with newly arrived migrants and refu- 
gees, generating a regionally distinct cauldron of racial and labor politics. 

But what are the implications of this geographic shift for the various chal- 
lenges facing Black Italy today? Without naturalizing southern Italy as a hybrid 
space of unrestricted mixing and racial boundary-crossing, I want to advance 
some tentative ideas about how the changing circumstances in the South may 
open up different sorts of Black political imaginaries and practices. I start by 
considering some of the distinct challenges Black youth in southern Italy face 
in this geographically, economically, and politically subordinated region of It- 
aly, and the diverse political tactics and survival strategies they have adopted as 
a result. Like their counterparts in the North, Black Italians in southern Italy 
must also contend with the ambiguities of a liberal, rights-based framework of 
national citizenship. But Black Italians in the South are also multiply “south- 
ernized,” and as such, they confront multiple, overlapping Gramscian Southern 
Questions: from the historical “internal colonization” and racialization of south- 
ern Italy by the North to Italy’s own political-economic peripheralization in 
relation to northern Europe to the relative marginalization of Black Italians 
within the global currents of the Black diaspora. 
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The seemingly unique conditions of the South can actually offer powerful les- 
sons for Italy, Europe, and beyond. In the tradition of radical Black Caribbe- 
anist thought, I believe that a reorientation toward southern Italy—and the Black 
Mediterranean generally—has the potential to unsettle both hierarchical geog- 
raphies and teleological narratives of liberalism and modernity. And this is a pro- 
foundly urgent task: As an Italian-Nigerian activist from Castel Volturno—a 
town outside Naples known as “the little Africa in Italy,” famous as the place 
where Miriam Makeba held her final concert in honor of six West African im- 
migrants massacred by the Camorra during the Strage di San Gennaro—told me 
gravely in 2016, “Questi sono anni difficili ma importanti.”* These are difficult 
times, but they are important ones as well. They are important times precisely 
because the intensification of the deadly trifecta of nationalism, racism, and xe- 
nophobia has given Black politics in Italy a new urgency, galvanizing activists 
to defamiliarize taken-for-granted categories and develop new forms of diasporic 
community. 


View(s) from the South(s) 


In September 2016, I took the train south from Milan to Naples. Earlier that year, 
I had encountered a powerful video of an anti-racist performance organized in 
Naples in June 2015. In the widely circulated video that was posted to Facebook 
(see figure 6.1), twenty Black Italian activists from the group Culture Connec- 
tion Castel Volturno marched into the historic center of Naples and, after a mo- 
ment of deafening silence, declared in both English and Italian: 


In a non-colored man’s country, we fight for equal rights. 
Silence. 

My silence is power; my silence rules. 

We are people. 

We are humans. 

We deserve equal rights. 

Tell me who you are and I will tell you who I am. 

My mind is powerful, strong, kind, generous, peaceful, soulful. 
We are genius. 

We are educated! 


The aesthetics of the march seemed to have been influenced by the protest styles 
of #BlackLivesMatter, but I was curious to understand what had motivated this 
public action. I connected with one of the group’s founders, James, an Italian- 
Nigerian jurisprudence student, actor, and model.’ After a lengthy discussion 
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FIGURE 6.1. Culture Connection C. V. activists in Naples. 


Source: Culture Connection C. V. Facebook page (https://www.facebook.com/cultureconnectioncv/videos 
/1622609424618433/). 


over coffee one afternoon in Naples, he agreed to show me around his home- 
town and introduce me to some of his friends and fellow activists. 

The following day, a Saturday morning, I met James outside of his university, 
and together we hopped onto the M1 bus connecting Naples to Castel Volturno. 
The passengers on the bus that morning were primarily African men; as the bus 
lumbered north along the fifty-kilometer road, more and more people boarded 
until it was standing room only. Behind James, a man in a Rasta cap was dozing 
quietly, his head repeatedly nodding almost onto the shoulder of the person sit- 
ting next to him. As we drove past endless overgrown cornfields and the occa- 
sional hotel, more men in the back of the bus tried to catch quick catnaps. Every 
now and then, the bus would pause at an isolated stop for one of the riders to 
exit. This bus was an important conduit, James explained to me—it provided a 
link to work in Naples for people who lived in the adjacent province of Caserta. 
After about an hour, we finally arrived in Castel Volturno—specifically, at a 
stop marked by a red-and-black bench that had been installed as part of a mu- 
nicipal public arts project. Above the bench hung two colorful, mosaic-like 
metal panels, one of the African continent and another of a Black woman in 
hoop earrings and a towering head wrap (see figure 6.2). 

James and I met up with his friend Susie, and the three of us made our way 
through town. We strolled down a street lined with African grocery stores 
and turned left onto a dusty, unpaved road that led through walled housing 
compounds. They pointed out one at the end of the road—the Centro Miriam 
Makeba. The Centro Makeba was founded in 2011 by a Ghanaian woman named 
Mary, three years after the death of Miriam Makeba in Castel Volturno. Makeba 
had become an important cultural and political icon for the city’s large African 
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FIGURE 6.2. A bench at a bus stop in Castel Volturno. 


Source: Author photo. 


community because she performed her final concert here in solidarity with the 
West African workers who had been killed during the Strage di San Gennaro — 
there is even a monument dedicated to Makeba in town. Castel Volturno repre- 
sents one of Makeba’s several political connections to southern Europe—after 
all, her song “A Luta Continua” was inspired by the Mozambican struggle for 
independence from Portuguese colonialism. 

The Centro Makeba itself comprises a colorful, two-story building and an 
oasis-like courtyard flanked by palm trees. Drapes made from African textiles 
hang from the open windows and flutter gracefully in the breeze. In the back of 
the building, Mary grows peppers, tomatoes, eggplants, fruit trees, sugar cane, 
and even a fledgling baobab tree. That day, the courtyard was filled with folding 
tables piled high with clothes that had been collected for African migrants. Mary 
explained that the following day was the anniversary of the Strage di San Genn- 
aro, and so she was planning a ceremony for the city’s African community. 
Through her work at the center, Mary also organizes workshops, community dis- 
cussions, and concerts. On a typical day, however, the Centro Makeba serves as 
a tranquil meeting place for people of African descent to socialize—from recent 
West African migrants to Black youth who were born in Castel Volturno. 
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Inside the building, the walls were covered with posters of African leaders, 
descriptions of various plants and seeds, anticapitalist and anticolonial messages, 
motivational memes, and images of Bob Marley and Miriam Makeba. We were 
soon joined by James” sister Iris, and the four of us gathered in the kitchen to 
fry plantains and prepare an aromatic, spicy meat and tomato stew for lunch. 
As we cooked and snacked, James, Susie, and Iris (all of whom are university 
students in their late teens and early twenties) began to open up about everyday 
life in southern Italy. As we talked about the challenges of Black youth political 
organizing in Castel Volturno, my interlocutors oscillated between fond descrip- 
tions of the “sweetness” of southern Italians and Mediterranean culture and 
accounts of their own everyday experiences of brutal racism and misogynoir.”” 

“You know why the [Black Italian] movement is stronger in the North?” James 
had asked me earlier, during our bus ride from Naples. “It’s because they are 
older. Only more recently are immigrants coming to the South, so the second 
generation here is young. The median age is ten to fifteen years old. I know some- 
one who is twenty-eight, but that’s about it.” Indeed, there had been a trickle of 
African migrants coming to work in Castel Volturno as early as the 1970s and 
1980s, many of whom had found jobs in construction. But in recent years, this 
trickle had expanded as increasing numbers of West African migrants fled eco- 
nomic and political instability in their home countries. Today, the employment 
opportunities in Castel Volturno are not as promising as they once were. As a 
result, Black immigrants are being inserted into exploitative, informal agricul- 
tural labor, as well as the organized crime-controlled sectors of the illicit econ- 
omy. Indeed, while recent reports have shown that labor exploitation of migrants 
is a more significant problem in northern Italy than previously thought, there is 
still something of a broad (though by no means neat or exhaustive) geographi- 
cal distinction between the cultures of Black entrepreneurship in northern Italy 
that I described in chapter 2 and the patterns of structural economic hyperex- 
ploitation that characterize Black labor in southern Italy.” 

After we ate, Gabriela burst out of the building, white braids piled atop her 
head and wide eyes lined in electric blue. Gabriela is also a student and a close 
friend of James’s—they first met when she organized an event at the Centro 
Makeba on the seconda generazione and citizenship. While her friends teasingly 
characterize her as vivace (lively), Gabriela’s carefree attitude belies an incredi- 
bly sharp wit and acute political clarity. She began to tell me about her univer- 
sity studies in African postcolonial studies and a project she recently worked on 
related to trash collection in Castel Volturno. As Gabriela described it, the Black 
community in Castel Volturno was faced with multiple, overlapping forms of in- 
visibility and nonrecognition. Beyond the children of African immigrants who 
are unable to obtain citizenship, Gabriela explained, thousands of people in Castel 
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Volturno are unaccounted for by the municipality, living in unregistered villas: 
“And how can you collect trash from a community that doesn’t exist?” 

These various scales of economic and social marginalization in southern It- 
aly, and their deep historical antecedents in both Italian national unification and 
European colonialism, did not dissuade my interlocutors from political engage- 
ment. Gabriela and her friends are but a few of the Black activists in Italy who 
are beginning to rethink the possibilities of political resistance emanating from 
the South. To do this, they are drawing on the overlapping stories of southern 
Italian dispossession, migrant labor exploitation, and Black youth struggles for 
inclusion that have converged on places like Naples and Castel Volturno. But 
rather than deploy the historic marginalization of southern Italians to down- 
play anti-Black racism in the present, they are instead drawing on these paral- 
lels to activate new sorts of alliances: for instance, between Neapolitan university 
students and their Black Italian counterparts who are struggling to pay tuition 
in the wake of austerity and are taking on odd jobs to make ends meet; or be- 
tween Black Italian youth and newly arrived African migrants who, in different 
ways, remain unseen by the state; or between migrant laborers and southern Ital- 
ians fighting back against the stranglehold of organized crime. This articula- 
tion of radical solidarity between multiple Souths is grounded in the specific 
histories of nationalism, racism, and capitalism that have shaped Italy and the 
wider Mediterranean region—as well as the ways these categories have been mul- 
tiply reconfigured from the Risorgimento through to the ongoing Mediterra- 
nean refugee “crises.” 

One example of this work has emerged from the musical collective Terroni 
Uniti, a supergroup of sorts comprising thirty well-known Neapolitan artists (see 
figure 6.3a). The members of the group include white Italians, African immi- 
grants, and “second-generation” Black youth, and through music they are at- 
tempting to craft a new form of political solidarity based on their shared 
“southernness.”! Their single “Gente do sud” (People of the South in Neapolitan), 
quoted in the epigraph at the beginning of this chapter, identifies the singers in the 
collective as “people of the sea” who have shared—though not fully equivalent— 
histories of oppression, seafaring, border crossing, and resistance. The proceeds of 
their compilation were intended to benefit Watch the Med’s Alarm Phone, a hot- 
line for migrants and refugees traversing the Mediterranean. 

A similar artistic effort to rethink Italy and Italianness from the South can 
also be seen in the breathtaking work of Vhelade, a Sardinian-Congolese vocalist. 
She has described her debut album, AfroSarda (Afro-Sardinian, 2017), as an ex- 
ploration of her two “motherlands”—Sardinia and Africa. In the music video 
for the album’s titular single, Vhelade dons traditional Sardinian folk costumes 
as she sings in front of famous archaeological sites such as the Tumba de Zigantes 
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(Giants Tomb) and the Domus de Janas (House of Witches), surrounded by Afri- 
can animist dancers (see figure 6.3b). As she buries her hands in the white sand of 
a windswept beach, Vhelade metaphorically reconnects Sardinia and Africa, two 
spaces whose histories are profoundly entangled in the racial geographies of the 
Italian nation-state. After all, Sardinia was derided by nineteenth-century racial 
scientists after Italian national unification for being civilizationally backward, ra- 
cially proximate to Africa, and in need of colonial forms of governance on the 
part of northern Italy. Stuart Hall even argued that Antonio Gramsci’s upbring- 
ing in Sardinia profoundly shaped his approach to the relationships among region, 
class, culture, and nationalism in political struggle. This was because Sardinia, 
as Hall explained, “stood in a ‘colonial’ relationship to the Italian mainland.”!9 As 
geographer Allan Pred writes, 


The social construction of space becomes one with the social construc- 
tion of race. The now-segregated becomes the further racialized. Spatial 
meanings derived from racialization become racially reinscribed, the 
confirmation of racial difference. The physically Elsewhereized and Iso- 
lated become further discursively Othered. ... Those exiled to enclaves 
beyond the metropolitan core become further scapegoated. Where you 
are becomes who you are, becomes how you are [under]classed. Yet an- 
other feat of ontological magic. Yet another dirty trick.” 


TERRONI UNITI 
GENTE DO SUD 


FIGURES 6.3A AND 6.3B. Left: Cover art for the Terroni Uniti single “Gente do 
sud.” Right: Vhelade dons a traditional Sardinian folk costume for the AfroSarda 
music video. 


Sources: “Terroni Uniti,” Open DDB, https://www.opendab.it/artisti/terroni-uniti/ (left); “Vhelade-Afrosarda- 
Nalingi Yo (Official Video),” YouTube video, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=4BYr85k7g2U (right). 
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But in AfroSarda, Vhelade wields the proximity of Sardinia and Africa trans- 
gressively, to help us demystify this “dirty trick”: her easy, embodied slippage 
between her own Sardinian and Congolese heritages forces the viewer to con- 
front the slipperiness of “Italianness” itself. 


Reorienting the Geographies 
of Black Resistance 


In contemporary Europe, it has become all too common to associate Blackness 
with death. Activists on the left repeatedly conjure ghastly images of boats of 
Black refugees capsizing in the Mediterranean, while at the same time, far-right 
xenophobes claim that an encroaching Blackness heralds the death of a racially 
pure Europe that never actually existed." But to accept the facile equation that 
Blackness signifies only death is to concede to the very same chant that was 
hurled at Mario Balotelli, perhaps the most internationally famous Black Ital- 
ian: “Non ci sono neri italiani!” (There are no Black Italians!). After all, as Kath- 
erine McKittrick powerfully reminds us, “Racial violences . . . shape, but do not 
wholly define, black worlds.” 

Against such invocations of death and ontological nonbeing, this book has 
sought to show instead how an emergent Black Italy has formed and survived— 
even thrived—at a moment when the logics of Fortress Europe would have us 
believe that it should not exist at all. The mobilizations of Italian-born and -raised 
Black youth for national recognition, citizenship, and capacious non-national 
forms of racial justice have entailed complex negotiations of the boundaries of 
Italianness, Mediterraneanness, Europeanness, and Blackness. In some in- 
stances, these activists have been able to expand the boundaries of who “counts” 
as an Italian, beyond narrowly biological conceptions of race. At other times, 
they have become entangled in the process of rebounding Italianness on the ba- 
sis of birthplace, economic productivity, or cosmopolitan connectivity. These 
ambiguous reconfigurations have sometimes inadvertently worked to generate 
racialized distinctions within Italy’s Black community, pitting those born in It- 
aly against the newly arrived. And as new forms of exclusion are continually 
reproduced within the seemingly color-blind category of “citizen,” the meanings 
of race and Blackness in Italy continue to shift as well. But as Black youth seek- 
ing to deracialize the Italian nation are increasingly confronted with the limits 
of liberal citizenship at a time of rising ethnonationalism, they have also turned 
toward other sorts of political imaginaries and practices. Indeed, Black Italians 
are increasingly looking beyond the nation-state, tentatively exploring the new 
political formations that emerge from their own strategic entanglements not only 
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with the politics of liberalism, but also with more capacious African and Black 
Mediterranean diasporas. 

While this book has focused primarily on Black Italian activism in northern 
Italy, I turn my gaze toward the South here because it offers rich opportunities 
for further reflection. This account is not meant to be exhaustive or conclusive— 
instead, I want to offer a set of questions. After all, southern Europe is now be- 
coming a hothouse for the many, seemingly apocalyptic forces shaping our 
present: from economic precarity and austerity to ethnonationalism and fascism 
to global mass migrations met by deadly border regimes and walls. And south- 
ern Italy in particular provides an oft-overlooked window into the overlapping 
systems of racial nationalism, border fortification, and labor exploitation that 
have shaped our modern world. 

Many of the questions about race and the intertwined politics of Blackness 
and southernness facing Black youth in the Mezzogiorno parallel ones that have 
been taken up by intellectuals working in the long tradition of radical Black Ca- 
ribbeanist thought. Indeed, the Mediterranean shares many geographical, po- 
litical, economic, and social characteristics with the Caribbean. Most strikingly, 
both seas are upheld as spaces of interconnection that have been profoundly 
shaped by processes of mixing, hybridity, métissage, or creolization—histories 
that are inextricable from extreme forms of racial-capitalist and gendered vio- 
lence. And just as the writings of intellectuals such as C. L. R. James, Frantz 
Fanon, and Sylvia Wynter emerged from a moment of political emancipation 
across the global African diaspora, the current unfolding of Black Mediterra- 
nean politics has been shaped by emancipatory visions intended to challenge 
various forms of racist violence along Europe’s southern shores.” So what sorts 
of transgressive knowledges from the Caribbean can be “made to the measure” 
of the contemporary Mediterranean?” In European Others, Fatima El-Tayeb ar- 
gues that Caribbean theories of creolization offer powerful analytical tools for 
mediating between the uncritical imposition of US understandings of racism on 
the one hand, and the assumption of European “raceless” universalism on the 
other.” This is because Caribbean discourses on race, nation, gender, and sexu- 
ality emphasize the relationality of “specific circumstances and universal con- 
ditions, local applications and global connections.” 

The Caribbean and its relationship to the Black Radical Tradition have also 
provided a way to “provincialize” linear, diffusionist stories of European capi- 
talist modernity.** Thinkers from Sidney Mintz to Edwidge Danticat have at- 
tempted to reorient world history on the islands of the Caribbean, “places 
where phenomena we think of as belonging to our own age—mass migration 
and mass industry and transcontinental trade—have been facts of life for cen- 
turies.””> According to C.L.R. James’s 1963 appendix to The Black Jacobins, for 
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instance, the brutal, racial political economy based on the transnational sugar 
trade thrust enslaved Black folk into “a life that was in its essence a modern life.” 
Just as Paul Gilroy later crafted a counternarrative of modernity based in the 
foundational violence of the transatlantic slave trade in The Black Atlantic, 
James’s location of modernity in the particular socioeconomic relations of the 
seventeenth-century West Indies became central to anti- and postcolonial claims 
about modernity and the position of Black life specifically within the West, lib- 
eralism, and capitalism.”” 

But what happens when we reorient the story once again—this time to the 
Mediterranean? This does not mean succumbing to the historiographical retcon- 
ning that served to construct the Mediterranean of antiquity as the cradle of a 
white, Western, and Christian European civilization. Rather, it means acknowl- 
edging that the Mediterranean Sea (like the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean) can serve as one of many rhizomatic starting points for telling different 
kinds of stories about modernity, racial capitalism, and even Blackness itself. 

In Poetics of Relation, Edouard Glissant described the Caribbean archipelago 
as emblematic of the idea of “Relation.” He even explicitly contrasted the Carib- 
bean to the Mediterranean: “Compared to the Mediterranean, which is an inner 
sea surrounded by lands, a sea that concentrates (in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 
antiquity and later in the emergence of Islam, imposing the thought of the One), 
the Caribbean is, in contrast, a sea that explodes the scattered lands into an arc. 
A sea that diffracts.”” But what if, in an expansive and reparative rereading of 
Glissant, we were to think the Mediterranean differently—not as an empty ex- 
panse hemmed in by land, but as full of contradictory and interrelated mean- 
ings, place-making practices, subjectivities, and struggles?” For Glissant, the 
Mediterranean’s almost claustrophobic geography is generative of monotheistic 
religions, ontologies of boundedness, and the overwhelming will to annihilate 
difference (“the One”).*° But we can also read the Mediterranean as a site of rela- 
tion—as another explosive archipelago of porosity that throws into question the 
pretension of unitary and totalitarian identities and histories. 

And just as writers from the Caribbean have attended to the poetics and 
world-making practices that emerge from conditions of horrific violence and 
domination, we are also witnessing radical new political formations emerging 
from the Mediterranean. Caribbean intellectuals from C.L.R. James to Ed- 
ouard Glissant to Françoise Vergès to Sylvia Wynter have grappled with the 
“composite reality” of Caribbean societies—with the ways that diverse groups, 
languages, religions, and cultural practices have come together under conditions 
of extreme exploitation and dispossession to collectively generate new, durable 
forms of life.” Even Stuart Hall used his experiences of hybridity and creoliza- 
tion in Jamaica as analytics to understand debates about multiculturalism and 
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racism in Europe. Similar sorts of claims about the relationship between racist 
violence and creolization can be made for the Mediterranean today—which is 
why I understand the Black Mediterranean as simultaneously a descriptive 
project, an analytic, and (perhaps most importantly) an ethical demand. 

Echoing my engagements with Cedric Robinson’s Black Marxism in chapter 4, 
we can no longer approach the Black Mediterranean as a (now-defunct) precon- 
dition for a racial capitalist order centered on the North Atlantic. Nor is it suf- 
ficient to approach the dynamics of the contemporary Mediterranean as merely 
derivative of Black Atlantic afterlives of slavery. Instead, it is urgent to study the 
ongoing reproductions of the Black Mediterranean in the present, along with all 
of its ongoing, nonlinear articulations with the Black Atlantic (as well as the 
Black Pacific and the Black Indian Ocean). Doing so requires engaging with a 
broad and unconventional archive that includes the experiences and testimo- 
nies of activists, popular and material culture, digital media, and literature—as 
well as traditional historical archives that are read against the grain. But in this 
way, we can begin to shift our stories of Black resistance to one of the spaces 
where liberal assumptions of equality, citizenship, freedom, and postracialism 
are perhaps most obviously and dramatically beginning to fray. After the 2018 
elections, Matteo Salvini, then deputy prime minister and minister of the inte- 
rior, enacted additional restrictions on the acquisition of Italian citizenship, fur- 
ther criminalized the activities of NGO rescue boats assisting migrants in the 
Mediterranean, closed refugee camps and assistance centers, and cut off access 
to a range of public services and programs for migrants.” Although the Salvini 
government collapsed in August 2019, there is no sign that this trend will abate.” 

But where the fabric is fraying, something new is emerging. Since I began this 
research in 2012-13, Black Italians have continued to mobilize and raise their 
voices in movements that include and stretch beyond national citizenship. And 
we have much to learn from them. In the Black Mediterranean, we can clearly 
see that immigrants’ rights and postcolonial struggles are not separate from the 
project of Black liberation; that “identity” and political economy do not exist on 
separate planes; that multicultural mixing and state recognition do not automat- 
ically beget justice. For these reasons, I believe that the political practices and 
solidarities emerging from Black youth spaces in southern Italy will inform 
struggles and strategies elsewhere in the world during this profoundly critical 
moment—an interregnum, a time of monsters. The entangled, nested, and over- 
lapping geographies of southern Europe—from the Mediterranean to Italy to 
the Mezzogiorno to Sicily and Sardinia to Lampedusa—offer lessons in the spa- 
tial reproductions of racisms and nationalisms, as well as the possibilities of 
transgressive solidarity. 


CODA 


On February 3, 2020, I flew from California to New York for a presentation of the 
book Future: Il domani narrato dale voce di oggi (Futures: Tomorrow Narrated by 
the Voices of Today) at the Calandra Institute of Italian American Studies at 
Queens College. Future, edited by Igiaba Scego, was the first-ever Italian-language 
collection of writing by Black Italian women; I had the honor of writing the books 
preface. I was met in New York by Angelica Pesarini and Marie Moise, both of 
whom had flown to New York City from Italy to discuss the short stories they had 
contributed to the volume, and Candice Whitney, who had written an English- 
language review of the volume and was currently in the process oftranslating it 
into English. 

The trip was a thrilling whirlwind, the four of us buoyed by the excitement 
of this cross-country and transnational reunion of beloved comrades. In addi- 
tion to attending a successful (and over-capacity) public presentation of the book 
at the Calandra Institute—the volume’s official “launch” in the United States— 
we spent three days exploring the many confluences of Black and Italian cul- 
tures in New York City. We chatted up Italian waiters in the Financial District, 
debated the legacy of Cesare Lombroso over dinner with a group of Italian stud- 
ies professors, devoured Cajun food in Tribeca, and paid our respects at the 
African Burial Ground National Monument. 

At the end of the trip, I returned to Santa Cruz, and Angelica and Marie flew 
back to Italy. Just over two weeks later, Italy recorded its first COVID-19-related 
deaths. On March 9, 2020, Italian prime minister Giuseppe Conte announced a 
mandatory lockdown for the entire country. Supermarkets and pharmacies were 
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among the only businesses that could remain open; all residents were strictly re- 
quired to remain at home, except to carry out essential activities such as gro- 
cery shopping. I watched from afar as the novel coronavirus tore through 
Italy, and it seemed as though those beautiful days in New York had taken place 
in an alternate reality, or a beautiful dream. I received regular dispatches over 
WhatsApp from Angelica, who—just weeks after her trip to the United States— 
was now trapped in her apartment in Florence, watching her neighbors fall ill 
to the virus. This disjuncture was even more striking because while the death 
toll in Italy continued to mount and the Italian government was adopting in- 
creasingly rigid quarantine measures, the United States had not yet fully come 
to terms with the deadliness of COVID-19. The devastation in Italy seemed to 
provide an ominous porthole view into the future—a terrifying glimpse of what 
was to come as the pandemic began to spread across the United States. 

The sites in Italy where I conducted my research have been among the hard- 
est hit by the COVID-19 pandemic. In the region of Lombardy, where most of 
my Italian family lives, over thirty-four thousand people have died from the vi- 
rus at the time of my writing in October 2021 (the pandemic has claimed over 
one hundred and thirty thousand lives in Italy so far). The sound of ambulance 
sirens became a constant backdrop to daily life; army trucks were deployed to 
remove coffins from over-capacity morgues and crematoriums for storage in re- 
mote, refrigerated shipping containers; mayors turned into micro-celebrities 
on social media for berating constituents caught taking superfluous walks out- 
side; and neighbors in lockdown performed music for each other from their so- 
cially distant balconies. 

It is not surprising that Italy's immigrant communities have been impacted by 
the pandemic on multiple levels. While a 2020 Fondazione ISMU report shows 
that some immigrant communities experienced higher COVID-19 infection 
rates than the general population (for instance, Peruvians and Ecuadorians in the 
Lombardy region), this data includes only cases that were reported to the Italian 
National Institute of Health, and for which nationality data was available.’ This 
suggests that we have not even begun to scratch the surface of the impact of 
COVID-19 on some of the most vulnerable communities in Italy—namely, un- 
documented immigrants, refugees, and asylum seekers. Indeed, migrants and 
those working in solidarity with them have raised alarms about the spread of 
COVID-19 in immigrant detention centers, as well as the quarantining of asylum 
seekers on offshore boats.* These discussions parallel similar ones unfolding in 
the United States about the urgency of decarceration as a response to the deadly 
spread of COVID-19 in jails and prisons.° 

While northern Italy has borne the brunt of the COVID-19 pandemic, south- 
ern Italy has by no means been immune. In southern Italy, concerns about re- 
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strictions on mobility and the closure of borders in response to the pandemic 
prompted agricultural lobbies to demand the implementation of “green corri- 
dors” to facilitate the movement of migrant labor across the country—a disturb- 
ing appropriation of the language of “humanitarian corridors” popularized 
during the migrant crises to assist the movement of refugees across borders. 
These efforts ultimately culminated in the announcement of a six-month, par- 
tial amnesty for two hundred thousand undocumented immigrants working in 
the agricultural and fishing industries. This move was praised by many observ- 
ers as a positive step, one that would curb some of the most egregious abuses 
committed against undocumented workers. Italy's minister of agriculture, the 
former trade unionist Teresa Bellanova, declared that this move would make “the 
invisible . . . become less invisible.” Migrants’ rights activists, however, raised 
concerns that this temporary amnesty would only subject precarious immigrant 
laborers to new forms of state surveillance and regulations on their mobility (this 
time, under the guise of containing COVID-19)—yet another example of the 
double-edged sword of state recognition and visibility.’ In addition, these activ- 
ists have drawn attention to how the dynamics of racial capitalism have once 
again led to the determination of who “counts” as a worthy, rights-bearing sub- 
ject based on racialized notions of economic productivity. 

The COVID-19 pandemic in Italy also reignited racist fears of transnational 
contamination—the same xenophobic sentiments that have spurred such virulent 
backlashes against immigrants, refugees, and their children in Italy. What former 
US president Donald Trump derisively referred to as the “China virus” contrib- 
uted to a spike in anti-Asian racism across Italy—even though one of the earliest 
recorded cases of COVID-19 in Italy was from a white Italian man who had trav- 
eled to Wuhan, China, and brought the virus back to Italy with him.’ In fact, while 
the Chinese community in Italy is disproportionately concentrated in Lombardy 
(Milan’s Chinatown, established in the 1920s, is the oldest and largest Chinese 
neighborhood in Italy), their rates of COVID-19 infection (0.3 cases per 1,000) 
were among the lowest of any national group in Italy—including Italian citizens.’ 

Before the pandemic reached Italy, a new wave of anti-racist activism had swept 
the country in response to the explicit xenophobia of Matteo Salvini’s right-wing 
government. Calling themselves the sardine (Sardines) because of their strategy of 
packing as many protesters as possible into public spaces, thousands of Italians 
descended on the main square of Bologna, and later in additional towns across It- 
aly, from the fall of 2020 through early 2021 to condemn racism and populism. 
While the movimento delle sardine (Sardines movement) received international 
attention, and even inspired similar protests in other countries, this movement 
was also rightfully criticized for its nonpartisan approach, undemocratic leader- 
ship structure (particularly for a group initially described as “grassroots”), and 
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general unwillingness to take clear, explicit stances on policies and laws criminal- 
izing immigration to Italy.!° 

In response to the liberal anti-racism of the Sardines movement, another 
group soon emerged in Naples called the sardine nere (Black Sardines), composed 
of African migrants who had originally been denied the opportunity to speak 
at a Sardines demonstration in Naples. Through a productively agonistic rela- 
tionship with the mainstream Sardines movement, the Black Sardines advanced 
an alternative analysis of racism as structural (rather than mere populist rhe- 
toric), illuminating the reproduction of racisms through border fortification in 
their demands for the regularization of their immigration status and a repeal of 
the 2019 “security decree” that further criminalized undocumented migrants 
and asylum seekers." But because both of these movements were focused on 
physical proximity and the dense occupation of public spaces, the COVID-19 
pandemic quickly caused them to lose momentum. Indeed, as Italians went into 
lockdown and everyday life was increasingly consumed with the “new normal” 
of the pandemic, the massive upwelling of protest surrounding Salvini seemed 
to fall into a lull. 

On May 25, 2020, a Black American man, George Floyd, was murdered in 
broad daylight by a police officer in Minneapolis, Minnesota. His death, along 
with the murders of Ahmaud Arbery, Breonna Taylor, Nina Pop, James Scur- 
lock, Tony McDade, David McAtee, and many others, relit a spark in the United 
States—the flames of which quickly fanned out to Italy. And this upwelling of 
protests cannot be understood separately from the pandemic. It was a powerful 
response to the sense of atomization and social isolation of shelter-in-place 
orders, and it also reflected a general sense of Blackness being under siege from 
all angles, including from those institutions that are commonly understood as 
sources of safety and care—from the police to the medical establishment. The 
disproportionately high COVID-19 death rate among Black Americans, along 
with highly visible cases of murder by police (or, in the case of Arbery, by a for- 
mer police officer), brought into sharp relief the necropolitical regimes that con- 
stitute liberal modernity. 

As I discussed in chapter 2 of this book, the Black Lives Matter protests of 
the summer of 2020 were not the first time that the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment had “gone global.” Nonetheless, there was still something distinct about 
the way the banner of Black Lives Matter was taken up by Black activists in Italy 
in 2020. My comrades who participated in the demonstrations in Milan, where 
thousands of protesters descended into the streets, said that they had never be- 
fore participated in or even witnessed an anti-racist action in Italy of that mag- 
nitude.!? While the demonstrations across Italy were frequently characterized 
in the Italian press as rallies for George Floyd in solidarity with Black Ameri- 
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cans, they were also about drawing attention to Italy’s many own “George 
Floyds.” Indeed, some protesters even carried signs that declared, “l’Italia non è 
innocente”—Italy is not innocent. The Black Lives Matter demonstrations that 
spread across Italy during the summer of 2020 also renewed conversations about 
the legacies of Italian colonialism in Africa. Just as Black Lives Matter in the 
United States re-energized efforts to remove Confederate monuments and stat- 
ues of Columbus in the United States, the protests in Italy also helped to draw 
attention to the monumentalization of Indro Montanelli in Milan (discussed in 
chapter 5). 

At the same time, we should be careful not to assume that Black Lives Matter 
simply emanated outward from the United States in a sort of linear, transnational 
diffusion of diasporic resources—a perspective that implicitly, and mistakenly, 
assumes that Black Italians did not (or could not) reach proper Black political 
consciousness until they were given direction by Black Americans. While the 
diasporic circulation of culture, ideas, and political strategies has undoubtedly 
shaped the politicization of Black Italians, it is also the case that there have been 
many generations of Black struggle across Italy and the Black Mediterranean, 
including resistance to Italian colonialism in Africa. Black Italy is not an off- 
shoot, nor is it derivative. 

Yet, the ways that Black Italians have taken up the banner of Black Lives 
Matter raise the question of what this call means specifically in the Italian con- 
text. While immigrants (including African immigrants) are overrepresented in 
Italian prisons, police violence and incarceration have not been the primary fo- 
cus of the movement in Italy.“ Instead, activists have drawn connections be- 
tween Black Lives Matter and the citizenship reform movement, positing that 
racialized citizenship in Italy is a chief way that Black lives are structurally and 
systematically “unmattered.”! At the same time, Angelica Pesarini warns that 


it is essential not to separate [the citizenship] struggle from the ques- 
tion of immigration—the militarization and racialization of the Medi- 
terranean border, a neoliberal process that filters access based on the 
color of one’s passport. And sometimes, not even a passport with the 
“right” color can protect our bodies from racist violence. . . . It is nec- 
essary to be aware of our own positionality and privilege. When we say 
“Black Lives Matter” in Italy, we cannot only be thinking about those 
people who were born in this country, or who arrived as “documented” 
immigrants.!9 


While abolition, as both a political demand and framework for radical world- 
making, has become part of the mainstream lexicon in the United States since 
the summer of 2020, this concept has not yet been taken up to the same extent 
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in Italy. Yet, it is easy to image abolitionist demands from Black Italy that center 
on the abolition of the violent border regimes of Fortress Europe, the abolition 
of immigrant detention, and even the abolition of citizenship itself as a means 
of conferring rights, recognition, mobility, and personhood.” This, I believe, is 
the greatest lesson Black Italy—and the wider Black Mediterranean—has to of- 
fer in this moment of global Black uprisings. Because most Black Italians are also 
postcolonial subjects who have intergenerational experiences with border vio- 
lence and exploitative labor regimes, their mobilizations necessarily link together 
struggles against racism, borders, coloniality, and capitalism. The remarkable flo- 
rescence of Black Lives Matter in Italy thus reminds us that any movement for 
substantive racial justice—one that seeks to build a world based on the radical 
understanding that, as Ruth Wilson Gilmore says, “Where life is precious, life 
is precious’—must also contend with, and seek to dismantle, the deadly entan- 
glements of racial capitalism, border fortification, and coloniality.!8 


METHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 


I briefly sketched my methodological approaches in the introduction to this 
book; however, I have included this methodological appendix to more thoroughly 
flesh out my fieldwork practice. I recall that during the first half of my time in 
graduate school, I would typically read ethnographic texts in graduate seminars 
with the goal of zeroing in on their central theoretical interventions. It was only 
later, when I was planning my own fieldwork and, subsequently, attempting to 
write a dissertation, that I returned to these beloved texts with an eye toward 
the way their authors stitched together elegant and apparently seamless narra- 
tives out of empirical data—and only then leveraged those insights into contri- 
butions to theory. In the spirit of that sort of demystification, I share how this 
process worked for me in the crafting of this monograph. 


Research Timeline 


I began this project in 2012, when I started the PhD program in geography at UC 
Berkeley. At the time, I was keenly interested in the ways that West African im- 
migrants in Italy made use of digital technologies to reinforce transnational dia- 
sporic networks and also navigate structural racism in Italy. I spent the summer 
of 2013 in Italy with the goal of conducting preliminary fieldwork on these ques- 
tions; it was then that I first learned about the citizenship reform movement in 
Italy, and this completely changed the course of my research. I returned to Italy 
for the summer of 2014 and began conducting more interviews with citizenship 
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reform activists, cultural workers, and entrepreneurs across a number of Italian 
cities such as Milan and Rome. 

In January 2016, I moved to Sesto San Giovanni (next door to Milan), which 
became my home base for a year. This was when I conducted the bulk of the eth- 
nographic and archival research for my dissertation and, eventually, the book 
you are currently reading. That year, I also formally affiliated with the depart- 
ment of philosophy, sociology, education, and applied psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Padua (under the mentorship of Dr. Annalisa Frisina), an opportunity 
that also provided me with a valuable source of academic community and com- 
radeship. I subsequently returned to Italy during the summers of 2017, 2018, and 
2019 to conduct additional follow-up research. 


Methods 


In the writing of this book, I drew from four key sources of empirical data: ar- 
chival research; media and policy analysis; semistructured and unstructured 
interviews; and participant observation. I discuss each of these elements in 
greater detail below. 


ARCHIVAL RESEARCH 


While I am not trained as an historian, during my fieldwork I repeatedly en- 
countered moments of “pushback” from some of my white Italian interlocutors, 
who fervently asserted to me that Italy did not have a history of racism on the 
scale of the United States, and that to talk about racism as such was to impose a 
distinctly “American” problem onto the Italian context. As such, I became in- 
vested in developing my own deeper understanding of the specific histories of 
race-making within Italy, and especially how notions of Mediterraneanism 
were mobilized in the past and still continue to resurface today in contemporary 
Italy as a way of explaining “difference.” 

My first stop was the Archivio Lombroso at the University of Turin’s Archivio 
del Museo di Antropologia Criminale “Cesare Lombroso.” Archivist Cristina 
Cilli provided incredible guidance and direction as we collectively read “between 
the lines” of the files and folders in the archive to identify reports, articles, let- 
ters, and notes pertaining specifically to Lombroso’s racial theorization and their 
national (and even global) influence. Giacomo Giacobini, scientific director of 
the neighboring Archivio del Museo di Anatomia Umana “Luigi Rolando” also 
provided invaluable historical context for Lombroso’s ideas by situating him in 
relationship to many of his contemporary scientists (like Carlo Giacomini). Drs. 
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Cilli and Giacobini subsequently connected me to Dr. Gianluigi Mangiapane at 
the Archivio del Museo di Antropologia ed Etnografia at the University of Tu- 
rin, who had been collecting and organizing the papers of the museum’s 
founder, Fascist-era anthropologist Giovanni Marro. The researchers in Turin 
also put me in touch with Giorgio Manzi of the Italian Institute of Anthropology 
(founded by Giuseppe Sergi, as I mentioned in chapter 3), where I received a 
private tour of Sergi’s scientific collections, borrowed an original copy of The 
Mediterranean Race, and interviewed Dr. Giovanni Destro Bisol about the in- 
stitute’s ongoing research into human genetic diversity. 

In addition to this archival research, I also spent time at a number of special- 
ized Italian libraries with resources specifically dedicated to the topic of immigra- 
tion and cultural diversity in Italy, including the Centro Studi Emigrazione—Roma 
(CSER), the Fondazione Iniziative e Studi sulla Multietnicita (ISMU), and the Bib- 
lioteca della Camera dei Deputati. 


MEDIA AND POLICY ANALYSIS 


From 2012 to 2019, I collected mainstream newspaper and magazine articles, blog 
posts, public social media posts, YouTube videos, and other cultural artifacts to 
track the growing prominence of “Black Italian” or “Afro-Italian” identity. I used 
discourse analysis to analyze the multiple ways that Black Italianness was being 
narrated in relation to a range of contentious subjects—Italian national identity, 
Mediterraneanism, immigration, racism, colonialism, and the United States (and 
other sites of the global Black diaspora). I also maintained a collection of novels, 
memoirs, and documentary films by Black Italian artists. Similarly, I conducted 
document analysis of Italian immigration and citizenship laws from the 1990 
Legge Martelli to the present, with a focus on how the conditions for immigration 
and naturalization have shifted over time in relation to notions of race, gender, 
birthplace, descent, cultural competency, and economic productivity.’ 


INTERVIEWS 


I conducted semistructured interviews with a range of different interlocutors. 
These were audio recorded (with consent); however, I also took copious notes in 
my notebook or on my iPhone. These notes served as backup in case my record- 
ing device failed, but I also used them to capture forms of nonverbal communi- 
cation (a furrow of the brow, a dramatic drag on a cigarette, an explosive laugh) 
as well as the broader situational contexts of the interviews. Six of the interviews 
took place over Skype—these were typically instances when, for whatever rea- 
son, I was unable to meet an interlocutor in person. 
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I arranged interviews with three key groups of interlocutors. The first was 
Black Italians who were born or raised in Italy. This group included people who 
have two Black parents (immigrants from sub-Saharan Africa or Latin America) 
and people from mixed backgrounds with one white Italian parent or one Black 
American parent. Because I was interested in the mobilization of the category 
“Black” or “Afro-Italian,” I focused on interviewing people who were active in the 
spheres of political activism, entrepreneurship, cultural production, and mutual 
aid. This inevitably meant that my interlocutors tended to be of a relatively higher 
class or educational background—in other words, their experiences cannot be 
generalized or used to stand in for all Black Italians. I met my first interlocutors 
in 2013 and 2014 through mutual friends and colleagues (including my adviser 
Annalisa Frisina at the University of Padua); others I contacted directly after see- 
ing their posts on social media sites like Facebook. From there, my group of inter- 
locutors rapidly snowballed as people began to introduce me to their friends, 
colleagues, and comrades. In interviews, I followed an open-ended protocol, ask- 
ing questions about my interlocutors life histories, their modes of identification, 
their sources of inspiration, how they became involved in political or cultural 
work, and what they saw as the biggest challenges facing Black people in Italy. 

Beyond this core group of interlocutors, I also conducted interviews with first- 
generation African or Afro-Latinx immigrants to Italy. These interviews provided 
me with valuable historical context about an earlier generation of Black activism in 
Italy. Our conversations also helped me to parse out the various ways that the ter- 
rain and terms of Black struggle in Italy had shifted over the previous two decades. 
Finally, I interviewed social workers, NGO workers, and others (usually white Ital- 
ians, though not exclusively) who work with immigrants in Italy. These interlocu- 
tors shared helpful institutional context for understanding the immigration and 
citizenship bureaucracy in Italy, and they also provided me with a window onto 
mainstream liberal approaches to managing “difference” in contemporary Italy. 

In addition to these more formal, semistructured interviews, I also carried 
out a large number of informal, unstructured interviews. These typically took 
the form of shorter conversations after leaving an event, on the sidelines at dem- 
onstrations, or while riding public transportation on the way to a meeting. The 
notes I kept from these interactions provided context and ethnographic texture 
for the events and debates I had observed that day. Altogether, I conducted over 
one hundred semistructured and unstructured interviews for this project. 


PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


The most significant part of the research for this book took the form of partici- 
pant observation. Participant observation gave me insight into the everyday ways 
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that Black Italianness is constructed, enacted, and contested in Italy today. Sites 
of participant observation included activist meetings; protests and demonstra- 
tions; public forums about immigration law, citizenship reform, and refugee 
rights; Black hair care workshops; and cultural festivals. Because the networks 
of Black Italian organizing are so dense and interconnected, I quickly became a 
reliable fixture at these types of meetings and public events, to the extent that 
my friends would joke that ifthere was an event about race and Blackness some- 
where in Italy, I could be counted on to be there. In addition, I have extensive 
family networks across Italy. As such, my experiences listening to a typical 
middle-class white Italian family talk openly about the political issues ofthe day 
yielded insights that also informed the background of this project. When con- 
ducting participant observation, I took copious and detailed notes. At the same 
time, in writing, I was very judicious about what sorts of details to include and 
which to exclude, as I was often privy to sensitive conversations and interper- 
sonal disagreements about ongoing political struggles.’ 


Reflections on Diaspora, Power, 
and Research Praxis 


The multiple ways that I was entangled with my research subject raise not only 
methodological questions, but also theoretical, ethical, and political ones. A short 
anecdote—a snapshot in time, if you will—illustrates precisely this inseparabil- 
ity of research and the personal. 

On March 25, 2016, I was preparing to fly back to California from Milan for a 
short break from my dissertation fieldwork. I was on my way to attend a confer- 
ence in San Francisco and then spend Easter with my parents and my now- 
husband. Just three days earlier, a series of coordinated suicide bombings had 
been carried out at Brussels Airport in Zaventem and the Maalbeek metro station 
in Brussels city center. As I walked to the American Airlines check-in counter 
with my overstuffed suitcase in tow, bleary-eyed and squinting in the harsh fluo- 
rescent airport lights, I noticed a larger-than-usual police presence in the termi- 
nal. When it was finally my turn to check in for the flight, I slid my Italian / EU 
passport across the counter to a perfectly starched and coiffed Italian gate agent. 
She opened the passport, glanced at the photo page, and then looked up at me. 
She looked back down at the passport and again at me, searching the features of 
my face, her quizzical expression hardening into a look of stern suspicion: 


e Are you a resident of Italy? 
e Tm a resident of California, but I am living in Italy for the year. 
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e Then why do you have an Italian passport? 

e Because I am an Italian citizen. 

e Well, were you born here or there? 

e Iwasborn in California. 

e Well excuse me, then why do you have Italian citizenship? 

e My mother is Italian, so I am an Italian citizen. 

e Ah! So there is a reason why you have Italian citizenship. 

e Well, yes, it’s quite simple. My mother is Italian, so I have Italian citizenship. 

e Maam, that may be true but I can ask you whatever questions I deem nec- 
essary for reasons of security. 


Still unsatisfied with my responses, the agent proceeded to ask me what I was 
doing in Italy, and whether I planned to return. After several more minutes of 
tense question-and-answer in rapid-fire Italian, she finally relented and handed 
me my boarding pass with a dramatic huff. 

The motive behind this intrusive line of questioning was quite simple, I real- 
ized. To the woman behind the counter, I did not look sufficiently “Italian’— 
there was a disconnect between my brown skin and my burgundy passport. And 
at a moment when panicked reports were circulating about terrorists obtaining 
fraudulent EU passports, and about “second-generation” immigrants automati- 
cally obtaining European citizenship and then pledging allegiance to ISIL, this 
supposed incongruity made me a potential security risk. Of course, my story of 
disrupted conference travel did not compare to the forms of outright border vio- 
lence endured by migrants seeking to cross the threshold of Fortress Europe. 
After all, I always had the option of unsheathing my US passport as a way of so- 
lidifying my security “credentials.” Nonetheless, the way that I had been mo- 
mentarily ensnared in a broader web of racial profiling at the border showed that 
for all hopes of a postracial Europe, Italian citizenship was still normatively be- 
ing conflated with whiteness.’ And in fact, once I posted about this incident on 
Facebook, it spread like wildfire across the social media pages of citizenship re- 
form groups and Black Italian activists, who, knowing me personally, pointed 
to my story as evidence that even an Italian citizen “by blood” can be denied 
recognition on the basis of skin color. 

The (a)symmetries of my own Black Italianness afforded me a unique oppor- 
tunity to engage intimately with the spatial politics of Blackness and diaspora.* 
In practice, my research resembled what Tina Campt, in her work on Black Ger- 
mans, describes as “intercultural address”: 


This term describes a series of eruptions / interruptions that I encoun- 
tered repeatedly in the process of interviewing: as an African-American, 
I often became the object of “address.” . . . These unexpected exchanges 
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were moments where I became aware of gaps of translation and moments 
of interpellation between us, as well as how we actively produced Black 
identity in our dialogues. My informants repeatedly made strategic use 
of Black America to articulate their assumptions of our similarities and 
commonalities as Black people while always emphatically insisting on 
the specificity of our culturally distinct experiences of race in our respec- 
tive societies.’ 


Indeed, the myriad ways that my Black-American-Italianness resonated, clashed, 
and harmonized with the experiences of my Black Italian interlocutors yielded 
profound, situated insights about the geographical and historical specificities of 
Black cultural politics in Italy on the one hand, and the global scale of anti-Black 
racism and resistance on the other. But while it presented an incredible opening 
for inquiry, this proximity could often be painful. In one instance, a Black Italian 
comrade once introduced me to a friend at an event as “Camilla, an American 
who came to Italy for a year to study Black Italians”—unintentionally invisibiliz- 
ing my own Black Italianness in just a few words. On a different occasion, another 
Black Italian friend asked me pointedly over drinks if Black Americans were really 
part of the African diaspora, since (in his words) we had no real cultural con- 
nection to the African continent. On these occasions—when I, as Ashanté Reese 
writes, “did not meet the expectations that are sometimes affixed to racial 
solidarity’—I would have to swallow the lump in my throat, take a deep breath, 
and remind myself to just “save it for the dissertation [or book].”° While they 
were challenging, I ultimately came to understand these moments of mis- / de- 
identification as significant, because they actually revealed the ways that people 
understood the relationships among race, place, nation, citizenship, and diaspora. 
They also pointed to the relative privilege of transnational mobility and access that 
accrued to me by virtue of my Americanness—a reminder to take seriously power 
differentiations within and across the Black diaspora. These uncomfortable mo- 
ments surfaced the continued, yet oft-overlooked relevance of citizenship status 
to Black anti-racist politics; they also shed light on the ways that the nation-state 
might condition, but can never fully contain, the capacious spatial reach of Black 
diasporic imaginaries and practices. 

But for these same reasons, the boundaries between my personal life (as some- 
one with family and close friends in Italy), my political life (as an anti-racist 
activist), and my professional life (as an academic researcher) frequently blurred 
in ways that were simultaneously generative and challenging. As noted above, I 
actively participated in activist meetings and demonstrations about citizenship 
reform, helped to organize events and workshops about Black Italianness, and 
even cofounded a Black Italian meet-up group based in Milan. In any of these 
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moments, was I participating as an ethnographer? As an activist? As a friend? 
As a politically engaged citizen? Or some combination of all of the above? In a 
sense, this degree of entanglement is actually central to my research praxis: I 
believe that it is my responsibility to make use of my own academic capital by 
supporting the mobilizations of Black Italians and amplifying their voices wher- 
ever possible—also because in many ways their struggles are mine as well! But 
at the same time, this unique level of access comes with a great deal of ethical 
and political responsibility. For this reason, I sought to ensure throughout that 
I maintained transparency as a researcher, always explaining to new interlocu- 
tors why I was in Italy, the research I was conducting, my study methods, and 
the forms in which my research would ultimately appear when complete. Like 
Steven Gregory’s description in The Devil behind the Mirror of performing a par- 
ticular kind of “seriousness” in the field, I sometimes made a point to conspicu- 
ously wield my pen and notebook (or the iPhone Notes app) during conversations, 
meetings, and other gatherings.’ 

During my research, I also regularly gave public lectures and spoke on pan- 
els in Italy and wrote for public-facing audiences (through blogs, books, and 
more) in Italian—ensuring that my work would not remain siloed in the inac- 
cessible “ivory tower” of American academia, and that I maintained a certain 
level of accountability to the interlocutors and communities in Italy who had sup- 
ported my research for so many years. This is a practice that I continue to this 
day. Indeed, as this manuscript was taking shape, I actually traveled back to Mi- 
lan to meet with a group of friends, interlocutors, and other stakeholders in the 
Black Italian community for a chapter-by-chapter discussion of my book proj- 
ect, during which I could preview the ways that my years of research in Italy 
would finally take shape in the form of an academic monograph. 

It is my sincere intent that this project proves to be as useful for my friends, 
comrades, and interlocutors in Italy as it has been for me and my lifelong effort 
to reconcile my own Blackness with my Italianness. I hope that my interlocu- 
tors will see their voices and stories reflected faithfully in the narrative of this 
book, and that my offerings prove to be politically useful for ongoing efforts to 
challenge the hegemony of the Italian racial state, undo border violence, and sup- 
port the conditions of possibility for Black livingness and liberation. 
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